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Tue bridal garland falls upon the bier, 


The shadow of a crown, that o’er him hung, 
Has vanish’d in the shadow cast by Death. 

So princely, tender, truthful, reverent, pure— 
-Mourn! That a world-wide Empire mourns 

with you, 

That all the Thrones are clouded by your loss, 
Were slender solace. Yet be comforted ; 
For if this earth be ruled by Perfect Love, 
Then, after his brief range of blameless days, 
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The toll of funeral in an Angel ear 

Sounds happier than the merriest marriage-bell. 
The face of Death is toward the Sun of Life, 

His shadow darkens earth : his truer name 


Is ‘ Onward,’ no discordance in the roll 


And march of that Eternal Harmony 

Whereto the worlds beat time, tho’ faintly 
heard 

Until the great Hereafter. Mourn in hope! 


TENNYSON. 





CROSS-EXAMINA TION 


I pip not know that I was, or am, or presumably, or probably, or 
possibly was or am, as bad as certain writers of my profession have 
tried to make out that its members are. I say ‘I’ because I have 
no reason to suppose I was or am a bit better than the average. I 
doubt if I am, and whether I was not probably worse, being of a 
somewhat hot and fierce temper. 

I began practice in 1834 and continued to practise till the wi of 
1855, when I became a judge. This I continued to be till near the 
end of 1881, when I retired. Forty-seven years’ practice in and ac- 
quaintance with the profession entitle me to speak of it. For over 
ten years, indeed, I have not heard any cross-examination, but, as 
I have no reason to suppose that the Bar has fallen off in ten years, 
and no reason to think myself better than my brethren, I consider 
the attacks on them as including me. 

Let us examine them ; Iam not afraid. Let us remember that 
grumblers make themselves heard ; those who are contented are quiet 
and make no utterance. Every tribunal has to ascertain the facts of 
the cases that come before it. Those facts are ultimately proved by 
human testimony. The value of that testimony depends on the wit- 
ness’s means of knowledge, his intelligence, and his honesty. Every 
question is relevant which goes to show the presence or absence of 
these qualifications or any of them. Now what is the position of the 
barrister? He is not to judge his client ; he is to advocate his 
cause. I suppose on a matter of this kind Dr. Johnson -will be 
accepted as an authority, and that was his clearly expressed opinion. 
It would be monstrous if aman was to be undefended, unless he could 
persuade a barrister his case was good. He might fairly say, ‘If I 
could convince you I could convince the tribunal and should not 
want you. Will you listen to my brother or friend?’ Absurd. The 
counsel, then, I do not say is blindly to think his client right, but I 
do say he is to think he may be right till it is shown he is not. He 
is bound, therefore, to give a credence to his client’s statements and 
witnesses as they are furnished to him. What if not? Is he to 
believe those of his adversary—distrust and cross-examine his own 
witnesses, and deal deferentially with his opponent? Absurd again. 
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Now it is to be remembered that the barrister (I deal with barristers 
only; I know about them, or ought) does not see the witnesses. He 
is told what they will say by very capable gentlemen, but gentle- 
men who have honestly taken up their client’s case, who believe it 
right, his witnesses honest, the opposite party a rogue and his wit- 
nesses according. This opinion they warmly insist on and press on 
the barrister. He may know something of his adversary’s case, but 
a great part of that may be a perfect surprise to him. 

I say, then, the barrister goes into court with a natural prejudice in 
favour of his own side and against his opponents. It may be said that 
this.accounts for the style of cross-examination, but does not justify 
it. As to this I will say something presently ; I am now dealing with 
matter of substance. I say that counsel has a right to—ought to— 
cross-examine his opponent’s witness on every matter which affects a 
witness’s credit, capacity, and honesty. His client would have a right 
to do so; why not the advocate? Why should he not ask whether 
the witness was at the scene of action? Why if, according tothe case 
placed before the barrister, he may have assisted in the matter in ques- 
tion, and says he was away, why may he not be asked where he was and 
why he was there? It is not the right or privilege of the barrister, 
but that of the client. Whatever question the client might ask, the 
barrister may ask—with this difference, that if the client knows he 
is wrong he ought to keep silence altogether; the barrister must act 
on the case furnished to him. 

I cannot but cite the recent pearl case. I am sure Major 
Hargreaves and his wife will not understand me as finding the least 
fault with either. I think they were very unfortunate that, no way 
to blame, they should have been troubled with so painful a matter. 
But one may quote the case. The jewels were stolen—or rather 
removed from the depositary. Mrs. Osborne was charged therewith. 
Either she was guilty or the stealing was a sham, and Mrs. Hargreaves 
had the jewels—unless, indeed, some third person had stolen them. 
I do not remember the facts very exactly, but I believe that Major 
Hargreaves was away about the time when the theft was committed. 
Surely it was legitimate to ask him where and why. If he had gone 
so as to be able to say he had’nothing to do with it, or if he had 
gone to dispose of the pearls, if he will forgive me for supposing it, he 
probably would not have been able to give a good account of where and 
-why he had gone. But some one with a knowledge of the virtues of 
(the waters of Aix says that was not the motive of thecross-examination. 
It was to give pain. Sir Charles Russell says it was not—that he did 
not know that Aix was resorted to for such affections as suggested. 
His word should be enough. I have known him all his career, and 
know him to be incapable of an untruth or any meanact. Fifty years 
ago I was several times at Aix, and have been at it or through it several 
times since, and never heard that Aix was resorted to for such affec- 
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tions. There is another reason less worthy. No skilful advocate 
would put such a question for such a purpose. It would disgust the 
tribunal—the jury. It would go neither to the means of knowledge 
of the witness, his intelligence, or his credibility. Kor juries do not 
distrust a witness for breaches of morality of a kind which they know 
are commonly committed. To do so would be to distrust the major 
part of mankind. I say the question was most proper. 

My late friend Sir W. James, Lord Justice, seems to have said that 
parties when called should not be cross-examined like mere witnesses. 
He was a most able man and a great lawyer. I respectfully differ. 
If a man is called as a witness in his own cause, his means of 
knowing, his intelligence, his honesty are matters to be ascertained _ 
as much as in the case of any other witness. I remember a case 
in which an action was brought against the Phoenix on a fire 
policy. Their defence was that the claim was fraudulent. Sir F. 
Thesiger was for the plaintiff, and excited considerable indignation 
in the jury by suggesting in his taking way that the defendants 
were relying on the fact of the plaintiff having undergone a year’s 
imprisonment for obtaining money or goods on false pretences, or 
some similar offence. Very angry looks were directed from the jury-, 
box to me, who appeared for the Phcenix. I am sorry to talk about. 
myself, but I cannot tell the story without doing so, and I think it 
relevant. I said to the jury that Sir Frederick’s skill had converted 
what should tell against his client into a weapon of attack on the 
defendants. But it was true we should, and did among other things, 
urge on the jury that aman who had committed the plaintiff's offence 
was more likely to commit the offence we charged than a man who 
had passed through life without an imputation on him, and was a 
less trustworthy witness ; that the judge’s sentence for a crime was 
not all the punishment ; there was the loss of character in addition. 
The jury thought so too, for though the plaintiff swore to his case 
the verdict was for the defendants. I dare say I gave the plaintiff 
pain; I would do it again. 

The opinion of Sir W. James, however, is countenanced by some 
clauses in the Prisoners’ Evidence Bill. Some distinguished lawyers 
have said his principle should be applied to that Bill. I own I think 
not. It is said that great injustice would be done, that the prisoner 
would be convicted not for the offence charged, but because he had 
committed offences for which he had been tried and punished. Take, 
it is said, the case of a man charged before county squires with 
poaching, and a dozen prior convictions owned by him or proved. 
What chance, it is asked, would he have? The first remark I have 
to make would be that the tribunal would be pretty well informed 
without the evidence, and could not but be influenced by their 
knowledge. But assume the convictions proved, and assume that it 
induced a probability of the man’s guilt in the judges, would it only 
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do so because that was a natural and probable result of the evidence ? 
If so, why should the evidence not be given? I do not believe that 
the minds of the judges would be diverted from the question they 
had to try. I believe if the man had a good defence it would prevail. 
Suppose he proved that he had no gun, no nets, no stones, no 
bludgeon, no dog. Moreover, as I have said, the grossest injustice 
is done when a man of undoubted good character is opposed to one 
of undoubted bad character, and yet they are treated as on an equality. 
It would be an injustice that would be resented and the law would 
be evaded. The suggestion is that the question as to prior offences 
should not be asked—not merely that there should be no obligation 
to answer, but that it should not be asked. And that is necessary, 
for if it might be asked, and the defendant refused to answer, every- 
body would feel it was an admission. But if it might not be asked 
directly, there are plenty of ways in which the effect might be got— 
‘Do you call witnesses to character,’ or, ‘He has not called witnesses 
to character,’ or, ‘Gentlemen, no question has been put to the pro- 
secutor as to his character, you may trust him.’ I say, it would be 
unjust to treat alike two men wholly different. Sometimes the law 
would be evaded. 

The Chief Baron Pollock told me the story of the witness who 
was asked as to a conviction years gone by, though his (the wit- 
ness’s) honesty was not doubted. I think the Chief Baron told me 
he burst into tears at the answer of the witness. Pain given to a 
respectable man by a question which bore neither on his means of 
knowledge, his intelligence, or honesty. But a man to put such a 
question must be a fool and a brute—a brute to give the pain, a 
fool not to see the prejudice to his client. 

I have now dealt with what I call the substance ofthe question. I 
say that on examination or cross-examination counsel may properly 
ask, and ought to ask, every question which may show the witness’s 
means of knowledge, his intelligence, and his honesty. But com- 
plaint is made of the style in which it is done—no doubt sometimes 
a well-founded complaint. Let us examine the position of counsel as 
to witnesses called for his opponent. He (the counsel) is possessed of 
the notion that his side is the right one ; that the other side is wrong, 
dishonest, and his witnesses of the same character. Whether or no 
he has some justification for this opinion beforehand, he has almost 
always plenty for it afterwards. It was well put by a correspondent 
of the Times, very few witnesses are candid under cross-examination— 
civil to the questioner. They seem to labour under the notion that 
he is an opponent to them, wants to make them say something they 
ought not to say, is laying traps for them. They forget most com- 
monly, or act as if they forgot, that they are to tell not only the 
truth, but the whole truth, and think if they don’t lie affirmatively 
they.may negatively suppress the truth. I say no one acquainted 
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with courts of justice can doubt this, or doubt that the truth has been 
wrung out in many cases from a witness minded to conceal it. 

Then there is the presence of the judge. Surely, if there was a 
disposition in counsel to go wrong, the presence of the judge would 
tend to deter him. ‘Oh!’ it is said, ‘the judge is afraid.’ I do 
not remember that feeling. No doubt a judge is unwilling to call 
counsel to order. They are probably friends—perhaps the counsel is 
really a stronger man than the judge. Anyhow it is an annoyance 
and trouble to be fault-finding and carping at the conduct of one 
engaged in the business that the judge is conducting. But there 
is that presence operating for good. After all, let us judge by the 
result. By our system is not the truth got at, is not justice done ? 
I say yes confidently. Sometimes there may be a failure; in what 
system or machinery is there not ? 

In conclusion, I say it is the right of the client to have put, and 
the duty of his counsel to put every question which bears on the wit- 
ness’s means of forming an opinion, his intelligence, and honesty ; that 
in putting those questions the counsel is an advocate, a prejudiced 
person, possessed against his opponent; that his opponent and his 
witnesses generally justify this distrust, and cause the roughness 
of which they complain. There is this at least to be said, that 
they retaliate. Counsel do not differ very much. There are none 
notorious for bullying. 

I believe the Bar has not deteriorated since I left it; I believe 
that I was no better than my brethren; and I look back on my 
membership of the body with pride, and am proud still to be able to 
<all myself one of it. 

BRAMWELL. 
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THE ACCUSED AS A WITNESS 







Ir we may judge from the speeches of the Lord Chancellor and 


Attorney-General at the Lord Mayor's banquet, a supreme effort will 
be made next session to change the law in the above respect. 
Although, in the face of the great and numerous authorities who 
favour such legislation, it may be presumptuous, it is proposed to set 
forth objections to the contemplated change, and to point out the 
many difficulties with which it would be accompanied. 

There is no doubt that the present condition of things is a gross 
anomaly. Asa general rule, an accused person may not be a witness. 
Of late, however, numerous exceptions have been engrafted upon the 
law, the chief ones being offences under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1885, and other kindred statutes. Even with regard to. 
these exceptions, the selection has been so capricious that it is difficult 
to say why some have been chosen and the others left. In addition. 
to these, there are about sixteen other instances provided for by Acts 


of Parliament passed in different years since 1872. Most of these 





e.g. Mines Regulation Acts, Licensing Acts, and Merchant Shipping 
Acts—deal with acts of negligence, or at any rate with offences in- 
volving no great moral turpitude, and where, of course, there would not 
be the same temptation to commit perjury as in more serious charges. 
In the selection of these exceptions there seems to have been the same 
caprice, many fresh offences of a minor character having been created. 
but excluded from exception to the general rule. But inconsistency. 
unfortunately, is not merely restricted to the choice of exceptions. 
Different words introducing varying incidents have been continually 
used. For example: in four cases a defendant, but not the wife or 


husband, may be called. 


In two cases a defendant may call his wife, 


but a woman when charged is deprived of the reciprocal advantage. 
In some cases the words are such that the accused would be com- 
pellable as well as competent to give evidence, whilst in others it 
is entirely in his discretion. With regard to the husband or wife 
the rule again varies ; sometimes it is left to the discretion of the de- 
fendant as to whether the husband or wife should be called, sometimes 
to that of the proposed witness, whether husband or wife. Some of 
these discrepancies may be attributable to careless drafting and not 

to the varying humour of the Legislature ; but there is no doubt that 


whilst there is great unanimity as to the main principle, there is con- 
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siderable discord as to the means of carrying it out. It will be seen 
that the means may involve issues quite as momentous perhaps as 
the object of the Bill itself. 

The great stumbling-block is the question of cross-examination 
as to credit. In the Bill introduced in the House of Commons to 
give effect to the Criminal Code of 1883, which had been prepared 
with great care by a Royal Commission, it was provided 









that, so far as the cross-examination relates to the credit of the accused, the court 
may limit such cross-examination to such extent as it thinks proper, although the 
proposed cross-examination might be permissible in the case of another witness. 










In 1884 the impracticability of vesting so great discretion in the 
court was probably recognised, and in the Bill then introduced by- 
the Home Secretary and law officers, but which, like its predecessor 
of 1883, failed to pass, such provision gave place to the following :-— 






A person called as a witness shall not be asked, and if asked shall not be 
required to answer, any questions tending to show that any defendant has com- 
mitted any offence other than that wherewith he is then charged, or that the 
defendant is of bad character, unless such defendant has given evidence of good 


character. 







No such protection, however, was given by the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1885, the words being— 






every person charged . . . and the husband and wife of the person so charged 
shall be competent, but not compellable, witnesses on every hearing at every stage 
of such charge, except an inquiry before a grand jury. 










The defendant in these cases can therefore be fully examined as 
to credit in precisely the same way as an ordinary witness. 

In the Lord Chancellor’s Bill of last session it was evidently 
thought that the provision in the Bill of 1884 went too far in favour 
of the accused, whereas the Act of 1885 did not go far enough, and 
the following was substituted :— 








A person charged with an offence and called as a witness in pursuance of this 
Act shall not be asked, and if asked shall not be required to answer, any question 
tending to show that such person has committed or been convicted of any offence 
other than that wherewith he is then charged, unless the proof that such person has 
committed such other offence is admissible evidence to show that such person is 
guilty of the offence wherewith he is then charged, or unless such person has 
given evidence of good character. 















The diversity of these provisions doubtless sufficiently proves the 
fluctuation of opinion upon this point, and the difficulty experienced 
in properly protecting the accused. There may be added, utterly at 
variance as it is with the provision last quoted, the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, who recently at Hertford Assizes, in charging the 
grand jury, expressed his opinion that ‘every prisoner should be able 
to give evidence in his own behalf, and be able to cal his wife also 
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if her evidence would assist his case; but of course they must be 
subject to cross-examination just the same as any other witness, so 
that the jury might be able to ascertain from their antecedents 
whether or not they were worthy of belief upon oath. It was a 
monstrous thing that a man should stand in the dock and be unable 
to say a word in his own behalf, when perhaps he and the prosecutor 
were alone present when the offence was alleged to have been 
committed.’ 

Judging from these successive attempts at legislation, it seems 
clear that no one would now venture to propose that the accused should 
be entirely exempt from cross-examination as to credit. At any rate, 
it is likely that, if the Bill were in that form, many of its ardent 
supporters would rapidly fall away. There seems, however, on the 
other hand, a general feeling that the accused should be protected to 
some extent from the liability to cross-examination ; hence the 
provision in the present Bill prohibiting cross-examination as to any 
offence other than that then the subject of the charge. It is difficult 
to discover any logical principle upon which this exception is based. 
Of course it may be said that, if a person is charged with assault, for 
instance, and he be proved by admission to have been previously 
convicted of such an offence, that would prejudice his character and 
tend rather to show that the accused is a violent person likely to 
commit a similar offence than that he is a person not entitled to 
credit. There might be some reason in this argument, if this 
prohibition were limited to previous offences of a similar character ; 
but as it stands, a man might be charged with gross violence and the 
prosecution would be unable to ask him, when a witness, if he had not 
within a short time before been convicted of perjury —a question that 
would directly affect his credit, and would bear a far different 
significance from the instance first given. 

But this provision would have in another way a most unfair and 
unequal operation. There are numerous allegations, most damaging 
in their effect, which if proved would not constitute a criminal 
offence. Suppose a man charged with a criminal offence upon a 
girl under sixteen ; although he would be protected as a witness from 
questions imputing the most minor offence, he might be asked 
numerous questions as to gross impropriety with women above that 
age, simply because such misconduct would not constitute an offence 
known to the criminal law. Again, a member of the House of Com- 
mons could be asked whether he had not stated a deliberate lie to 
mislead the House, but could not be questioned as to any act of 
perjury with regard to a trivial matter or under circumstances of 
considerable palliation. In short, a man could be questioned as to 
any falsehood, however disgraceful, so long as it was not sworn in 
any legal proceeding. The judge’s task in controlling a cross- 
examination limited in so arbitrary a way would be most arduous. 
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There is hardly any misconduct that may not under some circum- 
stances constitute an offence, and so fine is the line of demarcation 
that the discussion which would arise as to whether a question did 
or did not tend to show legal criminality would be endless. 

The question of the degree of cross-examination to credit to be 
allowed if an accused is to be called as a witness is so beset with 
difficulties that it is not easy to give an opinion. The dangers, 
however, that an unlimited cross-examination would involve are 
obvious. Two illustrations may be given: A man in a rough neigh- 
bourhood snatches a watch and escapes. The prosecutor at once 
gives information at the police station, with a description of the 
thief. The police naturally search amongst the convicted thieves 
who ‘work’ that district, and, perhaps having some independent 
ground of suspicion, take a man into custody, practically because 
he ‘answers the description.’ The prosecutor will, no doubt, pick 
him out from a number of men, because he ‘ answers the description.’ 
In the majority of cases if the evidence ended there the jury would 
hesitate to convict; but what chance would a man have, even if 
innocent, if he ventured into the witness-box and were asked whether 
he had not just served a term of imprisonment for a theft in the 
same neighbourhood ? The foree of prejudice would be irresistible. 
To take the second illustration: A false charge is framed against a 
man under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1885, for the purpose 
of extortion. He may be selected as the victim simply because his 
character bears a stain, and whether his former misconduct amounts 
or not to a criminal charge, cross-examination with regard to it 
would in all probability be fatal. 

It may be said that there would be no obligation upon either of 
these persons to become a witness ; but, despite the words of the Bill, 
there would be little discretion in the matter. A difficult question 
of practice has arisen under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1885, but with regard to which no provision appears in the Bill. If 
the prisoner does not avail himself of his right to be called as a 
witness, is it open to the prosecution to comment upon that fact ? 
Of course it is a most natural observation to make that the accused 
person will not venture to deny on oath the accusation made against 
him, and the possibility of such an observation would often force a 
reluctant witness into the box. If a party refrain from calling an 
ordinary witness, who it is shown could throw some light upon the 
issue, unfavourable comment upon his absence would be justifiable ; 
but with regard to the accused under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1885, there has been a diversity of practice. Ina prosecution at 
the Central Criminal Court, Mr. Justice A. L. Smith commented very 
strongly upon the absence of the defendants as witnesses. Never- 
theless so experienced and respected a judge as the late Recorder of 
London discouraged, if he did not positively forbid, suth a practice. 
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Presuming, however, that this Bill passes, and the proposed privi- 
lege becomes the rule instead of the exception, the question will 
cease to be of great importance, for juries will soon recognise the 
prisoner’s right in the matter, and of themselves remark his absence 
from the witness-box, and draw an unfavourable inference there- 
from. 

Moreover, in the case of an undefended prisoner, he must exercise 
his election as to his being called, in open court, and it will be the duty 
of the judge to explain his right, and give him his option of exercis- 
ing it, so that the prejudice against him which a refusal would raise 
would be inevitable. It must not, too, be lost sight of that it is pro- 
posed that the reform shall extend to summary proceedings, and as 
the prisoner’s privilege will be always present to the minds of the 
justices, it will be but human nature for them to draw a most 
unfavourable inference from the prisoner’s silence. Now, although 
nominally the right to give evidence will be entirely optional, is it 
not practically a matter of compulsion, and if so, is not the proposed 
change much further reaching than its advocates either contemplate 
or desire? Nemo tenetur prodere seipsum may be an entirely 
erroneous principle, but is it intended to supersede it? It is evident 
that the promoters of the Bill have still some regard for it, otherwise 
there would be no possible reason why the prisoner should not in 
express terms be compelled to give evidence. 

Another result of the Bill would be that, if the circumstances 
showed that the wife or husband of the accused could give material 
evidence, prejudicial comments could be made upon the absence of 
such a witness, and if it suited their case, it would be open to the pro- 
secution, as a matter of tactics, to call the wife or husband, and throw 
upon the accused the odium of publicly objecting to the evidence of 
the witness being given. 

It is common to regard the present incompetency of the accused 
to give evidence as arelic of barbarism ; but it was not until compara- 
tively modern times that the practice of prisoners being interrogated 
at their trial, although not on oath, died out. This system survived 
for many years after the Revolution, and it was no doubt owing to 
its liability to abuse that it was gradually abandoned. The original 
statutes regulating the power of justices, with reference to commit- 
ting prisoners for trial for indictable offences, contemplated their 
questioning them—‘they shall take the examination of such person 
in writing, —and no doubt in the earlier part of the century this power 
was exercised, it being in the option of the prisoner whether he 
should answer. In 1848, by 11 & 12 Vict. c. 42, passed under the 
auspices of Sir John Jervis, then Attorney-General, and afterwards 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the whole law relating to 
committals was revised and consolidated, and any power that remained 
in justices to interrogate a prisoner was taken away. The fact that 
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the practice was of itself dying out, and that the Legislature thought 
proper to put its abolition beyond doubt, seems to show that it was 
regarded as objectionable. 

It certainly is difficult at this distance of time to form an opinion 
of the efficacy of the old system, but it may with some justice be said 
that that is now unnecessary, as we have more modern experience to 
guide us, more especially that of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1885. That, however, may prove to be misleading; for, as it has 
already been pointed out, the practice under the proposed Bill would 
he widely different, inasmuch as there would be an important limita- 
tion to cross-examination, and the accused would be practically forced 
into the box. However this may be, it is extremely difficult to 
generalise, and to say that the Act in this respect has been a success 
or the reverse. No doubt in many cases an innocent man has by his 
evidence and demeanour in the witness-box made a favourable im- 
pression, and an acquittal has followed ; but it is questionable whether 
the ordinary opportunities of defence would not: have sufficed, and his 
evidence has merely been to make assurance doubly sure. On the 
other hand, there has been one case tried at the Central Criminal 
Court where, in spite of the defendant’s evidence, there was a wrong 
conviction. This was afterwards recognised by the Home Secretary, 
who liberated the defendant after a few weeks of his term of penal 
servitude had elapsed. It is true that, although he was innocent, he 
falsely represented his part in the affair, asserting that he was absent, 
when the true defence was that the person who charged him had 
consented to what was done. 

This is but an illustration of one of the dangers which, it is to be 
feared, would be introduced. Many persons charged with criminal 
offences are of such a low moral order that, although innocent, they 
often lie, especially under the stress of cross-examination, the better, 
as they think, to assure a verdict in their favour. This of course 
would prejudice a jury against them, and some wrong convictions 
would follow. It is not, therefore, at all clear, as some have said, that 
cross-examination must necessarily be an advantage to the innocent. 

With regard to confounding the guilty, six years’ experience of 
the Act brings one to the conclusion that the power of cross-exami- 
nation is much exaggerated. Often upon the defendant entering 
the box a great forensic display has been expected, but as often has 
the cross-examination failed, even when in able hands. In some 
cases experienced counsel decline to ask a single question in cross- 
examination. Of course where there are materials, much damage may 
be done by a cross-examination as to credit ; but no defendant would 
give that opportunity, if he could avoid it. Under the proposed Bill 
he could only avoid it by submitting himself to the fatal observation 
that he proclaimed his guilt by shirking the ordeal of the witness-box. 
On the whole, it cannot be said with any degree of certainty that the 
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elucidation of the truth has been materially advanced in cases under 
the Act of 1885. One indirect but important effect must not, however, 
be forgotten. By calling the prisoner, if otherwise there would be 
no intention to call witnesses, a barrister forfeits his right to the last 
word to the jury and confers it upon his opponent. The advantage 
of the reply is an extremely important one, especially before a judge 
who sums up in an utterly colourless way. 

Statements have been recently made by those high in authority, 
to the effect that the prisoner is now excluded from the opportunity 
of stating what is the truth. Sir James Stephen, on the other hand, 
says that ‘counsel still often allege by way of grievance that their 
clients’ mouths are closed; but no one who is acquainted with the 
law can believe it, nor ought judges to allow such a statement to pass 
uncontradicted.’ ! 

The prisoner’s opportunities of stating the truth are as follows :— 
When before the magistrate or justices he can suggest his defence 
by cross-examining witnesses, and then in a summary case may 
address the court, after which he may call his witnesses. If the 
charge is an indictable one, he is invited at the end of the case for 
the prosecution to say anything he wishes, but he is ‘ cautioned’ 
that what he may say will be taken down in writing, and may be 
given in evidence against him at his trial, and after such statement 
as he may then feel disposed to make he may call his witnesses. 
At the trial he has the opportunity of again cross-examining 
the prosecutor’s witnesses, of addressing the jury, and calling his 
witnesses. It is difficult to see what obstacle there can possibly be 
to an accused having every material matter before the jury, at any 
rate when defended by counsel. Counsel must, indeed, be incom- 
petent if this machinery is insufficient to enable him to get before 
the jury his client’s full defence; but, to avoid any possibility of 
emission, the prisoner has now the advantage of being allowed to 
make a statement in addition to his counsel’s address, 

It must be admitted that a stupid or uneducated person when 
undefended is often at a grave disadvantage, but that is owing more 
to a too rigid compliance with the rules of procedure than any 
inherent difficulty in practice. It is the duty of the summary court 
or of the judge, as the case may be, at the end of each witness’s 
evidence, to ask the prisoner if he would like to ask any questions. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he will begin to make a 
speech, and as often he is at once suppressed, and told that his only 
right at that stage is to ask a question. Being totally ignorant in 
many cases as to what a ‘ question’ means, or, at any rate, as to its 
applicability to the matter in hand, he subsides, and troubles the 
court but little during the remainder of the trial. When told at 
the end of the evidence that he may address the court, he will have 

' History of Criminal Lam, vol. i. p. 440. 
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forgotten the points upon which he intended to insist when fresh in 
his memory, and, being unable to make a connected speech, he 
practically goes undefended. This defect is easily cured by allowing 
him to ‘run on’ at the end of the evidence of the first witness. 
This is the most natural course. In ordinary life, if a man is con- 
fronted with his accuser, he immediately states his case, either in 
contradiction or explanation. The last thing he does or could do is 
to begin a systematic cross-examination. So at a trial the witness’s 
evidence prompts the prisoner, and enables him to put his points 
before the court, which is thus at once in full possession of the 
prisoner’s defence. As it is the duty of a judge or magistrate in the 
case of an undefended prisoner to act as his counsel, he can cross- 
examine each of the witnesses, upon the prisoner’s statement made 
from time to time, and it does not require very great adroitness to 
extract from the prisoner, by asking witnesses questions, any ex- 
planation of the evidence which he may be willing to give. The 
present system, therefore, liberally interpreted, has all the advan- 
tages of the proposed change, with none of its dangers or difficulties, 
It is hard to see what advantage it is that the prisoner can back up 
his defence by an oath, whereas in many cases he would be aggra- 
vating his original offence by gross perjury. 

This suggests the last argument on this subject, which on 
account of its importance should rather be in the foreground. One 
has only to consider the vast number of persons who are being tried 
day by day, whether before magistrates, at quarter sessions, or assizes, 
to realise the immense amount of perjury that will be committed. To 
say nothing of the shock to religious sensibilities which the continual 
disregard of an oath presents, it is a grave question whether it is 
right to offer a person an irresistible temptation to commit a crime 
much graver in many cases than that with which he is charged. 
The perjury which would be committed would of necessity in almost 
all cases go unpunished, and for a man to commit perjury in defend- 
ing himself upon a criminal charge would be considered a very venial 
affair indeed. An oath would thus in the course of time be degraded, 
and the deplorable spectacle of men continually lying with impunity 
would lead to considerable laxity amongst all classes of witnesses. 
Of late county court judges have commented in severe terms upon 
the perjury which prevails in their courts, so that any change which 
would increase the disregard of the truth in courts of justice is much 
to be deprecated. It may be said that to be logical we should revert 
to the system of excluding parties to a civil action from the witness- 
box. The obvious answer is that in nearly all such cases the stake is 
infinitely smaller and the probability of a prosecution for perjury 
considerably greater. 

The distinction between civil and criminal matters is so intelligible 
that there could be no possible objection to parties being witnesses 
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in prosecutions, criminal in form but civil in their character, and the 
law would be upon a logical basis if the principle were extended to all 
offences where there was no liability to imprisonment in the first 
instance, but only in default of paying a fine.. With reference to 
graver charges, where life and liberty are in jeopardy, it is un- 
doubtedly absurd that the existing inconsistencies should continue. 
The difference of opinion, however, as to the precise remedy is so 
great, and the difficulties raised so numerous, that it is questionable 
whether even now, whatever view be taken, the matter is ripe for 
legislation. 
FREDK. MEap. 





THE TRAFFIC IN SERMONS 


‘Dip you ever hear me preach ?’ once said the sage of Highgate to 
wise and witty Elia. ‘Why, in fact,’ replied Lamb, ‘I never heard 
you do anything else but preach,’ meaning thereby, that he was 
much given to long and wearisome discourse, from which it was hard 
to escape. Long before Elia’s time, the very word ‘ sermon’ had 
come to mean, as it still often does, the name applied to any piece of 
downright prosiness ; long, dull talk of any kind ; the absence of what 
is agreeable, invigorating, and inviting. This may possibly in some 
measure account for the singular fact that the Pope, who claims to be 
the high-priest of Christendom, is the one priest in that extensive 
diocese who never enters a pulpit. The only exception in three 
hundred years is Pius the Ninth, and he seems to have strayed from the 
lines of papal duty by sheer accident, when, in 1847, a mighty crowd 
had assembled to hear the famous Padre Ventura preach at the Church 
de Santa Andrea della Valle in Rome. The hour had come, but not 
the man, when, suddenly, amidst a loud clashing of bells and many 
sounds of welcome, the Sovereign Pontiff arrived, and seeing how 
matters stood, quietly took the preacher’s place and text.'. This one 
exception proves not only the rule, but the existence of some .deep 
reason for depriving an infallible potentate of one special part of 
his ministerial functions. Whether the Holy Father has no time 
for writing sermons, or counts preaching beneath his dignity as a 
sovereign prince, historians say not. 

In our own favoured land, no such disabling edict can befall any 
duly authorised shepherd in any one of some twelve thousand parishes. 
Of such shepherds, old or young, ignorant or wise, there are, say, 
five-and-twenty thousand, any one of whom on each recurring 
Sunday may have at command from thirty to sixty minutes for the 
edification of an audience expressly assembled to hear him. He may 
use the freedom of extempore speech or the precision of a written 
discourse. The topics open to him are infinite in variety and 
number, of transcendent importance and freshness, and all more or less 
connected with that Eternity ‘the idea of which is the living soul of 
all poetry and all art.’ He may choose where he will out of a Book 
unsurpassed for noble splendour of diction, fervour, depth of thought, 
and ripeness of wisdom, the words of poets, prophets, saints, and 

' De Liancourt’s History of Pius the Ninth. 
VoL. XXXI—No. 180 P 
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martyrs. He is liable to no interrupticn or hostile criticism ; he can 
be neither out-argued, nor confuted, nor silenced; escape from him 
is always difficult, and sometimes impossible. A single beadle in a 
cocked hat can at once quell the indiscretion of a cough. 

If a man has anything to say, it is hard to imagine a condition of 
things more favourable to his saying it. Yet, in spite of all these 
advantages, the preaching of the English clergy—as a whole—is not 
efficient. It may be loud, fluent, unctuous, learned, and larded with 
scriptural texts ; but, too often, it is wearisome and soporific, and 
therefore a failure. ‘It flows,’ says De Quincey, ‘like cold water over 
slabs' of marble.’ To what cause, then, is this failure due? Not 
prolixity, for as a body the English clergy are merciful; neither is it 
want of learning, for the majority are well read; nor is it mere want 
of eloquence, in which some excel; nor faultiness of style only, for 
many of them write good letters, and can talk fairly well on ordinary 
topics. But, asa body (and here lies the one main cause of failure), 
they have had, before taking Orders, little training in the choice of 
fit topics, and none at all in the writing of sermons. A young man, 
say, of the mature age of twenty-five years, fresh from college, ‘full 
of Greek,’ it may be, and with sound views of the middle voice, 
enough Latin, abundant mathematics, and a little divinity, is sud- 
denly plunged into the full tide of parish work, and called upon to 
produce a series of concise, pointed essays on topics of the most vital 
import. He has never written a sermon in his life, far less preached 
one; but now, in the course of a single year, he must achieve from 
fifty to a hundred—sound, luminous, and exhaustive—on such light 
and easy topics as sin, eternity, the soul, human nature, life, death, 
God, holiness, heaven, hell. Is it any wonder that he fails ? 

Too often the work is a task; and if any duty be once felt as a 
task, the issue must be fatal. Lack of inclination, real or fancied 
lack of ability, above all, lack of time, will soon drive a man to pro- 
eure elsewhere that which should be the fruit of his own toil, the 
child of his own brains. And, unhappily for the shepherd in this 
forlorn condition, and still more unhappily for his flock, he can get 
what he needs at a moment’s notice, an abundant supply, at any 
cost ranging up from ninepence to a guinea for each discourse. The 
supply is even more unlimited than the demand; as my readers 
will presently see, and when once ‘ Egenus’ has had recourse to this 
source of inspiration, it is all over with him. 

‘True eloquence,’ says Blunt, ‘must be the voice of one earnestly 
striving,to deliver his own soul, the outpouring of his own heart.’ 
How, then, is man to grow earnest in delivering the soul of an 
eighteenpenny lithograph? His words, if they are ever to reach the 
hearts of his hearers, must be his own, dug out of his own mine and 
coined in his own mint, charged with his own thoughts, to carry a 
swift and living message to those who listen. 
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‘I preached,’ says old Richard Baxter, 





‘ As a dying man to dying men,’ 






and the hearts of thousands were touched by the fire of his simple 
words. But how shall ‘Egenus’ hope to speak in this fashion? Who 
can smite heartily with a sword that he has never proved ? or ever rise 
to a noble passion when wrapped in the stolen mantle of another? To 
the preacher of sermons—above all other men—with double force 
comes the old truth, ‘ Flet si flere jubes, gaudet gaudere coactus.’ 
As he is, so will his hearers be. If he wax cold, dreary, and long- 
winded, instantly over the hearts and faces of his audience will steal 
the inevitable shadow of his own dulness. It was so in the days of 
Dean Swift, who in his anger cries out, ‘When will our churches cease 
to be public dormitories?’ No less true when Cowper tells us, in 
his witty sketch of a hack parson of those days, 





















He grinds divinity of other days 
Down into modern use ; transforms old print 
To zigzag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 

Of gallery critics by a thousand arts. 













It was true when, at a little later date, in a volume of extracts from 
‘Famous Preachers’ the editor omits’ English divines from his list 
‘because they are hopelessly dull.’ It is truer than ever now, when 
a traffic in manuscript sermons is carried on to an almost incredible 
extent. So-called religious newspapers and booksellers’ catalogues 
teem with advertisements of ready-made discourses of every shade of 
orthodoxy, and at prices ranging from sixpence to a guinea, thirty 
shillings—or even two guineas for the rarest vintages. The writers of 
these things are, or seem to be, chiefly clergymen ; though the trade 
has of late become so brisk that many unauthorised hands have entered 
into the ecclesiastical vineyard, and with apparent success. Out of 
the host of such advertisements a few must suffice to give the reader 
some idea of the scale on which operations are carried on. The usual 
style is of this kind :— 















No. 1, LirnocrarHep Srermoys.—Original, plain, practical. Edited by 
Rev. 





Or, with one additional line of recommendation, 





No. 2. Circulation strictly confined to the Clergy. Specimen sermons lent on 
special conditions. Quarterly subscription, 13s, 6d. Address, &c. 






Or, with a word of extra caution, as a postscript, 






Name required and given in every case. 






This gentleman names the exact price of (13) a baker’s dozen of 
his goods, so that the purchaser knows what he is about even if all 
P2 
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the thirteen discourses turn out to be as dry and worthless as his own ; 
but if he turn to the next on our list, he must risk half-a-guinea on 
a single manuscript, and after all may get nothing preachable from 
‘ Fritz,’ who thus speaks in confidence : 


No. 3. Sermons.—A clergyman will write an original one every week ; 
10s. 6d. Strictly confidential.—Frirz. 


Next we have M.A. Oxon., who, though the price of his wares 
is not stated, boldly refers his customers to a newspaper for a puff of 
their excellence : 


No. 4. Cnorce Sermons.—Edited by M.A. Oxon, Confined to the clergy. 
S.P.G. Season. See review in, &c. &e. 


None but Clergymen need apply !—as if any human being in his 
senses, except a parson hard up for next Sunday’s eloquence, would 
be likely to buy alithographed sermon! But, if ‘ Egenus’ likes none 
of these, he may turn to 


No. 5. Moprern Sermons.—Original; written by hand. All subjects, 2s. 6d. 
each. Special, Harvest, 5s. R., &e. 


All subjects, except harvest, at 2s. 6d. (with, perhaps, a reduction 
if a large number be taken) is a tempting offer; but, if still unsatis- 
fied, E. may try something of a more recherché order— 


No. 6. MSS. Sermons.—Ordinary, 5s.; only copy, unpreached, 10s. Extra 
special, one guinea, Rev. Z., &c. 


This ‘unpreached, extra special’ is doubtless of a rare vintage. 
But even the Rev. Z. might fail; any one bottle may be corked ; 
nay, the whole cwvée may be ‘ off’ ; the vintage of too crude a youth 
or too prematurely aged to suit the palate of the flock of ‘ Egenus ; ’ 
if so, let him try Bin 7, rich in variety and at a low price— 


No. 7. Sounp Cuvurcu Sermons.—Foreign, home, mission, funeral, flower, 
temperance, volunteers, introductory, farewell; all at 2s. 6d. weekly. No dupli- 
cate, 5s. Special to order, 10s. 6d. Address, X. 


There is a magnificent completeness about X. which (baptism 
and matrimony excepted) scarcely leaves a single item to be 
desired. What more, in fact, can a poor incapable ‘ Egenus’ need ? 
For less than 25/. per annum, eloquence and sound doctrine for 
fifty or a hundred Sundays! To say nothing of the two final items 
of ‘introductory,’ and ‘ farewell,’ suggestive of pathos beyond words ; 
his first words of tender greeting to the flock, and, after long years 
of heroic labour, of loving farewell on his migration to a loftier 
sphere, richer pasturage, and fuller reward. And, with him may 
go those beneficent and comforting words ‘ No duplicate.’ 

Let ‘ Egenus,’ then, lay in good stock, say twenty dozen, of X., and 
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make security doubly secure with a few bottles of a rarer quality from 
Bin 8— 
No. 8. Orternat Sermoys.—In clear MS. lithography. By beneficed clergy- 


man, late travelling Fellow and Chancellor's Medallist of his University. For 
private circular and sermon enclose ls, 6d. Rev., &c. 


and he may thus do well at an expense of about a crown-piece 
per Sunday ; shining occasionally, if shine he can, in the reflected 
glory of a Chancellor’s medal. Yet, if he prefer a discourse that, 
like an old violin, has acquired tone from frequent use, or, like good 
wine, grown mellow with age, at the trifling cost of about threepence, 
he can choose where he will out of five hundred. 


No. 9. MS. Sermons.—500 lithographed ; the property of a deceased clergy- 
man; well suited for a village congregation, for 5/. ! 


This is an opportunity, rare and unique, both as regards price 
and the singular fact of the property being still vested in a deceased 
clergyman. 

Bin 10 is eminently safe, and offers ‘Egenus’ a store large 
enough to last him, with care and dexterous management, until his 
preaching days be done—at the slightly increased price of 10d. a 
discourse. 

No. 10. MS. Sermons (800) for town or country.—Beautifully written. 


Tone, moderately High Church; for all Sundays and Saints’ Days. General 
subjects, 351. 


Or, if he only be a sound evangelical, and willing to give his name in 
full, a friend is waiting to supply him with 


No. 11. Sounp Evanceticat MSS., which are offered by an Incumbent of 
known ability, confidentially supplied on reasonable terms (specimen, 1s. 6d.). 
Address, &c., allowing time for reply. Name in full. 


In delicate transactions of this kind ‘ initials’ are declined, and a 
sound evangelist need not fear to disclose his name—‘ in strict con- 


fidence,’ of course. This string of advertisements, which might 


easily be increased to a score, must suffice to show what the 
ordinary traffic is like; and I will but add to it one or, two items 
which seem to have special and peculiar merit of their own; e.g. a 
store of what at the first glance would appear to be the joint com- 
position of a deceased rector and his executors— 


600 Ortcrnat MS. Sermons.—By a deceased rector, M.A. Legibly written, 
and on sale by his executors, 


The price of these unique discourses is not mentioned ; but the 
joint efforts of a defunct rector and, say, a couple of living church- 
wardens ought to produce golden fruit of the rarest order. Our next 
purveyor boasts of no collegiate honours from Oxford or Cambridge, 
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though his labours may be illustrious at St. , and a single blast 
on his own trumpet will show what an accomplished musician he is 
on that noble instrument— 


Sermons.—Original, striking, eloquent ; to clergymen only; 10s. per quarter. 
Post Office, St. 


To become ‘ original, striking, and eloquent’ for 10s. a quarter is 
as cheap an immortality as the soul of ‘ Egenus’ need desire ; unless, 
indeed, he would reach to the higher glory of alate ‘ Popular Canon,’ 
&c. Even then, his case is not hopeless, Early application may 
secure a few of that lively divine’s effusions (though mainly offered 
to the trade). 


THE LATE Canon S.’s SeRMons.—To publishers: exclusive possession of MS. 
Reports. Verbatim. 100. On leading Theological subjects. R. 5S. P. 


A hundred years ago they managed matters more discreetly— 


Ap CLER0s.—Sexaginta Conciones ad fidem Xtianam, &c. Novis typis MS. 
accurate imitantibus. Ave Maria Lane, Londini. 382. (Courter, 1802.) 


after which it is but a sorry fall to come down to the ‘ Voice of Elijah,’ 
who cries out in the wilderness of Cursitor Street, and warns men at 
‘7d. per week’!! 

So far, therefore, for the open traffic in sermons. But there is 
yet a much quieter though not less extensive branch of the trade 
known only to its ingenious authors and their victims among the 
country clergy. The plan is to send to the vicar, by post, a litho- 
graphed sermon with a polite note, mentioning the cost of the 
article (say fifteen stamps), but begging him not to send it back to 
the editor—even if not needed.? In a few cases the vicar tosses the 
thing into the waste-paper basket, and forgets all about it. More 
frequently he takes the bait at once, and sends off the stamps ; but 
still more often the sham sermon is rather indignantly thrust into the 
sermon drawer, neither frankly condemned nor fully approved. There 
it lies, perhaps for months, until, on some fatal day when the vicarial 
hand has for a time lost its cunning, that smooth, respectable litho- 
graph turns up once more. It really seems not so bad after all, and 
with a little correction will do admirably. So says the vicar, and so 
do not say his sleepy flock on the next Sunday morning. Within a 
month or so of that, fatal date comes a second polite note from the 
Rev. Lithographer, ‘ hoping that his bread has not been vainly cast 
upon the waters, but found useful in the Lord’s vineyard,’ &c. &c. 
In reply, next day, he receives his fifteen stamps. 

In a still more quiet fashion is carried on a third branch of the 


? A Nota bene on the cover begs the receiver, if he preach it in any one of a 
certain list of parishes, to use Text A; if elsewhere, Text B. 
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traffic by means of circulars, or in an answer to anyone who adver- 
tises for a sermon, from which I take but a few of the most impudent, 


and copy vurbatim : 

A, a young person, not likely ever to preach, has written some excellent ser- 
mons, and offers them at 5s. each. B, a gentleman, writes on subjects of deep in- 
terest at two and a half guineas each, the lowest sum to compensate for his labours. 
C offers brilliant sermons, on all subjects, 5s. each, and promises profound secrecy. 
D will be glad to write sermons, style and doctrine fit for any congregation ; 
twenty-five to thirty minutes; 1/. 10s. for four, E. Any number of sound 
sermons at three guineas a dozen. F, Discourses, eloquent or simple, at 1l. 1s. 
apiece. G. Ready to write on any texts, at four to five guineas. H furnishes 
any number of discourses, of a high order and legible, at 1l. 1s. Early application. 
I has been in the habit of taking notes of deceased sermons (sic) for 5s., well worth 
a pound, I, K, and L all offer as many sermons as are needed at 28, 6d. M, used 
to the work, writes on any text, 10s. each, or 15s, for two, 


And so on to the end of the alphabet, with but slight variation 
of price and style of goods. The traffic in sermons, therefore, be- 
yond all doubt is a wide one, and carried on at a considerable profit, 
and the cool impudence of the vendors is only exceeded by the trans- 
parent folly of the clerical customers who invest in such worthless 
trash. No wonder that dull preaching and sleepy congregations 
abound ; for who shall breathe fire, life, or reality into the words of a 
two-and-sixpenny hack? The man who passes them off for his own, 
and so far cheats the people whom he professes to be leading into the 
way of truth, becomes slowly intolerable, and reaps the wages of all 
shams from the giving out of the text to the final benediction. The 
whole performance is as dead as when Cowper, with a keen eye for 
all shams, even in things religious, describes 


The things that mount the pulpit with a skip 
And then skip down again ; give out a text, 
Cry Hem! and, reading what they never wrote, 
Just forty minutes, huddle up their work, 

And, with a well-bred whisper, close the scene.*- 


No matter how momentous the message with which a creature ot 
this kind is charged, there can be but one issue—of scandalous 
failure. . 

But it may be well to look a little more closely at a few samples 
of these manufactured goods. Of nine-tenths of them the main 
characteristic is ‘ dull, dry, dreary, commonplace ’ platitudes of seeming 
wisdom. Here and there among the chaff comes a grain of wheat, 
perhaps one in fifty, the work of an educated man with touches of 


3 These were the days when Osborne, the bookseller, took Toplady mysteriously 
aside, and said, ‘ Sir, you will soon be ordained, and have not yet laid in a stock of 
sermons. I can supply you with as many sets as you please, original and sound, for 
a trifle’ ‘Sir,’ was the answer, ‘the man who cannot, or will not make his own, is 
unfit for a gown. I would sooner buy second-hand clothes.’ ‘Don’t be offended,’ 
says Osborne, ‘ I have sold to many a bishop’ | 
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real thought ; but the remainder (with one or two fiery exceptions) 
are remnants of old, bygone sermons, or of more recent discourses 
gathered from the rubbish box at bookstalls, hastily blended‘ and 
cooked up again in mawkish phraseology, void of imagination, fire, or 
salt. 

Suppose, then, ‘Egenus’ to be hard up for a harvest sermon, a 
word or two of bright, cheerful greeting for his people after their 
weeks of toil, to make their thanksgiving hearty and their donation 
to the county hospital a goodly one, here is the happy message he 
has to deliver—on the singularly appropriate text, ‘The Time is 
Short.’ After a few striking sentences by way of introduction, 
such as— 





Life in this transitional world of change, dear brethren, is but a brief interlude ; 

all the things on which we spend our deepest affections—the seen—are only for a 
time, and therefore temporal; whereas, dear Christian friends, those that are 
lasting endure, unseen, and therefore eternal, never, never to change. That 
which is temporal cannot last, and that which is eternal can never decay, nor 
perish, nor fade, nor pass away. The two states, in fact, are wholly opposite to 
each other. ‘ Brief life is here our portion. Ah! my dear brethren, what a 
lesson is here! Within a brief space of time any of us may meet with our last 
day—that is, our final day in this transitory scene, after which there will be no 
more days to follow. We shall go in for the last time, and come out for the last 
time; we shall get up for the last time, and lie down for the last time; we shall 
go to our business for the last time, and in like manner return to the bosom of our 
families; we shall also assemble, dear friends, for the last time, for the purpose of 
joining with the Lord’s people, and for the last time, leaving the house of prayer, 
&ec. &c. But, dear friends, we have to offer up our thanksgiving, &c. 













After this cheerful preface, accordingly, comes a supreme effort on 
the preacher’s part, which shall win all ears, and touch every heart 
with fire— 


















It seems, then, that God expects gratitude—that He is pleased with the thanks- 
giving and thankoffering from His creatures. He ordered thanksgiving under 
the Jewish law, as part of their ritual and sacrifice. He expects it of us now, 
though he has withdrawn the statement of what the thankoffering should consist 
(sic). Gratitude should be, my dear brethren, habitual. Are not our mercies 
things of daily—yea, hourly occurrence? Then let our gratitude be the same. 
If there is a constant stream coming down, let there be a constant stream going 
back to the Almighty Giver. And besides this continual acknowledgment of 
daily mercies, is it not well, is it not wise, is it not in accordance with what your 
hearts dictate, to offer up special thanksgiving for special mercies ? 





What can be said of such tasteless platitudes? A single page of 
them is enough to damp the ardour of the most devoted disciple, and 
to stifle every generous feeling which it is the express business of the 
preacher to rouse into new life. Yet, if he listen to ‘Egenus,’ he 
will have to endure a dozen such pages; slice after slice of cold 






* So manipulated, in some cases, by dint of scissors and paste, that the original 
owners would hardly recognis2 their own goods. 
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boiled veal, solemnly administered as a tonic to sharpen the appetite, 
fire the life-blood, and give strength to the whole system. What 
sane person would not gladly welcome sleep, even in the most 
angular of pews, rather than undergo the infliction ? For full twenty 
minutes he may slumber in unbroken peace, and yet wake up in 
time to hear, after ‘finally, dear Christian friends, and to conclude,’ 
the joyful intelligence that— 














There was once a Harvest Home, 6,000 years ago, which was not acceptable to 
God. It was when Cain brought of the first-fruits of the ground, instead of the 
offering which God required. This was not acceptable to God, because a lamb 
should have been brought as a sin-offering, and forgiveness should have been 
sought and found before the heart could rejoice. Hence crimes arose out of this 
Harvest Home—envy and murder, &c. Xe. ; 











But suppose poor ‘ Egenus’ to have got over harvest days, and to 
be in want of a funeral sermon. A sudden death has occurred in his 
parish, and he wishes to improve the occasion. Here, then, is a 
theme, one would think, of such deep and tremendous interest as to 
kindle the imagination and fire the lips of the veriest hack that ever 
put pen to paper; the mystery of life, of death, of the resurrection, 
of the world beyond the grave! What is the result? Having 
pointed out that the Pyramids are merely gravestones to Babylonian 
and Assyrian kings; that Abraham bought a burial plot; that kings 
of old were buried with their fathers ; that Rizpah guarded the un- 
buried slain ; and that Joseph of Arimathzea provided for the Saviour 
a new tomb in the rock, he finally soars to this lofty and impas- 
sioned strain of comfort for the afflicted mourner : 
















And what more natural than that in early times the village churchyard 
should be placed around the church? It would not then be neglected, but be 
kept continually in the sight and in the mind of the parishioners. Also, there 
seems to my mind something very sweet in having the remains of those dear ones 
who have passed away near to us when we pray. You may say they hear us not, 
but I very greatly doubt that. They have quickened intelligentes (they have no 
heavy bodies to weigh them down) (sic)—they are become as the angels of God. 
. . . What do we understand by consecrated ground ?—that we have a place set 
apart, walled in, cared for. And what are tombstones and tablets but marks by 
which we may remember the spot where our relatives rest ; far more than a spot 
over which certain processions of robed priests have performed certain rites, &c. 
Hence the desire of Nonconformists, &c. &c. The crowded state of towns makes 
cemeteries a necessity in some places. A cemetery only differs, &c. But we 
would rather retain our old village customs, and worship in the midst of the former 
generations (sic) who, according to their light, &c. &c., in the sanctuary of His 
peace. (And now to God the Father, &c.) 






















If any human being can derive one single grain of hope, comfort, 
or instruction from ecclesiastical sawdust of this kind, or listen to it 
without a sense of intolerable wrong, he deserves to have a large 
family pew, green-baized and well cushioned, all to himself, with 
liberty—like Southey’s contented peasant—‘ to put up his legs, and 
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go right off until passon a’ done.’ He deserves also to hear of a 
future state of bliss where 


Congregations never break up, and Sabbaths never end; where there are no 
changes, no surprises, no enemies, no opponents, no convulsions, no adversaries. 


Also, to be thus further exhorted— 


Feel, therefore, my beloved brethren, alarmed by your consciences, anxious for the 
attainment of a better state, and afflicted by memory of the past; let convictions 
of religion impress on your minds such a sense of the divine presence as may over- 
power the blandishments of this transitory world, until the final catastrophe of 
death shall close our mortal ways. 


If, however, even this touching appeal fail to rouse Hodge to a 
sense of his own deadness, let him be assailed with a lively picture of 
the joys in store for all true believers in the world to come. 


Their safety will be invulnerable, and all those enemies and the various causes of 
danger which now threaten them will be excluded from a Heavenly Home. 
Their circle of companions will be deathless, and none of those lamentations over 
departed excellence which so often extinguish Christian joy here, will suspend their 
holy anthems (sic). 


Let him hear of a great day when 


God will be glorified in us, whatever our character, for He will be glorified in the 
destruction of the wicked as well as in the salvation of the righteous. 


Meanwhile, if he be toiling on earth for success, let him bear in 
mind the parable of the miraculous draught of fishes, and 


Cast his net on the right side of the ship! Not on the left? No, dear brethren, 
not on the left, nor in front of the vessel, nor behind, but on the right. "Would a 
like success, dear friends, have attended if they had wilfully cast in some other 
direction? Nay; but their faithful compliance with His direction was rewarded, 
and they drew the net to land full of great fishes. 


And, if he turn a deaf ear to all these repeated outbursts of elo- 
quence, let him be solemnly warned that, unless he repent 
the candlestick of the ungodly shall be removed for ever, though he flourish as a 


green bay-tree; that the Creator’s arm is not shortened, that the heart of this 
people is waxed gross, and they shall be cut off like Ephraim, Xc. 


Or, finally, if Hodge grow rich as ‘ Dives,’ let him beware of riches, 
lest it be said of him too— 


He is among the lost. He is in the society of devils, tormented with the agonies 
of an evil conscience, and wracked (sic) with pains and remorse. In this place he 
vainly seeks help and relief; he puts up a prayer to a departed saint, and that 
departed saint acknowledges his utter inability to help him in any way. 


Many pages might easily be filled with wearisome, melancholy 
talk of this kind ; but with one final sample of that ‘ fiery’ order, to 
which allusion has been above made, the reader must now be content. 
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We have had one picture of the future happiness of the blessed, here 
is one of the future misery of the lost, a page from the Gospel of 
Damnation, with which some expounders of God’s love still delight 
to consign millions of their fellow-beings to eternal fire, and to 
which thousands of the so-called ‘godly’ listen with serene self- 
complacency. 

The hell of hells will be to thee, poor sinner, the thought that it is for ever. 
When the damned jingle the burning irons of their torment, they shall say, ‘ For 
ever!’ When they howl, echo cries, ‘ For ever !’ 

For ever is written on their racks, 
For ever on their chains ; 

For ever burneth in the fire, 

‘For ever’ ever reigns. 


Or again, with still greater and more blasphemous vehemence— 


When a thousand years shall have passed you may say, ‘I am damned ;’ 
nevertheless, it is written still, ‘ shall be damned ;’ and when a million years have 
passed, still written, ‘SHALL BE DAMNED.’ Be as good as you please, moral as you 
can, and honest as you will, walk as uprightly as you can, still it is written, ‘ shall 
be damned.’ 


Sydney Smith once said of ‘a certain clerical delinquent, that he 
deserved to be ‘ preached to death by wild curates.’ A more linger- 


ing and more terrible doom would have been to undergo a course of 
two-and-sixpenny hack sermons. 


B. G. JOHNS. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN 


BY A WOMAN 


When passion’s trance is overpast, 
If tenderness and truth could last, 
Or live, whilst all wild feelings keep 
Some mortal slumber, dark and deep, 
I should not weep, I should not weep! 
SHELLEY. 


I. ‘Passton’s TRANCE.’ 


WHEN a man falls in love for the first time, his symptoms may be 
said to resemble, in many respects, those of a woman in the same 
condition, and yet ‘with a difference ’—the result of the different 
aspect from which each has been taught to regard the same subject. 

When a woman feels for the first time the delightful mystery 
which is called love, or even when she only imagines that she does so, 
she encourages and confirms herself in the sentiment with all her 
might and main, without pausing to examine too critically the being 
who has inspired the emotion. For, besides the fact that it is, in itself, 
an enchanting revelation, is it not also a means toa very desirable end ? 
To her it is associated with the idea of a permanent home, with the 
pleasures and duties of maternity, and with the cultivation of all the 
cardinal virtues. She revels in the visions that are evoked by the 
bare possibility of a fortunate marriage ; visions in which her future 
husband—regarded as an individual—has far less part than even she 
herself would suspect. 

But with a man the case is altogether different. Marriage, 
paternity, the duties and pleasures of home-life, do not always appeal 
to his more selfish nature in their most attractive form. If he is 
young, he desires to have what he terms his ‘ fling’ before he is com- 
pelled to settle down and take his place as a responsible being, and 
he resents, with almost a sense of personal injury, the well-meant 
efforts that may be made with the view of turning him from his 
purpose. When, therefore, he realises that he may be about to fall 
a victim to ‘ passion’s trance,’ he resists with all the strength of 
which he is capable, for the visions that arise before him are all 
unlike those of the tender maiden when she finds herself in a similar 
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situation. To him the idea of marriage is too often associated with 
loss of freedom, parental displeasure, and an increased expenditure. 
The girl who may have pleased him for a moment, and who has 
constructed, it may be, quite a three-volume romance out of a look, a 
smile, a chance pressure of the hand, assumes all at once the form of 
a dangerous and designing syren; a temptress, to whom it will be 
advisable to give as wide a berth as possible. In a word, he sets about 
opposing and counteracting the very state of feeling which she is so 
eager to foster and encourage. 

Let us turn, on the other hand, to the young man who has been 
ordered to marry for family reasons. In what an insolent and 
aggressive spirit does he swagger into the matrimonial arena and 
fling down his glove! He is under the impression, not often a 
mistaken one, that he may select whoever he likes. He is upon 
the ‘marriage path,’ and he is flattered and encouraged accordingly, 
but personal affinity has generally very little to do with his 
choice. Almost anybody will ‘do’ (he says to himself), so long as 
she is sufficiently good-looking, and ‘ cheery,’ and well dressed; only 
he would rather not marry a red-haired girl, because he has heard 
that, like chestnut horses, people with that coloured hair have 
‘hottish tempers,’ and he would prefer a wife who liked hunting and 
lawn-tennis. Something of this sort decides him, when he is not in- 
fluenced by the baser consideration of money, and it is possible for 


a while that he may even fancy that he is inlove. Jn love, indeed! 
With no rivals, no memories, and no obstacles, to rise up between him 
and the maiden of his choice. 


No; under the conditions in which we live, and move, and have 
our being, it is not often that a man lavishes upon the woman who 
becomes his wife the passionate and devoted affection which many 
women feel for their husbands. There is too much, when looked at 
from his point of view, to lose upon the one hand, and too much to 
gain upon the other, for him to regard his marriage as anything but 
a one-sided bargain, and his vows at the altar are generally uttered in 
consequence with many a mental reservation. 

Love, in the sense in which a woman would understand the term, 
usually comes to him when he is thoroughly off his guard, and when, 
maybe, it is unconnected with any possibility of marriage. His passion 
is, then, from the very first, invested with many of the elements of 
tragedy. It is dangerous, dramatic, forbidden. The word kismet, 
which he scarcely comprehended before, seems now to be fraught 
with a subtle and mysterious significance. This is kismet ; this is the 
fulfilment of destiny ; this is love! It has nothing whatever to do 
with expediency, with the settlement of the family estates, or with the 
compulsory continuation of his race. It is far from my intention to 
assert that a first passion, to be genuine, must of necessity be either 
hopeless or unlawful. I would merely call attention to the fact that, 
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whether from a survival of the primitive instincts which led, in the 
old time, to the subjugation of the selected female by capture, 
and which still induces some savage tribes to carry on their courting 
after the fashion of ‘ Young Lochinvar,’ man has generally seemed dis- 
posed to rush in and win whenever there were dangers to be en- 
countered, or obstacles to be overcome. But in our prosaic latter 
days these dangers and obstructions have come to assume often, when 
marriage is concerned, too modified and conventional a form to 
minister to his craving for the romantic. We have no longer the stern 
father who either starves or tortures his daughter into an acquiescence 
with his sordid wishes, or the jealous rival lurking with his dagger 
by the door-post. The disappointed wooer who would eagerly wel- 
come any such stimulants to lend zest to a lukewarm inclination, 
is obliged to rest contented with such trifling objections as may be 
furnished by an inequality of birth or fortune; whilst a paltry 
difference of opinion with regard to religion or politics has to do 
duty for the far-famed family feud of old time, which seems to have 
offered such wonderful facilities for bringing a young couple 
together. This is scarcely sufficient—(and indeed this is all that 
I would advance)—to supply the dramatic and tragical element 
which, to an imaginative nature, is so indispensable to the existence 
of a grande passion. 

I would venture upon one more observation, with which let no 
youth or maiden be offended. The man who desires to experience 
the passion of love at its fullest perfection, ought not to be too young. 
Memories, regrets, the experience which furnishes the faculty for 
making comparisons, do not spring into existence, like mushrooms, 
in the course of a single night, and yet these, likewise, are necessary 
ingredients in the composition of true passion. And so—without 
going quite so far as that eminent novelist who, as his own years 
advanced, added proportionately to those of his heroes, and was 
probably only saved by death from depicting the loves of the abso- 
lutely senile—I should certainly not seek for the constant and 
devoted heart beneath the striped flannels of an undergraduate, any 
more than I should look for it within the trim bodice of the raw school- 
girl, whose voracious besoin d@’aimer might lead her to fall down and 
worship the very first man that came across her path. But what 
has the passing of the actual years to do with falling in love, when 
the whole matter lies centred in the inappreciable age of the heart ? 

In order to fall in love vigorously and satisfactorily, a man must 
have arrived at the age of reason. He must have outlived, that is to 
say, all that went to make him hare-brained, impetuous, or incapable 
of gauging the strength of his own emotions, whilst, at the same time, 
he must not have entered that barren and desolate region which is 
strewn with dead illusions and shattered idols. He must have come 
to know, of course, that ‘all is not gold that glitters,’ whilst re- 
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taining his appreciation of the precious metal when it is pure and 
unalloyed. The sensation of heart-hunger which comes to most men 
at some period of their lives, must not have been succeeded by that 
of either repletion or satiety, and he should still be a believer in true 
and disinterested affection whilst admitting and deploring the rarity 
of the phenomenon. 

‘Wait till you come to forty year!’ sings Thackeray in his well- 
known ballad, after which age, if we are to believe the great novelist, 
aman ceases to care about anything but ‘dipping his nose in the 
Gascon wine.’ I should like to think that all this modern march of 
intellect, which inculecates temperate habits and improved sanitary 
conditions (with the result, as I hear, of increasing the average ot 
human longevity), may have somewhat extended the limit of male 
sensibility. Be this as it may, however, the period of man’s en- 
lightened susceptibility must of necessity be brief; brief as the fleet- 
ing months which intervene between seed-time and harvest, when 


Ere the March-strewn grain shall be bound in the sheaf 
There is left us a little time to love, 


whilst, in some practical and matter-of-fact natures, this loving time 
is reduced to what Sterne has: designated, ‘only the breadth of an 
hair.’ 

But we will assume that, the soil having been carefully prepared 
for the growth of passion, he is in love at last, this lord of creation, 
this being who has been fashioned in God’s own image, and for the 
first time! How does he comport himself, and in what respect is his 
experience entirely a new one ? 

It is an arbitrary law of nature that a sentiment which waxes is 
altogether different from one which is upon the wane, and so, in the 
first quarter, as it were, of his infatuation, a man is often led, quite 
unconsciously, to assume a character altogether the reverse of his 
own. His own nature will only reassert itself when his passion is 
on the decline, and when the former object of it will not unnatu- 
rally imagine that he is undergoing some sinister process of trans- 
formation, instead of merely reverting to his original state. But the 
very things which become irksome and galling to him in the long 
run, are new and delightful to him at the beginning; anything, 
more particularly, which partakes of the nature of a sacrifice, for is 
not the duty of self-immolation one of the first of love’s irrevocable 
laws? He has lived so long for himself, it may be, that the process 
has become just a little insipid. It is quite a refreshing change to 
feel that he is regulating his existence with the view of pleasing 
somebody else! It ministers to his vanity, too, to know that there 
is a being close at hand who is interested in everything that concerns 
him, from the minutest variation in his health to the very set of his 
shirt-front or the number of cigars that he is in the habit of smoking 
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at his club, He asks the advice of his beloved upon almost every 
subject, appeals to her judgment with regard to the choice both of 
his acquaintances and of his ‘ neck-wear’ (as the Yankees would say), 
and confides to her, and consults her, about the most trivial actions 
of his daily life, little guessing that he is forging thereby hundreds 
of invisible links and chains, which may so gall and bind him in the 
future as to make him feel as though they arrested the free circula- 
tion in both body and mind. 

Most women dearly love to establish a dominion over any crea- 
ture that is larger and stronger than themselves, and a study of 
history will show us how often they have obtained their way where 
man is concerned. Some men—and not always those of the weakest 
sort—seem to take a real pride in grovelling at the feet of their mis- 
tresses, in running errands for them, and in submitting to various 
forms of punishment whenever they incur their displeasure. This 
love of dominion in the female breast is developed, it would seem, at 
a very early age. Only the other day, when strolling in Kensington 
Gardens, I perceived a little girl in a sun-bonnet, a mere baby of 
three or four years old, asserting her authority over an enormous St. 
Bernard dog, who could have ‘chawed her up’ in a few minutes, 
sun-bonnet and all. She had caught up a rotten twig in her 
anger, with which she was belabouring him soundly with one 
infant hand, whilst with the other she clutched at his collar and ap- 
peared to be forcing him down. The great, good-natured, noble- 
minded beast was cowering and shuddering at her feet, whining 
hypocritically (but surely with a generous hypocrisy ?), and pretend- 
ing to be dreadfully frightened. As I approached, his indignant 
mistress, of course, began hitting him all the harder, from that love 
of show-off which is peculiar to our sex, whilst the victim just 
glanced up at me through one of his half-closed eyes with an ex- 
pression which said as plainly as words: 

‘I don’t feel this in the very least. As you see, I am only 
shamming ; but it is well worth going through this public humilia- 
tion, for I love her, and it does please her so much to fancy that she’s 
hurting me!’ 

Then up came one of those unreflecting nursery-governesses, of 
whom there are far too many in the world, and shook the poor little 
girl until she must have loosened every milk-tooth in her head. It 
was now the dog’s turn to triumph, but in what way did he display 
his gratitude at being thus delivered from the tyrant’s power? By 
wagging his great tail, and dashing and floundering about exultant 
at having regained his freedom? Nothing of the kind. With head 
bowed low as though in utter self-abasement, he followed with leaden 
tread and downcast eyes at the heels of his now sobbing little mistress. 
He had offended her, and she was in tears. Was this the moment 
for him to frisk about and seem to rejoice ? 
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‘Happy little girl!’ I thought, ‘to be the mistress of such a 
kind and willing slave.’ But there are few husbands or lovers who, 
once they have become conscious of their power over the ‘ weaker 
vessel,’ will thus bow the neck to the rod. Docility, they fancy, 
might be mistaken for weakness, and so they are apt to resent the 
application of even a rotten twig. 

In the very beginning, however, the man who is really in love will 
glory in his servitude, and may behave like the patient big dog in 
this true story. During this period of his ‘ trance,’ too, what a sense 
of superiority possesses him when he listens to the ignorant dogmat- 
ising—to the pessimistic croaking—of the unloving and the unbe- 
loved! Nor yet, it may be, of these alone, to each of whom may 
come, one day, the blessed light of revelation and conversion ; but to 
the dogmatising and croaking of those who are utterly incapable of 
ever loving at all, of those who are hopelessly deficient in every 
quality which might lead to their being by any possibility beloved— 
two wretched sections of humanity, lamentable specimens of Nature’s 
scamped work, who, in spite of being individually as incomplete and 
unachieved as was the celebrated Mr. Matthew Buckinger (‘the won- 
derful little man who was born without either arms or legs’), go about 
giving themselves airs of superiority, and pluming themselves upon 
what is, in reality, an unwarrantable omission upon the part of the 
universal mother. The man who is in love can detect this omission 
at a glance, and can explain away all the dogmatising and croaking. 

Of course, he argues, everything that is'the very best of its 
kind must, of necessity, be rare and difficult of attainment. This is 
even the case with regard to the mere material wants and luxuries of 
every day. How many of us, for instance, can boast of a first-rate 
cook, a perfect hack, or even a superlatively good cigar? All these 
exist, nevertheless, and are obtainable under certain conditions, but 
those who have never succeeded in finding them, whose judgment has 
been at fault, or who cannot, or will not, pay the price necessary for 
their acquisition, will declare that such treasures are not to be had for 
love or money! Is it to be wondered at, then, if the great kohinoor 
of reciprocated affection should only glisten upon the brows of the 
elect ? and there is much sound logic in his reasoning. 

He feels, henceforth, that he has become one of a superior secret. 
society; the members of which are strictly limited, and privileged to 
enjoy all kinds of peculiar advantages. A thousand things are sud- 
denly revealed to him which were even as sealed mysteries. He can 
recognise his' masonic brethren at once by certain unmistakable 
signs and symptoms, and perceive a motive in their actions which lay 
hidden from him heretofore. He is surprised into a sympathy with 
Nature in most of her varying moods. Solitude no longer bores him, 
as the state of his feelings furnishes him with ample food for reflec- 
tion, whilst no pen can adequately describe the delights of a solitude 

VoL, XXXI—No, 180 Q 
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& deux. He buys a cheap edition of the poets, and finds that, after 
all, he can understand poetry. Nay, most of his own emotions have 
been actually described to the letter, and set down in black and white, 
by some.of our very greatest bards! He underlines the passages in 
question, and lends the volume to his beloved. A day or two after- 
wards, and lo! he can do more than read and understand poetry. 
He can actually write it! Only upon one subject, of course ; but the 
verses are so touching that they positively draw tears from his eyes, 
and a week ago he could not, for the life of him, have made a single 
rhyme! His education is advancing with gigantic strides. 

What new interests seem to awaken, now, upon every side, always 
bearing, more or less, upon his own case! People appear to have 
been falling in love ever since the very beginning of the world; and 
there is nothing to be ashamed of in it, either, since such a number 
of distinguished men have become the slaves of the tender passion ! 
He thinks over the names of some of these, filling up the great gulf 
which yawns between Mare Antony and Lord Nelson with as many 
infatuated heroes as a limited acquaintance with history will permit 
him to recall, and is finally convinced that all the greatest and 
noblest of God’s creatures have found themselves, at some period of 
their lives, precisely in his own situation. 

Whilst he is thus under the influence of ‘ passion’s trance,’ he 
can perceive no fault whatever in the being who has inspired it. 
He wrongly imagines that this is because his affection has its origin 
in something more lasting than mere material sympathy, that it was 
begotten in the higher and purer realms of sentiment, and that it 
will endure, in consequence, long after the passing away of both 
youth and. beauty in the woman he adores. Indeed, one of his 
favourite day-dreams consists in picturing her when quite old, and 
yet not unbecomingly wrinkled, with nice fluffy white hair, draped 
with something after the fashion of a mantilla, bending over her 
knitting, whilst he is seated at her side, in hand-worked slippers, 
reading to her through gold-rimmed spectacles, and loving her just 
as tenderly as he does now! 

Is it impossible that he should continue in this enviable condition 
of mind, treading, as it were, upon air, and feeling in such a state of 
moral and physical exaltation that, like the ‘High Health’ man in 
Walker’s ‘ Original,’ the dust seems scarcely able to cling to the soles 
of his boots ? 

It is not impossible, but, alas, it is improbable in the highest 
degree! The word ‘trance,’ applied to this phase of being by a 
poet who was perpetually experiencing its recurrence under varying 
conditions, is not suggestive of a permanent state, any more than is 
the word ‘ passion,’ with its associations of Sturm und Drang, highly 
strung nerves, and concentrated emotion. ‘Trance,’ indeed (the 
good old lethargic trance of Shelley’s time), seems scarcely to 
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describe correctly a state which is active rather than passive. But 
we know that in the modern hypnotic trance people can be induced, 
by suggestion, to lift enormous weights, stand on their heads, swallow 
tallow-candles and lamp-oil, and do all kinds of extraordinary and 
astounding things, so that the term has come to be altogether appli- 
cable to the earlier stages of love-infatuation. 

Passion, then, we will assume, cannot, by reason of its very 
intensity, endure beyond a certain limit; but why should not its 
more platonic confederates—‘tenderness and truth’—survive for 
ever in the human heart? Perhaps the true explanation may be 
that these three unite to form an indissoluble trinity, the triple prin- 
ciple in Nature which has been so fully typified in the earlier reli- 
gious cults, so that ‘when passion’s trance is overpast’ ‘ tenderness 
and truth’ are constrained, of necessity, to depart likewise, being of 
one spirit and substance with passion, and that it was this sad truth 
which made Shelley weep, as well it might. 

But I cannot help thinking that this trinity in unity might be 
coaxed into remaining—if not for ever—at least for a far longer 
period than is its wont, were it not for the horror with which most 
men are prone to regard every kind of sentimental retrospection. 
‘Raking up the past’ is the name they give to this chastened form 
of contemplation when they wish to make themselves unpleasant. 
But it is surely profitable, with a view to the preservation of 
quickening memories, to rake it up sometimes. Why should we 
treat our past as though it were a mere unsavoury dust-heap, from 
which nothing but decaying rubbish can possibly be exhumed ? 
The male imagination—as a glance at our literature will prove—is 
far richer and more prolific than that of woman. But granting that 
man bas hitherto surpassed all that woman has as yet accomplished in 
the matter of creating or inventing, to her at least must be conceded 
the finer faculty for conscientious and exhaustive recollection, for 
ignoring and putting from her all that it were best that she should not 
see, and for being able to build herself a ‘lordly pleasure-house ’ 
wut of these very fragments of the past; and may it not be by 
reason of this faculty that the triple principle will so often endure 
in her breast long after it has departed from that of the man who 
inspires it ? 

A man, on the contrary, is perpetually looking forward—pressing 
on, as it were, in advance of his own passion. At the outset this 
seems only like racing with his own shadow ; but, in course of time, 
he is pretty certain to overtake and outstrip it. So anxious does he 
appear to rush through all the consecutive phases of emotion, and to 
have done with them, that he reminds one of a traveller who, when 
dining at a public restaurant, will hurry over the different courses of 
his repast because he knows that the table at which he is sitting has 
been let to somebody else. But a woman is only too well aware of 
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how rapidly things that have once been set in motion are apt to rol? 
on to their final accomplishment, and so she would fain act as a kind 
of drag upon the wheels of Destiny, and will far rather revel in ‘ the 
tender grace of a day that is dead,’ than look forward to, and so pos- 
sibly forestall, the pleasures of a future one ; just as some shipwrecked 
mariner, who had been cast upon a desert island with an enthralling 
novel, might read and re-read its first volume over and over again, 
from a dread of getting too soon to the third. Thus, it will be far 
less difficult for her—should she arrive, in company with the being 
she loves, at the evening of life—to recognise in the slippered and 
spectacled fogey at her side 

The light-foot lover who, like Cesar, came 

And saw and conquered, 


than it will be for him to summon her before him, arrayed in all her 
departed charms. But I believe that if man could only overcome his 
morbid dread of looking back and recollecting, he would not so often 
miss the pathetic note which sanctifies this very mutability of earthly 
things, nor cast away ‘tenderness and truth’ upon the first little 
display of sulkiness on the part of passion, and then—although 
it would be too late to dry Shelley’s tears—many a poor soul who is 
weeping now from the same cause might take heart and be 
comforted. 


II. ‘WHEN Passton’s TRANCE IS OVERPAST.’ 


I come now to a contemplation of the phase which made Shelley 
weep. ‘ Passion’s trance is overpast,’ and ‘ tenderness and truth,’ follow- 
ing the flight of passion, have departed likewise. We will suppose an 
instance where the companion of a man’s more romantic moments 
has erred only in loving him too well ; she has been his heart’s best 
beloved, the being he singled out for himself from all the rest of the 
world, and took possession of in the teeth of every obstacle, the one 
woman whom he has imagined for long that he could not possibly 
be happy without. Gradually, however, by degrees which were 
scarcely perceptible at first, and from no fault of hers, he awakens 
from his trance, and it dawns upon him that he is once more heart- 
whole and fancy-free. He can enjoy himself quite as much when she 
is not with him, since he is not then constrained to evoke emotions 
which have now no actual existence, and he realises, not without a 
pang of self-reproach, that if she were to be lying dead at the bottom 
of the Red Sea life could be just as pleasant—nay, in some respects 
even pleasanter— for him. 

How is he to set about the work of his emancipation? What an 
intricate web will have to be, thread by thread, unravelled! What 
an elaborate structure, brick by brick, demolished! How much 
there will be to unsay, to ignore, to repudiate! What a tax upor 
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his powers of dissimulation, of prevarication, upon his marvellous 
faculty for forgetting! He must call upon the keenest resources 
of his intellect, and never flinch for one moment from his purpose. 
Above all—for we will assume that he possesses neither the moral 
courage nor the conscious cruelty which would enable him to strike a 
decisive blow—he must take time, for it would not do for him to ex- 
pose himself too rashly to the reproach of fickleness or inconsistency. 
He takes counsel with himself and considers. He has tried temporis- 
ing long enough ; the hoping for something unexpected to ‘turn up,’ 
which, somehow, never does! He must endeavour, by his behaviour, 
to drive her into seeking some desperate remedy. Perhaps he could 
arrange matters so as even to receive his dismissal from her own lips, . 
and thus bid farewell to her for ever with a clear conscience? At any 
rate he must break with her somehow ! 

All this occurs to him at odd moments, and by slow degrees, 
whilst he is shaving, and smoking, and driving about in hansom 
cabs. There is no formal sitting in conclave, no ‘ writing of divorce- 
ment,’ but a decree has gone forth against her, irrevocable as were 
those of the Medes and Persians. Notwithstanding that his better 
nature would recoil from the notion of anything like physical ill- 
usage—the remedy too often adopted in like case by stupid and im- 
pulsive persons of the lower classes—he commences, almost uncon- 
sciously, it may be, a system of torture and humiliation, calculated 
to shatter and undermine, if not actually to destroy. 

His system is ingeniously contrived, or it appears so at least to 
his victim, for necessity has rendered him cunning. He seems 
determined to furnish her with no ostensible grievance, nothing 
that, if complained of, could seem to any rational being to be deserving 
of complaint. He avoids everything which might appear to her to 
be aggressive. His sins are almost entirely sins of omission. A 
vainer or a less sensitive woman might not even perceive them ; but, 
<luring the golden days, he has learnt to know her so well! She has 
poured out her whole soul in oblation to her divinity, and can no 
Jonger shroud any part of her nature beneath that veil of mystery 
which is so attractive toa man. He is aware of all her little pecu- 
liarities, her pet aversions, her physical weaknesses, and of all the 
‘trifles ight as air’ that will either please or grieve her. Every hole 
in her armour is exposed to his all-seeing eye. She can no longer 
appeal to his imagination, and her affection for him has merely 
yielded him a monopoly in the infliction of torture. 

At first the woman’s loyal heart repudiates the notion that there 
ean be any change in his. She drives from her mind the suspicion 
that he intended to wound her by his words, and makes fresh excuses 
for him after every succeeding stab. Something must have worried 
him, or he was suffering from indigestion, or there was, perhaps, 
thunder in the air! She will ‘ soothe him with’ her ‘ finer fancies, 
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touch him with’ her ‘lighter thought.’ But matters do not rest 
here, for even with men who are still sincerely attached the stupid 
habit of thwarting and scolding the woman who loves them best 
will grow apace if it be encouraged. When he is not intensely 
irritable and impatient of the slightest contradiction, he assumes 
towards her an attitude of stony indifference, a most exasperating 
form of torture to a woman. He, whose eye was wont to kindle 
with joy at her coming, and dwell upon her every movement with 
reverence and affection, seems now to be often almost unconscious of 
her presence. She looks into his eyes appealingly. In what has 
she offended? She might as well expect to derive solace from 
gazing at a couple of oysters. 

‘Say something nice to me!’ she pleads at last, with a woman’s 
foolish craving for loving words. Something between a grunt and 
a groan is generally his only response. As is but natural, whenever 
she expects to meet him in public, she goes to some trouble and 
expense in the arrangement of her dress. He used to take such a 
pride in her personal appearance; no detail of her toilet was ever 
thrown away upon him, and her maid knows only too well the terrible 
scramble there has been to get that pink ball-dress ready by a parti- 
cular evening! But he takes no notice of it whatever. 

‘ Pink used to be your favourite colour!’ the poor creature 
ventures reproachfully, when his callousness has become almost past. 
bearing. ‘What! another new dress?’ he exclaims with quite the 
aggrieved manner of a bill-paying husband. He appears to be chiefly 
anxious to convince her that her advent is by no means the event of 
the evening; that he has other interests, other engagements, that 
the real enjoyment of the evening, in fact, will only begin after he 
has parted with her for the night. Then he will awaken from his 
present apathy to a sympathetic appreciation of his surroundings. 
The glum expression of martyrdom, which he now invariably assumes 
in her presence, will give place to a sunshiny smile. From a mood 
which is at once animated and radiant he may even rise to one of 
tempered hilarity. What a merry ringing laugh he used to have in 
the dear old days, and how amused he used to appear to be at some 
of her very mildest jokes! Now her wittiest sallies only provoke a 
contemptuous sneer, and very naturally, for, alas, her gaiety is pain- 
fully forced, and has he not heard her wittiest sallies hundreds and 
hundreds of times? She can see him in her mind’s eye, upon this 
particular evening, after he will have bade her good-night ; genial, 
responsive, caressing ; pouring soft nothings into the sated ears of 
frivolous and indifferent beauties, or lavishing some of the thousand 
little attentions which now no longer fall to her share upon greedy 
and malevolent dowagers. These are the forms that will afterwards 
recur to him in his dreams; her own will be utterly excluded from 
them, What a useless expenditure of time and energy! What a 
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casting of pearls before swine! Was this what he led her to expect 
when he went down upon his knees in that moonlit garden (utterly 
spoiling a brand-new suit of dress-clothes), and told her that sympathy 
and mutual affection were the only things worth having in this 
hollow and deceitful world? Or when he sent her that beautiful 


poem of his own composition beginning— 










Two days without thee ;—two long days! 





These memories are too much for her, and tears spring unbidden 
to her eyes. 

‘Is anything the matter?’ he inquires sharply. 

‘No; nothing, nothing!’ she answers hurriedly, quailing before. 
the sternness of that oystery eye, and so she separates from him for 
what remains of the night ; 









Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d, 










like Hamlet’s father before he turned into the ghost. 

Will he ever realise her sense of misery and humiliation when 
she reaches her solitary chamber, and when her maid, whilst unlacing 
the pink dress, inquires whether it has been much admired at the 
ball? ... ; 

If he could only pursue a perfectly firm policy of repression, he 
is conscious that he might attain his end in half the time that it 
will now take him to do so. But man is human, and there are 
days when, in spite of his irritating position, he feels so cheerful 
and self-complacent that he would fain be at peace with all the 
world. He dreads the disturbing effect of tears, reproaches, and 
melancholy looks—above all he dreads any allusion to the eternal 
Past—and so appears, for a while, to experience a return of his former 
tenderness. He accounts for his previous coldness in a variety of 
ways; he was overfatigued, had a touch of lumbago, or the stopping 
had come out of a front tooth. He curses his confounded weakness 
a moment afterwards, for she seems in the seventh heaven at his 
words. There is a rapprochement ; he has merely riveted his fetters, 
but she shall pay dearly upon the morrow for these few fleeting 
moments of happiness! . 

Still, he gains certain advantages by the direction he has given to 
her fears, This strange alteration in his temper proceeds, she is now 
convinced, entirely from physical causes. He must be indulged— 
humoured, amused. He should repair to some fashionable health- 
resort, or be entertained with ‘varied company.’ She must cease 
to intrude her own worries upon his notice, and never tease him by 
conswting him when she is in want of comfort or advice. Should 
she feel ill herself, she must ‘dissemble, and meet him with a 
honied smile, since he alone must enjoy all the privileges of 
the strong man and the invalid. Neither overfatigue, dyspepsia, 
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nor the coming of storms will be counted as extenuating circum- 
stances when she is concerned. What a contrast to the time when 
she was wont to fly to him in every difficulty; when he acted as 
a shield and buckler against. all human ills, and when his soothing 
influence was as balm to every wound! He comes back from the 
fashionable health-resort, or from the social gathering, as the case 
may be, with all his previous symptoms greatly aggravated. The 
mineral waters, or the pine-baths, or the massage, or the ‘ varied 
company’ have evidently done him no good, whilst the society of 
purposeless, pleasure-loving people has only made him more dis- 
satisfied than ever with his own position. He has rushed into 
several sentimental friendships, which occupy both his thoughts and 
his leisure, and has involved himself in more than one flirtation 
with young and attractive women. 

No one can talk sentiment better than he can, when it suits his 
purpose! His long ‘attachment’ has given him a thorough insight 
into the varying moods of woman. His female friends are electri- 
fied at the vast extent of his knowledge, and the result of the lessons 
which she has drummed into him with so much trouble is mistaken 
for intuition. Towards the mistress who has taught him all this he 
feels about as much gratitude as does the school-boy for the master 
who has thrashed him. ‘Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.’ There are moments when she wishes that she had not 
taught him quite so much ! 

He now causes her to pass through a period which might be truly 
described as purgatorial, were it possible for her to regard it as the 
prelude to any happier state. She is still terribly anxious about his 
health. His restlessness, his irritability, his occasional fits of torpid 
resignation, are each in their turn alarming. He plunges madly 
into society, fills up all his spare moments with business or amuse- 
ment which must keep him apart from her, and metes her out 
grudgingly only mere shreds and patches of time. He teaches her 
to regard the smallest concession upon his part as an important 
sacrifice, and takes her to task severely if she ventures either to 
interfere with his movements or to criticise his actions. Should she 
question him as to his present engagements, or display any interest 
in his future plans, she is informed that her feminine curiosity has 
now arrived at a pitch which renders his life almost unendurable, 
and that no man of spirit could possibly tolerate such a system of 
espionage. His variations of temper are so sudden and surprising 
that she now never knows in what mood she may find him, so that 
she hopes, fears, and despairs a dozen times at least in the course of 
the same day, and feels as though she were living upon the brink of 
a volcano. 

Of course he has long survived the phase of adoring compliment. 
She is no longer his ‘angel,’ his ‘ queen,’ his ‘ beautiful and only 
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love.’ This is as it should be, considering the time that has inter- 
vened. But he now adopts a tone of brusqueness which almost 
amounts to rudeness, and which is rendered all the more offensive 
when contrasted with the courteous and deferential manner which 
he assumes towards all other women in her presence. She tries to 
persuade herself at first that this very want of common politeness is 
a subtle compliment in itself, the most precious homage that a woman 
in her situation could possibly desire. He is treating her as most 
Englishmen are in the habit of treating their wives, whilst his 
seeming consideration for her imaginary rivals is merely a cloak for 
his indifference. Still, there are moments when she winces. No man 
has ever spoken to her like this before! He guesses her thought 
and accentuates the conjugal manner until it attains to that of the 
bully. She is cowed, terrified, bewildered, yet, whilst smarting 
under a keen sense of injustice, implores his forgiveness and pro- 
mises to amend her ways. He pardons her with the manner of an 
Eastern satrap commuting the sentence of an insubordinate slave, 
but his eye is cold and implacable. They seem now to be always 
confronting one another after the fashion of two hostile forces. 
Which side will be the first to surrender? To whom will be given 
the victory ? 

She departs from his presence broken and shattered both in mind 
and body. Her nights are passed in sleeplessness and tears. She 
flies for comfort. to nerve-tonics, stimulants, narcotics. Her health 
breaks down under the mental and moral tension, and her former 
good spirits entirely abandon her. A marked change takes place 
in her appearance. These few miserable months seem to have aged 
her as though they had been double the number of years. + She 
contemplates her face in the glass and confesses, in her humility, 
that there is good cause for some of his dissatisfaction. What a 
difference happiness makes to one’s looks; but hew easily he could 
restore her to the joy of living, if he would only condescend to show 
sometimes ‘the quality of mercy’! Half unconsciously, she comes 
to associate their meetings with the visits she has occasionally had to 
pay to her dentist. Who knows what unexpected twinges he may 
not cause her to undergo, what sensitive nerve he may not probe 
and puncture? He has crushed and wounded her so cruelly of late 
that she feels at length that she, too, is undergoing a change. She 
loves him, as he was in the past, as tenderly and devotedly as ever, 
but sadly, reverently, with ‘all regret,’ as one might love a dead 
man over whose quiet breast the blossoms of many changing seasons 
have bloomed and withered, but who is not yet forgotten. This new 
creature, with his hard, unfeeling ways, who wears, somehow, the 
outward air of her dead darling, she has discovered that she cannot 
love. Sometimes she longs to fly to that dead man for protection 
against the malignant being who seems to have assumed his shape. 
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Surely he would turn in his grave if he could only know of her 
agony! Then, suddenly, she recollects that these two are supposed, 
by other people, to be one and the same. It is a miserable experi- 
ence. If he would only change his outward shape as well as his 
heart! she thinks. Far better if he could become bald, or bottle- 
nosed, or altogether repulsive of aspect ; for can anything be more 
ghastly and unnatural than to behold the acute pain-giver masquer- 
ading thus in the likeness of the comforter and consoler of all ills? 
This is what causes her to break down nearly every time she looks at 
him! He has now established a real grievance against her, sufficient, 
in his eyes, to justify almost any act of reprisal. She is no longer 
cheerful or amusing when she is in his presence. Instead of en- 
deavouring to entertain and distract him, she is now nearly always in 
tears. He likes people who are bright, and pleasant, and sociable. 
Why cannot she behave like everybody else? What in the world 
does she complain of ? Has he not made sacrifices enough for her ? 
Why is it that she treats him to all this peevishness and discontent ? 

After each fresh meeting with him, she feels more wretched and 
disheartened. She ends by agreeing with him that this state of 
things cannot possibly continue. She has endured so much pain that 
a sense of numbness seems to be creeping over her. She has become 
inured to suffering, and has learnt to expect no more happiness in 
the future ; but, oh! for peace, and calm, and quiet, even if it were 
to be the peace, and calm, and quiet of the dead! . . . And then it 
is, maybe, that in the solitude of her chamber—as she stares 
vacantly at the pages of the book to which she may have turned for 
consolation, or dwells, tearfully, upon some old, tender letter that he 
had written her in the days that are done—the scales fall suddenly 
from her eyes. The truth confronts her in all its hideousness—the 
truth he has been trying to force upon her for all these miserable 
months, but which she was too blind to perceive, and which he was 
too kind (as she imagines) to tell her in plain words. He has ceased 
to care for her. He would drive her out of his life, and continue his 
way without her. ‘ Passion’s trance is overpast!’ 

A thousand years seem suddenly to divide him from her. At her 
feet opens an abyss, which she feels it would be worse than folly to 
cross. Hopelessly, wearily, but yet with a returning flicker of her 
old pride, she makes up her mind. She will give him back his 
freedom. He shall not taunt and torture her any longer. His 
ring, his portrait, the lock of his hair, shall be returned to him upon 
the morrow in a registered parcel. She is like a woman of marble. 
All sensation seems dead in her for the moment; and beyond the 
moment she will not dare to adventure. Who knows whether there 
will be any future at all for her? 

He accepts his dismissal with just one little pang of unexpected 
regret. After all the trouble they have both taken to construct and 
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preserve, it has actually come to this! . . . Butit has come through. 
her, as he desired that it should, and at a moment when it cannot 
even wound his vanity, for she had ceased to minister to that several 
years ago, if the truth must be told. It is all for the best (he says 
to himself), or he will endeavour, at least, that it shall be so. He 
has passed through the emotional period, and is absolutely safe from 
many of the dangers of life. It can never yield him anything better 
than he has had already—perhaps, but it is a comfort to know that 
he can smile now at a good deal that might once have made him 
weep. His imagination, too, which, of late, seemed to have been 
almost paralysed, is stimulated to fresh activity by the wider vista 
which is now revealed to his gaze, and he realises, not without a 
certain smug satisfaction, that the reputation he has earned for con- 
stancy and devotion may stand him in good stead should any open- 
ing occur for entering into a more eligible connection in the future. 


Mary MONTGOMERIE SINGLETON 
(Violet Fane). 
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THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY 


Data 
Population supplied by the eight London Water 1870 1891 
Companies . ‘ ; - 3,350,000 5,700,000 
Daily average consumption of w ate r in » gallons : - 104,000,000 184,000,000 
Minimum daily flow of the Thames . ; , 263,000,000 gallons 


Maximum daily amount which can legally be take nm. - 180,000,000 ,, 
Daily amount considered by the Royal Commission 
as the maximum which ought to be taken from 


the Thames ‘ . 110,000,000 __,, 
Average daily amount taken from the "Thames for 1901 
(January to September) . : : 96,926,000 __,, 


Amount taken daily from the Thames for July 1891 . 105,400,000 





Present daily average supply of water for London use :— 


From the Thames F ; , ; ‘ , ‘ 96,926,000 __,, 
- Lea . ; ‘ ; ‘ ° . . 59,644,000 __,, 
” 


From springs and wells, Lea valley . ‘ . ‘ 13,580,000 


Kentish wells 13,700,000 


” 






Total daily supply. . , F 183,850,000 


THE figures placed at the head of this article prove, I think, that the 
question of our water supply is one of the most important which we 
Londoners have to face. Moreover, it must be remembered that, in 
addition to the population within the area supplied by the water 
companies, there is a large and rapid increase in that of the Thames 
valley beyond their limits, and that this also has to be taken into 
consideration. 

It is no doubt true that the Commission which was appointed in 
1869, under the presidency of the Duke of Richmond, to inquire into 
the London water supply—which was an admirable Commission, and 
made a very careful inquiry—came to the conclusion that the Thames 
and the Lea, supplemented by the water obtainable from the chalk 
to the South East of London, and the Lower Green Sand, would 
furnish a supply sufficient for any probable increase of the metro- 
politan population. But experience has shown that they entirely 
under-estimated that increase and the consequent need for water. 
They calculated that 200,000,000 gallonsa day was the highest demand 
that need be reasonably looked forward to for metropolitan require- 
ments, for they said: ‘ We are of opinion that a probable increase of 
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population to 4,500,000 or 5,000,000 may have to be provided for, 
though we believe that the time for such an extended provision will 
be very remote.’ 

But so far from this increase being ‘ very remote,’ the population 
in twenty years already amounts to 5,500,000 and is rapidly increas- 
ing, while the consumption of water has risen from 104,000,000 to 
184,000,000 gallons daily on the average, and is even more in hot 
weather. No doubt the consumption per head in London is above that 
of some other large cities, but perhaps the good health of London 
may be in a great measure due to this very fact. In other large cities, 
however, the consumption per head is even larger, and there is 
moreover a general tendency to increase rather than diminish. 

Moreover, while the Commission expressed the opinion that ‘a 
maximum quantity of 110,000,000 gallons a day might safely be 
withdrawn from the Thames’ they did so upon the hypothesis of a 
minimum dry-weather flow of 350,000,000 gallons a day at Tedding- 
ton. It now appears, from information given by the Thames Conser- 
vancy to the City Committee, that while this may be the average flow 
in ordinary years, it is not the case in dry seasons. For instance, in 
August 1885, it was only 308,000,000 gallons a day, falling as low 
on some days as only 263,000,000 gallons, and the average flow for 
August 1887 was 340,000,000 gallons, falling as low on some days as 
255,000,000 gallons, of which no less than 40 per cent. was taken by 
the Water Companies. Moreover, the average amount taken from the 
Thames has risen in 1891 to 96,000,000 gallons daily, rising on some 
occasions to over 105,000,000, or practically to the maximum which, 
in the opinion of the Commission, ought ever to be taken from the 
Thames. : 

Passing on to the Lea, we fin! that there also the maximum is 
reached—many would say it has already been exceeded. The Royal 
Commission made a very full and careful inquiry into the possibility 
of obtaining further supplies from the Lea, and they summed up their 
conclusions in the 144th paragraph of their report as follows :— 


We believe that we ought not to calculate on any material increase from this 
source, and that we may consider the quantity which the Lea can contribute to 
the supply of London is not more than fifty millions of gallons daily. 


The amount now taken being 60 millions from the river and 
13} millions from springs and wells, it is obvious that no more can 
be expected from this source. 

Without in any way impugning the character of the water at 
present supplied to London, it will obviously become more and more 
difficult to maintain a satisfactory standard. Already there is a 
population of over 1,000,000 human beings and 1,600,000 horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs in the Thames valley above London. House- 
boats are on the increase, and Mr. Binnie, Chief Engineer to the 
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London County Council, dwells on the ghastly fact that in the same 
district over 20,000 persons are buried every year. 

Returning, however, to the question of quantity, and if, as I 
think will be generally admitted, we can reckon on no further supply 
of importance from the Thames, and on none at all from the Lea, we 
have still to consider whether the necessary amount might be obtained 
either (1) from wells, or (2) by providing reservoirs in which the 
winter floods might be stored up for summer use. 

Now, as regards the possibility of obtaining any large additional 
supply from wells, the Royal Commissioners of 1869, in paragraphs 
146 and 147 of their report, truly say : 


We do not agree with those who expect to get an almost unlimited increase of 
quantity of water by simply tapping the natural reservoirs in the chalk, for the 
supply of them must obviously be limited by the amount of rainfall. Moreover, 
as the water which penetrates into the reservoirs, raising the water line more or 
less above the level of the adjoining valleys, ultimately in greater part finds its 
‘way by springs into streams at the lower level of the district, any water drawn 
from the store by artificial means will most probably be at the expense of those 
streams. If this be true, it follows that any water obtained by tapping the chalk 
reservoirs that feed either the River Lea or Thames above Hampton would only 
pro tanto diminish these streams, and would therefore be little or nothing gained 
to the general supply. 


I do not say that this opinion is unanimously concurred in, but 


it is that also of Mr. John Evans and other high authorities. 

The next question is whether it is possible to store up water in 
the Thames valley. 

Mr. Binnie, who has known the Thames valley for many years, 
and to whose reports I am indebted for many of the foregoing facts, 
has been himself engaged in the construction of large storage 
reservoirs, and has informed the Council that he knows of no sites in 
the Thames area ‘suitable for storing water for the domestic supply 
of the Metropolis,’ nor, indeed, has any engineer of experience in 
the construction of such reservoirs advocated such a scheme. More- 
over, we must remember that even were such works possible, they 
would be at too low a level to supply water by gravitation, and 
large annual expense would have to be incurred for pumping. 

The London County Council, however, thought it would be 
important to obtain a special report on this branch of the subject, 
and referred it to Mr. Whitaker, F.R.S., who was entrusted by the 
Geological Survey to draw up their special report ‘On the Geology 
of London,’ and than whom there could be no higher authority on 
the subject. With him was associated Professor A. H. Green, F.R.S. 
They have drawn up a report in which they point out that ‘even 
if it were found practicable to construct storage reservoirs, the water 
impounded in them would be largely water that has flowed off 
highly cultivated and manured land.’ Moreover ‘ the land required 
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for works would be mostly valuable agricultural land; and, since 
in many cases the only possible reservoirs must be broad and shallow, 
the amount of land to be taken would be large.’ Their report may 
be summarised as follows :— 

Upper Thames.—‘ The first three miles of the course of the River 
Thames are over the limestones of the Lower Oolites. Here the rocks 
are too porous to allow of the construction of reservoirs. The river 
then enters on the flat ground formed by the Oxford clay, on which 
the configuration of the ground is such as to furnish no facilities for 
the construction of reservoirs.’ 

As regards the Thames tributaries, they say of the River Churn : 
‘Unfortunately, facilities for storage are absent. Between Cabberley 
and Cowley the bottom of the valley is formed of impervious clay ;° 
but the valley is, as is usual in such a case, broad and open, and 
affords no sites for reservoirs.’ With reference to the River Coln 
they continue: ‘ The case of this stream is so very similar to that of 
the Churn that it would be mere repetition to go into details.’ In 
the valley of the River Windrush there are no ‘ facilities for the con- 
struction of reservoirs.’ ‘The geological conditions of the River 
Evenlode and River Cherwell are so nearly the same as those of the 
streams already described that there is no necessity to particularise 
them.’ ‘The River Ray is a sluggish stream of small volume. We 
should hardly expect water of good quality from such a stream.’ 

We may now pass to the feeders on the right or southern bank 
of the Thames, which lie to the north of the chalk escarpment, and 
with reference to them ‘it must be remembered,’ they say, ‘that all 
the water from these streams finds its way in the end into the 
Thames, and whatever is taken from them is really abstracted from 
the river.’ 

‘A further question arises whether a supply of water might not 
be obtained over the great clay-flat of the Upper Thames, by sinking 
wells down into the Lower Oolites. It seems, a priori, not impossible 
that water might be thus obtained; for much water sinks into the 
porous beds of this formation at its outcrop on the Cotswold Hills,’ 
but, on the other hand, ‘ wells sunk at Swinton, Wantage, and else- 
where have not obtained supplies large enough to be of value in the 
present connection, and the water was salt.’ 

Middle and Lower Thames.—The Thames enters the chalk near 
Goring and flows over that formation thence to Bray (near Maiden- 
head), where it first enters the Tertiary district, though but for 
a few miles (and, indeed, is not yet shown as so doing on our 
geological maps), for at Windsor the chalk is again brought up for 
nearly two miles, though mostly hidden by drift. 

As regards the chalk area, ‘we may confine ourselves to under- 
ground supplies. There is little use in thinking of supplies by direct 

intake from streams, both on account of the strong opposition that 
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could be offered—probably with success—and of the difficulty of 
constructing reservoirs. . . . The valleys of the Thames and of its 
tributaries are not fitted for the construction of storage reservoirs, 
there being no good sites for the formation of dams across them.’ 
Their general conclusion, therefore, is that ‘there seems, then, to be 
but little prospect of constructing reservoirs for the impounding of 
flood water in any part of the Thames valley.’ It has been 
suggested that a large amount of water could be obtained by pump- 
ing from the gravel beds which extend over the Thames valley 
at points between Slough and Windsor and the present intakes of 
the Companies, but, as pointed out by the Royal Commissioners in 
the passage already quoted, any water abstracted from the springs 
which feed the Thames is pro tanto abstracted from the river 
itself. It seems evident, therefore, that if any new source of supply is 
to be obtained, it must be sought for elsewhere than in the Thames 
valley, and that no time should be lost in taking the preliminary 
steps. 

The matter is the more pressing because it requires some years to 
obtain a new supply from a distance. Manchester obtained its Act 
for bringing water from Thirlmere in 1879, and it has not yet got 
the supply. Liverpool, in 1880, was authorised to go to Wales for 
its requirements, and up to the present it has received only a small 
instalment of the water that is thus to be provided. If London has 
to get a fresh supply from Wales or any other distant source, two or 
three years would probably be required to prepare the plans and to 
obtain Parliamentary powers, and at least ten or twelve years more 
to execute the legal preliminaries and to carry out the necessary 
works; so that at the most moderate computation, without allowance 
for delays or mishaps, fifteen years would elapse before the wants 
of consumers could be met. Even if the present supply, therefore, 
be sufficient to provide for the increase of population during the next 
fifteen to twenty years, it is still imperative that the consideration as 
to a new supply should be undertaken at once. 

Shortly stated, the information at our command, as supplemented 
by further inquiry, was and is to the effect :— 

1. That the population supplied by the Water Companies had 
increased in a proportion far greater than had been anticipated—e.g. 
the Commission of 1869 regarded 4,500,000—5,000,000 as the outside 
number of the population to be supplied, and this only at some very 
remote period, whereas in fact the number has reached 5,500,000 in 
twenty years. 

2. That the quantity of water passing down the Thames is less 
than was calculated on, especially in dry seasons, and that the 
quantity abstracted by the Companies is from 50 to 60 per cent. more 
than in 1867. 

3. That so far as further supply is concerned the Lea is exhausted. 
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4. That as regards wells in the districts around London, the 
supply is limited, and is claimed by the inhabitants of those districts. 

5. That there would be great, if not insuperable, difficulty in 
making reservoirs in the Upper Thames. 

6. That according to the reports of the Government officials and 
others it would be difficult, in face of the growing population of the 
valleys of the Thames and Lea, to secure immunity from dangerous 
pollution. 

7. That the water-bearing areas of England and Wales are being 
rapidly appropriated by the growing populations of the great towns. 

Such being the facts, let us now consider what our position is. 

The Corporation of London instituted in 1890 an inquiry, and 
issued a very valuable report, from which some of the above statistics 
have been drawn, and as one result of the report the London County 
Council and the Corporation are now co-operating as regards the 
water question. The London County Council themselves have no 
legal powers enabling them to deal with the question. Last year, as 
their representative in Parliament, I introduced a Bill authorising 
them to do so, but the Government felt themselves unable to give 
me a day to bring it on, and I was therefore unable to make any 
progress with it. 

Under these circumstances, though the Council have been 
blamed for, as it is said, stepping out of their functions by consider- 
ing the question at all, I think the general verdict of Londoners will 
acquit them in this respect. 

As regards the question of an additional supply, the Council on 
the 9th of December, 1890, resolved that in their opinion it was 
desirable ‘to inquire whether the present sources of supply of water 
are adequate to the growing demands of the population in quantity 
and quality, and that Her Majesty’s Government be requested to 

institute an immediate inquiry whether any, and what, steps should 
be taken to provide a new and better supply, so that a report may be 
made thereon in the course of the ensuing session.’ 

In pursuance of this resolution, the following letter was sent to 
Lord Salisbury :— 

December 12, 1890. 


The Council was authorised by an Act of last session to make an inquiry 
into the subject of the London water supply, and was empowered to expend 
a sum of money not exceeding 5,000/. for this purpose. That inquiry, which 
has been commenced, has already convinced the Council that there are strong 
prima facie grounds for the belief that the Thames district will not long suffice 
for the needs of the rapidly growing population, and that an additional supply 
will soon be imperatively required. The Council, however, has no power to 
call upon the Water Companies or other independent bodies or persons to assist 
it in the inquiry, and any conclusion to which it comes will not necessarily be 
adopted either by such bodies or by the public. The Council has, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that in order to make such an inquiry complete and satisfactory 
it is desirable that it should be undertaken under the direction and with the aid 
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of Her Majesty’s Government. The object of this letter is, therefore, to request 
Her Majesty's Government, in accordance with the unanimous resolution of the 
Council, to institute an inquiry whether the present sources of supply of water 
are adequate in quantity and quality to the growing demands of the population, 
and whether any, and if any what, steps should be taken to provide a better supply. 
I am to add that under the circumstances the Council is anxious that no time 
should be lost, and has therefore expressed a hope that the inquiry which the 
Government is asked to institute may result in the presentation of a report before 
the close of the present Session. I send for your information a copy of a 
memorandum laid before the Council by the Vice-Chairman, Sir Thomas Farrer, and 
of a report by the Chief Engineer of the Council, both of which contain state- 
ments and reasons which it is believed will be found on perusal to justify the 
course which the Council asks the Government to take. Should your lordship 
be of opinion that a conference with a few of the members of the Council would 
assist you in forming a judgment on the matter submitted to you, I need hardly 
say that some of us would be happy to wait upon you. 
Iam Xe. 
Joun Lvpnocx. 


No answer having been received to this letter, I have written again 
to Government; but so far as the London County Council is aware 
no decision has yet been arrived at.! 

As regards the future management of the London water supply, 
the Royal Commission, presided over by the Duke of Richmond, 
reported in 1869: ‘That the future control of the water supply 
should be entrusted to a responsible public body, with powers con- 
ferred on them for purchase and extension of existing works, and for 


levying certain rates referred to.’ 

The select committee, of which Sir W. V. Harcourt was Chair- 
man, and which examined into the provisional agreements for pur- 
chase contained in the Government Bill of 1880, reported: ‘ That it 
is expedient that the supply of water to the metropolis should be 
placed under the control of some public body, which shall represent 
the interests and command the confidence of the water consumers.’ 


1 Since this was written the following answer has been received :— 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W., 
January 13. 
Sir,—Referring to the correspondence which has taken place between the London 
County Council and Her Majesty’s Government, I have to intimate to you for the 
information of the Council that Her Majesty’s Government have resolved to advise 
the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire—‘ Whether, taking into considera- 
tion the growth in the population of the metropolis, and the districts within the 
limits of the metropolitan Water Companies, and also the needs of the localities not 
supplied by any metropolitan Company, but within the watersheds of the Thames and 
the Lea, the present sources of supply of these Companies are adequate in quantity and 
quality, and, if inadequate, whether such supply as may be required can be obtained 
within the watersheds referred to, having due regard to the claims of the districts 
outside the metropolis, but within these watersheds, or will have to be obtained out- 
side the watersheds of the Thames and the Lea.’ 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES T, RITCHIE. 


To the Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 
the Chairman, the London County Council. 
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The majority of the London County Council is also in favour of 
buying up the London Water Companies, and placing the water 
supply of London under municipal management. The City authorities 
are of the same opinion, as also was the House of Commons Com- 
mittee which sat last year. Notwithstanding this consensus ot 
opinion, I must confess that I am unconvinced. 

Moreover, though the County Council is in favour of purchase at 
what they would consider a fair price, they are totally opposed to 
purchase by arbitration, believing that they would have to pay more 
than the real value of the undertakings; and their idea, at least 
that of their Water Committee, as to the real value, differs so greatly 
from those of the Water Companies that there seems absolutely no 
prospect of purchase by agreement—at any rate at present. ‘This 
being so, there ceases to be any important practical difference 
between their view and mine; the resolution in favour of purchase 
falls into the category of ‘a pious opinion.’ 

Under these circumstances Londoners would, I think, do well 
to consider the alternative, which seems to me the best, and which 
Sir T. Farrer looks on as possible, though less desirable—namely, an 
arrangement under which the increase arising from the quinquennial 
re-valuation of property in London should be abandoned, that the 
London County Council should provide an additional supply of water, 
and a provision be arranged, as is now the case with the Gas 
Companies, under which future profits should be shared equitably 
between the Companies and the people of London. 

No doubt there would be great difficulties in effecting any such 
arrangement, and the first question which arises is whether we may 
not be content with the present state of things, and leave matters as 
they are. The facts, however, clearly show, I think, that it would 
be short-sighted and unwise to do so. That is, at any rate, the 
opinion both of the London County Council and of the Corporation, 
who will jointly ask Parliament for powers (1) to form a -statutory 
Water Committee; (2) to provide an additional water supply, and 
either (3) to buy up the Companies, or (4) to come to an arrange- 
ment with them. 

Will the Water Companies oppose these proposals? The Com- 
panies themselves admit (I am quoting from the speech of their very 
able advocate, Mr. Pember) that they ‘must, under the provisions in 
their special Acts, at their own expense lay mains and bring pure 
and wholesome water to every part of their district, when required 
to do so by owners and occupiers, who will take a supply for three 
years, and whose aggregate annual water rate will not be less than 
one-tenth of the expense of providing and laying such mains; and 
in those mains the Companies must, under penalties, keep on 
Sundays, as on other days, sufficient pure and wholesome water for 


the domestic use of the inhabitants.’ 
R 2 
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In the interests of their shareholders the Companies cannot 
then, I think, leave matters as they are. To do so would be to incur 
an immense responsibility. They would moreover, I am sure, find 
the Council quite willing to enter into negotiations with every desire 
to arrive at an amicable and equitable settlement. 

Where, then, is this additional supply to be obtained? It must 
be remembered that the districts from which an additional supply 
of water for London can be obtained are very limited. One of these 
has been recently acquired by Liverpool. I opposed the Bill at the 
time in the interests of London; as I believed, and still believe, 
that Liverpool ought to have gone to one of the Westmoreland 
Lakes. 

Birmingham will bring in a Bill next session to appropriate part 
of the head waters of the Wye. 

We have still to see whether Parliament will sanction this. The 
House of Commons Committee of last year in their report unani- 
mously expressed the opinion, in which Londoners will certainly 
concur, that— 


In view of the possibility of its being ultimately established that the present 
sources cannot be extended, and that additional sources are required, and in view 
also of the fact that the possible fresh areas of supply are limited, and are already 
being drained for other large communities, your Committee think that Parliament 
may well consider, before granting any powers for further encroachment upon 
those areas, how far provision ought fairly to be made for the possible require- 
ments alike of the metropolis and of the other large populations upon the lines of 
supply. 

I believe, then, that the best and most economical course would 
be that an additional supply should be secured either by the Com- 
panies with the aid of the Council, or by the Council under an 
arrangement with the Companies; and that an agreement should be 
come to with the Water Companies, under which future profits 
should be equitably divided between the Companies and the rate- 
payers. It is hardly necessary to point out that the provision of 
such an additional supply is almost as important for the surrounding 
districts as it is for the metropolis itself, so that the Corporation and 
the County Council may fairly hope to receive the support of the 
home counties in the ensuing session. 

In conclusion, then, I have attempted to show that this question 
is one of pressing and vital importance ; that the population of the 
Thames valley is rapidly increasing; that the limits of the present 
water supply are nearly reached ; that it will very shortly be neces- 
sary to go elsewhere for a further supply ; and, last not least, that 
unless we do so soon we may find that the available areas have been 
appropriated by other cities, and that we are too late, 


JOHN LUBBOCK. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF TEWFIK PACHA 


THE first time I ever set eyes on the late Khedive of Egypt was in 
1869, shortly before the opening of the Suez Canal. Those who like 
myself were present at that gorgeous pageant will doubtless remem- 
ber a fair, pale lad, clad in the orthodox Stambouli black coat and red 
fez, who used to be seen alone in a close carriage driving up and down 
the Schoubra road on the Friday promenades. The little lad of 
eight was pointed out to all visitors to Cairo as the eldest son of 
the Effendina, the lord and master of Egypt, the prince who was 
then entertaining the world to celebrate the piercing of the Isthmus, 
and who was expected to revive the glories of the Pharaohs and 
to extend the dominion of Egypt to the Equatorial Lakes. Some 
nine years passed before I revisited the Valley of the Nile ; and 
during that interval there had been important changes, not only 
in the state of Egypt, but still more in the position of the Khedivial 
family. Egypt was bankrupt ; Ismail Pacha was involved in almost. 
inextricable financial and political difficulties, and Tewfik, by a 
strange stroke of fortune, had become heir to the Khedivial throne. 
During the early years of his life his succession to the throne in 
the event of his father’s death seemed utterly improbable, if.not im- 
possible. By Mussulman law and usage, the head of a family is 
succeeded, not by his eldest son, but by his eldest male kinsman ; 
and according to ordinary rules Ismail, if he had died upon the 
throne, would have been succeeded, not by his son Tewfik, but by 
his uncle, Halim Pacha, one of the youngest sons of Mehemet 
Ali. At the time, however, when Tewfik was just of age, Ismail Pacha 
resolved to change the law of succession. In 1873, when the Unified 
Loan was first brought out, Ismail was at the apogee of his short- 
lived grandeur. He had immense influence at Stamboul. The re- 
sources of Egypt and the loans made by European capitalists were 
at his sole disposal; and by lavish grants of money to the Sultan, 
in the shape of an augmented tribute, as well as by munificent 
largesses to the ministers and favourites of Stamboul, he obtained 
firman from the then Commander of the Faithful, Abdul Aziz, decreeing 
that henceforth the Khedivate should pass from father to son in lieu of 
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following the regular Oriental mode of descent. Why Ismail attached 
so high a value to this change in the succession has never, so far 
as I am aware, been clearly ascertained. He was certainly not 
prompted by any special affection for his eldest son, as he notoriously 
preferred his younger children. I should doubt, too, whether the 
abstract advantages of our Western system, under which a son is his 
father’s natural heir, had any great weight with such a prince as 
Ismail. Nobody who has not been to some little extent behind the 
scenes at Oriental Courts can realise how potent a factor the dread of 
assassination is on the part of reigning sovereigns. I do not say, I 
should not be justified in saying, that Ismail Pacha was afraid of any- 
one in particular, But his predecessor, Abbas Pacha—if Cairene report 
be true—had been strangled to death in his own harem not many 
years before; and only a few years later Sadyk Pacha, the Mon- 
fettish, met with a sudden and violent death under circumstances 
which have never been satisfactorily explained. This much, at any 
rate, you may take for granted, that the advantage of having as heir 
a son who in the course of nature must expect to succeed to the 
throne, and who has, therefore, no direct interest in removing the 
actual occupant before his time, cannot but commend itself to every 
ruler of an Eastern country ; and unless some consideration of this kind 
operated on his mind, it is difficult to understand why Ismail Pacha 
should have spent an enormous sum in securing the succession to the 
throne toa son for whom he had no special affection. 
As a matter of fact, Ismail certainly cared less for Tewfik than he 
did for his other sons, all of whom were, I believe, by different 
mothers. In common with the class of Turkish Pachas to which 
Mehemet Ali and his family belonged, Ismail had the same sort of 
contempt for the native Egyptians as the Normans in the days of 
the Conquest had for the Saxons. Now Tewfik’s mother, unlike all 
her husband’s other wives, was of Fellaheen extraction, and, in as far 
as the secrets of the harem are known abroad, she retained very little 
influence over her lord and master after the early period of their 
marriage. I think, too, that, without any other cause, the mere fact of 
Tewfik’s being his designated successor would have rendered him an 
object: of disfavour, if not of dislike, to a prince of Ismail’s character. 
se the cause what it may, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
Ismail did not treat his eldest son with the same kindliness as he 
evinced towards his younger children. For some reason or other, 
Tewfik was scarcely allowed to leave Egypt during his father’s reign : 
he was given none of the educational advantages so freely lavished 
on his brothers: he was kept studiously in the background. The 
first occasion on which I made his acquaintance was at a ball given 
by the Khedive in the Gesireh Palace in the year 1878. Some short 
time before I had published in this Review an article which had 
excited considerable attention amongst persons interested in Egyptian 
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affairs. The interest was due not so much to any merits in the 
article itself as to the fact that it threw considerable light upon a 
question which was at that period exciting much comment. The 
financial enbarrassments of Egypt, or rather of the Khedive—for in 
those days Egypt and the Khedive were one and the same thing—had 
provoked the interference of the European Powers, and had led, first 
to Mr. Cave’s mission and then to the Goschen-Joubert Commission of 
Inquiry. It was known that, after making all allowances for discounts 
and commissions and perquisites, the Khedive had during the twelve 
years of his reign obtained enormous sums of money from European, 
and especially from French, capitalists. The difficulty was to account 
for the way in which this money had been spent. There was no 
question it was gone; the only point in doubt was whether any por- 
tion of it could be recovered for the benefit of Egypt and her creditors. 
The official Court explanation was that the loans had been mainly 
spent on the Suez Canal, or the Alexandria docks, or the Soudan 
railway, on the extension of Egyptian rule towards Central Africa, or a 
number of public works which might or might not have been well 
advised, but which were undertaken in the interest of Egypt. At 
that period I was in close relations with persons intimately acquainted 
with Egyptian affairs; and the object of the article referred to was 
to show that the chief cause of Ismail Pacha’s financial embarrass- 


ments was his ambition to become the actual landowner of Egypt, on 
the strength of which he had actually already appropriated, partly by 
purchase, partly by violence, over a million acres, or one-fifth of the 


whole area of cultivated land. 

I believe now, as I believed then, that the statement was sub- 
stantially true. But, whether true or false, its publication was not 
without a direct influence on the course of Egyptian affairs. It 
stimulated the demand for an International Commission of Inquiry to 
ascertain the manner in which Ismail had disposed of the funds he 
had appropriated to his own use. The demand assumed serious 
proportions, and, in order to avoid the appointment of such a Com- 
mission, the Khedive formed the co-called Constitutional Ministry, 
and surrendered a considerable portion of the lands he had acquired 
either in his own name or in that of his family. I hope I shall not 
be thought desirous to magnify my own small share in this achieve- 
ment. I was only the mouthpiece of others; but still it was hardly 
to be expected—and I certainly did not expect myself—that the author 
of the article in question should be a persona grata at the Khedivial 
Court. A few months after the appearance of the article I went out 
to Egypt, and immediately on my arrival I had the honour of being 
invited to dine with the Khedive, and to take part in all the official 
festivities that were supposed to inaugurate the establishment of the 
new constitutional régime. Here let me add, in passing, that of the 
ex-Khedive himself, in as far as my personal relations with him were 
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concerned, I have nothing but good to say. I was associated, and 
known to be associated, with the interests which brought about the 
curtailment of his authority and his ultimate deposition ; and in my 
writings I have necessarily said many things which must have given 
great offence to the Viceroy. But during my frequent sojourns in 
Egypt in the year preceding his downfall, and during my many in- 
terviews with him after his exile, I was always treated by him with 
consideration and courtesy. Nothing could be more dignified than 
his demeanour towards his political opponents. Of all the men who 
had served and then deserted him, I never heard him say a word of 
disparagement. Indeed, the solitary occasion on which I ever knew 
of his showing personal bitterness in conversation was once when he 
spoke to me of his son and successor. 

To make a long story short, the ball at the Gesireh Palace took 
place while my article was still fresh in Egyptian memories. I was 
strolling about the rooms when an old friend of mine, an Anglo-Egyp- 
tian official, not celebrated for his tact or discretion, seized hold of 
my arm with the words, ‘I want to present you to his Highness 
Prince Tewfik.’ I turned round, and saw a stout, heavy-looking young 
man, seemingly very ill at ease. The cause of his discomfort was. 
obvious enough. His father was standing near us, and was watching 
us with his sharp sleepy eyes, and which always reminded me of a 
cat shamming sleep. I have seldom seen a man so manifestly anxious 
to cut short an interview as Tewfik was on the occasion of which I 
speak. He stammered, hesitated, spoke a few words of halting French, 
and uttered an audible sigh of relief as I bowed and passed on. 

I mention this incident, not on account of its intrinsic importance, 
but as illustrating the conditions under which the late Khedive passed 
his life up to the date of his father’s deposition. He was always suspected 
at Court of being in league with his father’s opponents ; and though 
I doubt whether Ismail Pasha really believed this, yet to have so in- 
trigued was so exactly what, under like circumstances, he would have 
done himself, that he could never quite shake off the suspicion. My 
own impression is that, though Ismail greatly preferred his younger 
sons, he entertained a conviction that Tewfik, from his supposed lack 
of energy and timidity of disposition, was less dangerous as an heir- 
apparent than any of his brothers would have been in his place. In 
plain words, Tewfik’s chief recommendation in his father’s eyes was his 
apparent insignificance ; and therefore, by the exigencies of his posi- 
tion, as well as by natural bent of mind, he was condemned for the 
first thirty years of his life to play a very subordinate part at the 
Khedivial Court. As I have said, he was kept almost entirely at 
home: no special pains were taken with his education: he grew up 
mainly under native influences, and was, in consequence, far more 
imbued than his brothers with the ideas, prejudices, and convictions 
of an ordinary Mussulman prince. 
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At the period of which I speak he lived with his family on a smalh 
estate a mile or two out of Cairo, and devoted himself to agricultural 
pursuits. Except on state occasions, he was little seen at Court, and, 
unlike the other members of his family, was almost unknown in the 
cosmopolitan society which in those days had made Cairo its special 
rendezvous. Yet even then he was anxious that his sons should have 
a better education than himself, and had engaged the services of an 
English tutor, who I remember telling me at the time that, if ever 
Tewfik came to the throne, people would find there was far more in 
him than he was given credit for by popular report. 

In as far as I can remember, I never met Tewfik from the day of 
the Gesireh ball till after he had succeeded to the throne. From 
that period I saw him frequently during my many visits to Egypt. 
Without his father’s brightness or charm of manner, he had a good 
deal of the paternal shrewdness, and he was always excessively 
anxious to learn from other than official sources what was the state of 
public opinion in England with reference to Egyptian affairs. During 
the first two years of his reign his position was excessively insecure, 
or, at any rate, was believed to be so by himself, At the outset he 
was not popular with his own countrymen, The commencement of 
his rule coincided with the ‘appointment of the Commission of 
Liquidation and with a wholesale cutting-down of expenditure. I 
remember Tewfik telling me that when on his accession he looked 
into the expenditure of the Court, he found that in his father’s time 
some ten thousand inmates or hangers-on of the palace were lodged, 
boarded, and clothed at the expense of the State. All this outlay was 
ruthlessly cut down, and a large number of Court dependents were 
thus converted into bitter enemies of the new régime. There were 
many cases of great individual hardship, and even injustice, and of 
these Tewfik, perhaps unjustly, bore the obloquy. Then, too, from 
the beginning, the French element in Egypt was unfriendly to Tewfik. 
The lavish extravagance and reckless expenditure of the previous 
reign, though they had impoverished Egypt, had enriched a large 
number of speculators and adventurers, either of French extraction 
or connected by social ties with the French colony ; and all who had 
suffered in pocket or position by the downfall of Ismail were in those 
days.going about saying that Tewfik had proved a failure as a ruler, 
and that the restoration of Ismail was the one thing which could save 
Egypt. Ido not believe the French Government ever encouraged. 
these intrigues; but the French Consuls-General, who succeeded 
each other at that period with startling rapidity, were all agreed in 
this—that it was their interests to stand well with the French 
colony; and therefore they always observed a sort of malevolent 
neutrality attitude towards Tewfik. It was easy to see that the 
dread of his father’s return constituted at this time the dominant 
factor in Tewfik’s policy. He was willing and anxious to rely on 
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England, but he could never feel certain, till our occupation had 
become an accomplished fact, that we might not throw him over, 
and therefore he was almost forced to play a double game. More- 
over, the evacuation of the Soudan, which had been forced upon him 
by the pressure of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and carried out with 
perhaps unnecessary rigour by Sir Evelyn Baring, had deeply out- 
raged his feelings both as an Egyptian and as a sovereign. Public 
opinion in Egypt, in as far as such a thing can be said to exist at 
all, was dead against the surrender of the Soudan, Even Cherif Pacha, 
the most genial, easygoing, and cynical of Egyptian statesmen, had 
resigned sooner than sanction a measure which he regarded as fatal 
to the interests of Egypt ; and for the first and only time in Egyptian 
records, there was found to be great difficulty in securing the services 
of any man of eminence to fill the post of Minister. The force of 
<ircumstances made Nubar Pacha Premier; and as a Christian, and 
still more as an Armenian, Nubar was distasteful to Tewfik, who had, 
to a far greater degree than either his father or his brothers, the 
prejudices of a Turk by race and a Mussulman by creed. 

It was curious to note how, surrounded though he was with diffi- 
<ulties, and exposed to every kind of sinister influence, Tewfik gradu- 
ally qualified himself for the position he had been called upon to 
occupy. His nervousness of manner wore off as he became more used 
to being the Effendina, the lord and master. It is true his lordship 
was stripped of half its dignity and his mastership was woefully 
curtailed; but, in the eyes of a race who can understand no other 
system of government than that of a personal ruler, he was still the 
fountain of honour, the supreme awarder of reward and punishment. 
Then came the Arabi insurrection. To do Tewfik justice, he was 
personally prepared to have made short work of ‘ Achmed the Egyptian.’ 
But the British Government intervened, and both before and after 
the outbreak of the insurrection insisted that, in deference to public 
opinion in this country, Arabi should be treated, not as a rebel, but as 
apatriot. Ihave no direct evidence as to the fact, but I have no more 
doubt than that I am writing these lines, that during the months 
that preceded the actual outbreak, as well as during the outbreak 
itself, Tewfik used one language to the representatives of Great 
Britain and another to Arabi and his followers. Every Oriental prince, 
and a great many European princes, would have done the same in a 
like position. Throughout all this period, as indeed throughout the 
whole of Mr. Gladstone’s administration, nobody, not even the British 
Consul-General, could say with any certainty how far our Government 
was or was not prepared to support the Khedive. I believe it will be 
found, whenever the true story of our times is written, that up to the 
date of the bombardment of Alexandria the Ministry had never de- 
finitely made up their minds as to the necessity of military interven- 
tion in Egypt. This being so, Tewfik is hardly to be blamed if he 
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tried to keep open a door of escape in the event of his being deserted 
at the last moment by England, and left face to face with his enemies. 

Our intervention unquestionably preserved Tewfik’s throne, and, 
in all probability, preserved his life. For the services rendered him 
by the British occupation I have often heard him express his grati- 
tude. But he was far too shrewd a man not to be aware that our 
intervention was due far more to care for our own interests than to 
any regard for his personal welfare. Moreover, he always bitterly 
resented the manner in which our Government interfered with the 
punishment of Arabi and his adherents after the suppression of the 
mutiny. To treat the defeated insurgents as well-meaning and 
mistaken patriots, and to condemn them to an honourable exile in 
lieu of the stern doom which would have been meted out to them 
in any Oriental, and indeed in almost every European, country, was 
to destroy the prestige and the authority of the sovereign. “‘Tewfik 
knew this, and yet was aware that he was powerless to resist the 
orders of his British protectors. When we refused to allow Tewfik a 
free hand in dealing with the men who had rebelled against his rule, 
intrigued against his authority, and threatened his life, we destroyed 
the last remote chance of establishing an independent native govern- 
ment at Cairo, strong enough to maintain order in its own dominions 
without the support of British troops. 

It was not in human nature that Tewfik should not resent the 
sort of tutelage under which he was placed; a tutelage which was 
rendered even more irksome than it need have been by the mode in 
which it was applied. I have been told by one of the Khedive’s 
Ministers at this period, that one day his Highness pointed to a 
sritish sentinel standing in front of the Abdin Palace, and said, in a 
sudden outburst of irritation, ‘Do you suppose that J like this? 
Why, every time I pass a British soldier in the street I long to get out 
and take him by the neck.’ It is impossible but that in his heart 
of hearts the son of Ismail Pacha, the great-grandson of Mehemet 
Ali, should not have resented, both as a Turk and a Mussulman, 
the sort of subjection in which he was placed, as a sort of puppet 
king, whose Mayor of the Palace was to be found at the British 
Consulate. 

It would, however, be a gross mistake to suppose that, because 
Tewfik expressed at times a keen sense of his dependent position, he 
ever after Tel-el-Kebir tried seriously to recover his independence, or 
still less to exchange the protection of England for that of France. 
Unlike his father, Tewfik had few or no French proclivities. The 
dissolute free-living entowrage of Ismail’s Court, in which the French 
element reigned socially supreme, had always been distasteful to 
Tewfik. A man of very simple tastes, of quiet domestic habits, and 
of a thoughtful if narrow mind, he had more sympathy with the 
English view of life than with that which finds favour amidst our 
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French neighbours. The Turks, in common with most ruling races, 
appreciate, even if they fail to practise, the virtues which, as a rule, 
accompany masterdom. Personal courage, love of truth, honesty in 
dealing, dignity of manner, are things which the Osmanli respects in 
themselves. I am not saying for one moment that Englishmen have 
a monopoly of integrity or honesty. But I do say that, as a body, 
the English officials in Egypt have been men of high character and 
singular loyalty. The first idea of an Englishman who takes service in 
a foreign State is, that he has got to earn his salary, to perform the 
work he has undertaken, and to do his best for his employers. The first 
idea of every Frenchman in a similar position is, if he is a high- 
minded man, to use his position to promote the influence of France ; 
if he is a low-minded man, to fill his own pockets. This difference 
was keenly appreciated by Tewfik. He learnt gradually to see that 
his English advisers and his English officials had really the interest 
of Egypt at heart. He might not—in many cases he did not— 
approve of our reforms; but he realised that, whether wise or unwise, 
they were enforced upon him by an honest wish to promote Egyptian 
welfare. Time after time I have heard him express his personal 
admiration for the good conduct of the British army of occupation. 
He told me once he had been looking over the public records of the 
period when Cairo was occupied by the French, and that he had found 
there were more charges of assaults and outrages committed in one week 
by the French soldiery than were even alleged against our own troops 
in the course of a year. His own experience had led him to form a very 
low opinion of the Egyptians as soldiers, and he more than once 
expressed an opinion to me that the attempt to form a native 
Egyptian army was a mere waste of time and money. But for the 
English officers in the Egyptian army, and still more for the English 
engineers employed in the Irrigation works so ably carried out by 
Sir Scott Moncrieff, he could find no terms of praise too strong to 
express his gratitude. 

As I have said, my visits to Egypt at this period, though frequent, 
were, as a rule, separated by considerable intervals of time. In con- 
sequence I was in a position to note the development of Tewfik’s 
character more closely than those who were in constant communica- 
tion with him. Each time I saw him I was struck with his mental 
growth. In the early days of his reign the holding of the weekly 
receptions at Abdin was obviously a burden to him. His manner was 
nervous ; he had little to say, and hesitated in saying it. But as 
time went on he got used to the ordeal of addressing remarks to a 
circle of some hundred people seated on divans, and was able to chat 
pleasantly with his visitors. He applied himself, too, steadily to 
acquiring a knowledge of English: and though he preferred to speak 
French, with which he was more familiar, he had no difficulty latterly 
in making himself’ intelligible in our English tongue. There was a 
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certain quiet humour about him. During the first part of his reign 
it was not very easy for a visitor to find subjects of conversation with 
his Highness which might not lead to awkward allusions. As a rule, 
therefore, visitors confined themselves to commonplace topics, such 
as the beauty of the Egyptian air and the charm of the Egyptian 
climate. I recollect at this time the Khedive remarking to me, 
“I do wish your English friends would not always commence their 
conversations by congratulating me on the air of Egypt. The 
air is none of my making, and to me it is no novelty.’ Some 
years later, when a number of personal attacks on Tewfik had been 
made in the House of Commons, his Highness asked me to explain to 
him the reason of these persistent attempts to disparage his services. 
I did my best to explain to him the beauties of our party system of 
government, and to show him that the real object of these attacks 
was not to injure him but to throw discredit on the Egyptian policy 
of the Government. In speaking I used the words ‘a philippie against 
your Highness.’ The moment I had used it, I doubted whether 
Tewfik, whose reading was limited, would understand the allusion. 
But to my surprise he burst out laughing and said: ‘ Philippique, 
c'est le vrai mot—voila le mot que je cherche depuis longtemps.’ 

Had Tewfik lived, I think he would have become much more of 
a substantive ruler. Though in his inmost heart he could never 
have liked our protectorate, he had good sense enough to perceive 
that it was inevitable, and that by accepting it freely and frankly 
he could regain a considerable amount of personal authority. I 
have little doubt the English officials in Egypt would bear me out 
in my assertion that, as time went by, Tewfik became a far more 
important factor in the administration of the country than he had 
been at the outset, and that also he made himself more and more 
the representative of such public opinion as exists in Egypt. Unlike 
his father, he was a devout Mussulman, and his subjects soon per- 
ceived that under his reign the interests of Islam would not suffer 
from the fact of the country being under a British protectorate. 
Though a most attached and—in as far as the truth about the 
interior life of the harem is ever known abroad—a most faithful hus- 
band, he was personally hostile to the emancipation of women from 
the restraints under which they are placed by the laws and usages of 
Islam. All attempts on the part of several of his Europeanised relatives 
to adopt the habits of Western life met with his grave disapproval ; 
and he even viewed with disfavour the existence of intimate social 
relations between his Mahometan subjects and the European colony, 
Some of the jewnesse dorée of Cairo, who, inspired by the example of 
British officers, tried to start driving four-in-hands at the Schoubra 
promenade, received a direct warning that any continuance in the 
practice would involve the displeasure of the Court. 
The time has not come yet when a true history of the events 
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through which Egypt has passed under British domination could 
be written. But when that time comes, I think Tewfik will be 
found to have played a far more important part in the drama than 
he was given credit for by his own contemporaries. Within the 
limitations imposed by his birth, his antecedents and his position, 
Tewfik was, I believe, honest, kindly, and loyal. Of all the dynasty 
of Mehemet Ali, there is none who, after his own fashion, had the 
welfare of Egypt so much at heart as the prince who has just been 
gathered to his fathers. 


EpwarpD DICEY. 





THE ‘IDEAL’ UNIVERSITY 


‘ REMEMBER that England is no longer what shewas when our colleges 
were founded ; that her population is not more increased in numbers 
than in intelligence, and in a certain and improvable kind of educa- 
tion and refinement, in upward aspirations to be guided rather than 
checked ; that the desire for academic training it is almost unnatural 
for the universities to oppose, and that it is far better that those who 
press on them should enter by the gates than through a breach.” 
So wrote Sir J. T. Coleridge just twenty-three years ago. Not un- 
certainly and with timidity, but with clear-sighted intelligence and 
irresistible enthusiasm ; not step by step, but by bounds, has the revo- 
lution, which had then scarcely defined itself, proceeded. From men 
and women of all classes and in every walk in life ; from the mine and 
from the workshop, from our counting-houses and our offices, from 
the shop and from the board-school has gone forth the same voice— 
the cry for liberal education. A serious interest in literature, in 
philosophy, in history, in science, and an eager desire for instruction 
in such studies, have become characteristics of those sections of our 
community which were a few years ago proverbially indifferent to 
subjects of this kind. For one young man or young woman then 
apable of profiting from teaching of a high standard, there are now 
multitudes. For one institution like the Working Men’s College, 
there are now hundreds. For one course of lectures like those de- 
livered by Maurice and Brewer, there are now thousands. But the cry 
for liberal education, on the part of the people, has been by no means 
the chief element in this memorable revolution. It is in the response 
to the cry that that element is to be found; for if the response was 
an effect, it was one of those effects which become in their turn 
initiative. Had those to whom the appeal was addressed turned a 
deaf ear to it, had the very few men in Oxford and Cambridge whose 
conception of the scope and nature of education is not purely aca- 
demic contented themselves with expressions of sympathy, had social 
philanthropists and public men, who have the welfare of the people 
at heart, declined to move in a matter not affecting material and 
physical comfort, little calculated to impress the crowd, and out of 
which no political capital could immediately be made, the’cry would 
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still have continued. It would have grown every year louder and 
more importunate. It would have commanded attention, at last, 
but not perhaps in our generation. It was not, however, to deaf 
ears that the appeal was made. No sooner had it become articulate 
than it found response. The right of every English citizen to share 
in what had hitherto been the monopoly of the privileged few—a 
liberal education—soon became the first article in the creed of 
every philanthropist and friend of the people. To facilitate the 
attainment of that instruction, to devise means of imparting it, in 
such forms and under such conditions as should place it within the 
reach of all who desired to avail themselves of it, whether as day 
students, whose time would be their own, or as evening students, who 
would pursue their work collaterally with the business of life, this 
became the problem which had to be solved. Now it was plain that 
whatever scheme might be devised, no scheme could be satisfactory 
without the sanction of the universities. On their recognition and 
patronage depended, for obvious reasons, the whole future of the 
experiment. It was for them to suppty teachers, for it was impera- 
tive that the teaching should be of an academic standard and of an 
academic stamp; it was for them to direct and test that teaching, for 
without that direction all would be anarchy, and without that scrutiny 
all would be insecure. 

But the universities regarded the whole movement with suspicion 
and disfavour. Nothing daunted, however, the small band, at the 
head of which was Professor Stuart, determined to persevere. In a 
very short time the scheme had vindicated itself by its success. It 
had attracted the attention of public men. It had found friends and 
coadjutors among all parties and all denominations. Gradually the 
universities began to regard it with favour. The recognition and 
patronage which Cambridge had, at first, refused she now consented 
to grant. And shedid more. Inallowing the possession of a certain 
number of certificates of continuous study to reckon as tantamount 
to a year’s residence at the university, and in conferring the privi- 
lege of affiliation on certain centres of teaching, she placed the 
scheme, in principle at least, on an academic basis. Next Oxford came 
forward. Oxford indeed has not as yet conceded the privileges which 
have been referred to, but she has given her sanction to the scheme 
by authorising the organisation of lectures, the appointment of 
lecturers and examiners, and by granting certificates to examinees. 

But this movement is still only in its infancy. There is every- 
thing to justify the belief that its progress during the next few 
years will be on the same scale as its progress during the last few 
years, and that at no great distance of time every town and every 
considerable village in the country, from Berwick to Penzance and from 
Monmouth to Hull, will be linked with the universities, and will be 
receiving instruction of an academic standard from academic teachers, 
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But while throughout the country this movement is proceeding 
without impediment, is drawing more and more closely the ties 
which connect it with Oxford and Cambridge, and is beginning even 
now to react on them, there is one part,%and that unhappily the most 
important and populous part, of the kingdom where its progness is 
impeded. In and about London all is anarchy. Nowhere has the 
cry for advanced instruction, under conditions rendering it acces- 
sible to the masses, been louder and more emphatic. Numberless 
institutions and societies to supply this want have been founded 
prominent among which are the Birkbeck Institution, the City of 
London College, the City and Guilds of London Central Institute, 
the Working Men’s College, and the London Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching. But they have sprung up independently, 
they pursue ‘separate courses, they have different systems and dif- 
ferent standards. Without any bond of union among themselves 
they have no bond of union with any common centre. If we except 
the last they are not recognised by any university. Very inadequately 
provided with means, they are dependent in some cases on the ser- 
vices of unpaid teachers, and in most cases on the services of teachers 
insufficiently paid. They carry on their work, therefore, under all the 
difficulties and disadvantages of want of funds, want of status, and 
want of satisfactory organisation. 

Nor was it these institutions only that were labouring under 
difficulties and disadvantages from the same causes. What applied 
to those who were carrying on the work of popular education applied 
equally to the whole academic system of London. It had no centre 
and no bond of union. It was a mere congeries of isolated units. A 
university without colleges, and colleges without a university, it 
resembled the monster described by Shakespeare, ‘ with the joints 
of everything, but everything so out of joint, that he is a gouty 
Briareus—many hands and no use.’ Nor was this all, These bodies 
were at constant war with each other. Those of ‘academic rank’ 
regarded with contempt and did everything in their power to 
depreciate the character and the work of the more popular institu- 
tions, while the popular institutions pointed with derision to the 
empty class-rooms and wretched records of their ‘academic’ rivals. 
The London University became more and more estranged from King’s 
and University Colleges, and King’s and University Colleges retorted 
by objecting to the examinations of the London University. The 
result of this unseemly system of mutual detraction was that the 
institutions engaged in the work of higher education in London 
sunk lower and lower in public reputation. Charity grew perplexed. 
Philanthropical people finding themselves besieged equally by those 
who, having no endowments, were mainly dependent on such assis- 
tance, and by those who, having endowments, contended that their 
claim to the same assistance was greater than that of their rivals, 
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compromised the matter by helping neither. It is not surprising 
therefore that the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching found itself on the verge of bankruptcy, and King’s and 
University Colleges on the verge of perishing of inanition. 
Meanwhile, however, the first step had been taken in an attempt 
to rectify this anarchy. In 1884 an association for promoting a 
Teaching University for London had been formed ; it had been formed 
principally in the interests of the Medical Schools, but it included 
in its programme the whole subject. The scheme which found 
most favour with the majority of its members involved the re- 
modelling of the University of London. But to this the University 
of London was not prepared to pledge itself. The result was a schism. 
University and King’s Colleges then came forward. A petition, pray- 
ing for a charter exalting them into a university, with power to grant 
degrees, was presented to the Privy Council. Petitions and memorials 
came pouring in from other institutions and societies, which claimed 
a right to be included or considered in any scheme for a ‘ Teaching 
University.’ A Royal Commission, consisting of Lord Selborne, 
Sir James (now Lord) Hannen, the Warden of Merton, Sir William 
Thomson, Sir George Stokes, Dr. Ball, and the present Head- 
Master of Harrow, was appointed to inquire into the matter ; 
‘whether any and what kind of new university or powers is or are 
required for the advancement of Higher Education in London ;’ and 
the whole question was minutely and elaborately investigated. The 
claims of King’s and University Colleges to the charter for which 
they had applied were fully considered. The claims of all those 
institutions and societies engaged in the work of higher education in 
London which had petitioned to be heard were also carefully weighed. 
Of the popular institutions the Birkbeck, the Working Men’s College, 
and the City of London College presented memorials, giving full 
particulars of what they had done, were doing, and aspired to do. 
The London Society for the Extension of University Teaching was, 
like King’s and University Colleges, invited to state its case by a 
deputation, and Lord Ripon, the present Bishop of Durham, and 
others gave the Commissioners a full account of the work of the 
Society. The Commission, after a long and patient investigation 
extending over many months, came to the conclusion that the case 
for a Teaching University not on the lines indicated in the petition 
of King’s and University Colleges, but on the lines indicated in the 
scheme of the original association, had undoubtedly been made out. 
In their Report the institutions specified by them as having established 
a claim to be included in such a university are, in addition to ‘the 
two important bodies University College and King’s College,’ the 
Government Schools of Science at South Kensington, the Colleges 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, the great Medical Schools, 
the Council of Legal Education, certain Ladies’ Colleges, of whick 
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Queen’s College and Bedford College are the best known ; institutions 
of a less authoritative character, such as the Birkbeck Institution, 
the City of London College, the Working Men’s College, and the 
system of University Extension Lectures, ‘about which a good deal 
of interesting evidence has been laid before the Commission.’ The 
Report then goes on to say— 


It can hardly be doubted that if these various institutions could be co-ordinated 
under a university as their natural head, which would encourage them to do the 
work for which they are best fitted, and would reward their work when efficiently 
done with a public stamp of recognition, the cause of education in the metropolis 
might gain a great impetus. 


With regard to the constitution of the proposed university it 
was obvious that it might be effected in one of three ways. Its natural 
head and nucleus was, as its title implied, the University of London, 
and the remodelling or modifying of the present organisation of that 
university in such a way as to make it not simply an imperial centre 
of examination, but the supreme metropolitan centre of teaching 
and of educational legislation, was the plan that seemed the best and 
most obvious. An alternative course was to grant to King’s and 
University Colleges the charter for which they prayed, provided, that 
is to say, that they were prepared to carry out the scheme onthe lines 
indicated by the Commission, and to constitute them in their corporate 
capacity the centre of the proposed Federation. The third was, in 
the words of the Commission, ‘ to create a new university on different 
lines from those proposed by University and King’s Colleges.’ After 
carefully discussing these plans the Commissioners finally recommend 


that a reasonable time should be allowed to the Senate and Convocation of the 
University of London to consider whether they will apply for a new charter 
extending the functions and duties of their university to teaching, associating with 
it teaching colleges and institutions, remodelling the constitution-of its Senate, 
establishing as electoral bodies the teachers of its constituent and associated 
colleges and institutions in the several faculties of arts, science, laws, and 
medicine, and otherwise granting new powers to the university in accordance with 
the suggestions contained in this our Report. 


They then go on to say that, until the University of London had 
made its decision, they recommend 


that no other university be now established in London, and that the prayer of th: 
petition of University College and King’s College be not granted. 


To the words with which the Commissioners conclude I would, for 
reasons which will presently be seen, direct special attention : 


We further recommend that if that event should happen (i.e., if the University 
of London should decline to apply for a new charter), and if your Majesty should 
think fit to remit the subjects on which we have been appointed to make inquiry 
for our further consideration, we should be at liberty to make to your Majesty a 
further Report. 
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The contrary event unfortunately happened. The Senate of the 
University of London were in favour of applying for the charter, but 
Convocation was against it, and Convocation carried the day. The 
University of London failed, therefore, to accede to the proposal of the 
Commissioners. It was now perfectly natural that Universityand King’s 
Colleges should aspire to fill the place which the University of London 
had declined. But that place, as all the world knew, they were neither 
competent nor desirous to fill. Indeed, what ensued involved the 
complete defeat of the scheme recommended by the Commissioners. 
The circumstances under which the Draft Charter now before 
Parliament was obtained, may throw some light on its provisions. 
The Royal Commission which had rejected, and would necessarily 
have rejected, as oppugnant to the whole spirit of their scheme, the 
petition of the two colleges had, as we have seen, recommended that in 
the event of the University of London not applying for a charter, the 
matter should be referred back to them for further consideration, that 
they might make a further report. Of this recommendation no notice 
was taken, the matter was not referred back to them, but re-opened 
before the Privy Council. The two colleges again presented their 
petition, and as there was now no one to oppose it, it was granted, 
and the Draft Charter was the result. It might have been expected 
that those institutions and societies specified by the Royal Commis- 
sion would have been informed of this re-opening of the question, 
and would have had the same opportunity of re-stating their case as 
had been allowed to the two colleges, but no intimation was given to 
any of them, except to the University of London and to Bedford 
College, that the question was being reconsidered. There may have 
been reasons other than appear on the surface for this reticence, but 
there is no doubt that it has caused much dissatisfaction and irrita- 
tion, and created the impression popularly that the charter had been 
obtained ‘ in a hole and corner way.’ 

But what is of importance is not how the charter has been 
obtained, but how it is likely to affect the interests of education in 
London. Two thingsare plain. For better or for worse it will consti- 
tute the only ‘teaching university for London’ that our generation is 
likely to see; and secondly, it invests King’s and University Col- 
leges with powers practically absolute and unlimited ; for, with the 
exception of ten medical schools, which, with the two colleges, con- 
stitute the ‘ university,’ no other educational institution whatever 
has any representative on its council, or is in any way recognised.! 
The charter, indeed, empowers these colleges to admit other colleges 
into the university, but the concession of this privilege is left abso- 
lutely to their discretion. In a word, it invests two educational in- 

1 If the Council of Legal Education and the Incorporated Law Society should 


choose to apply for such a privilege, ‘they shall each be entitled to nominate one 
member.’—Charter, § ix. 
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stitutions with all the powers and all the prerogatives of a university, 
and of a university representing the metropolis. It authorises them to 
unite those functions which universities in the proper sense of the term 
are, by their constitution, enabled to keep apart, and very carefully do 
keep apart, the function of teaching and the function of examining, 
that of preparing for degrees and that of conferring tiie. It places in 
the hands of a few professors, exalted to a position of such immense 
responsibility not by any special qualifications for so important an 
office, but simply because they happen to fill chairs in the two colleges, 
the entire control of higher education in London. It makes no pro- 
vision for new chairs. It affords no security against abuses of all 
kinds. If the colleges wish to crowd their calendars and make mer- 
cantile capital out of their privileges, there is nothing to prevent 
them doing so. The standards for degrees are entirely in their 
hands, and they can grant them on what terms they please. And, as 
they will, in their capacity of a degree-giving body, be in competi- 
tion with the University of London, they will, to say the least, have 
every temptation to place their diplomas within easy reach. The 
constitution of the curricula, the nature and quality of the teaching, 
all in fine that relates to the interests of education and culture, 
need, in truth, be of as little concern to them as the punctilious 
discharge of duty to a clergyman who is a fixture in a rich family 
living. 

But it is when we consider this charter in relation to the purpose 
for which it was nominally granted, and which it recites in its own 
preamble—the encouragement, organisation, and extension of higher 
education in London—that the full measure of the inadequacy of its 
provisions becomes apparent. It may matter little one way or the.other 
to the fortunes of such societies as the Science Colleges at Kensing- 
ton, the City and Guilds of London Central Institute, Bedford and 
Queen’s Colleges, and the like, with their excellent organisation 
and ample patronage, whether they are ignored or not, though the 
absurdity of excluding them must be apparent, but the institutions 
which will suffer are precisely those which are most entitled to con- 
sideration. 

Few people are aware of the extent of the educational activity of 
London on the popular side, of the difficulties with which it has to 
contend, of the amount of good work it does, of how much more it 
might with proper encouragement and more satisfactory organisation 
be enabled to do. Take the Birkbeck Institution, which has been 
well described as a university for evening students. The total number 
of entries to its classes last session was 14,472; of these no less than 
3,558 attended classes for advanced instruction, in Latin and Greek 
316, in modern languages 910, in mathematics 524, natural science 
1,070, applied science 420, law and mental science 163, English 
language and literature 185, while a special university class was 
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attended by 116. Of these students, during the past year 106 
obtained ordinary degrees at the University of London Examinations, 
and 12 obtained honours. At the City of London College the 
number of students last session was upwards of 2,500; of these the 
number attending classes for advanced instruction in classics, natural 
science, mechanics, mathematics, mental and moral science, law, 
political economy, and modern languages was 1,100. During the last 
five years 30 have passed the matriculation examination at the 
London University, and 5 have obtained the London degree in law 
and science. Both of these institutions have, in recognition of the 
work they are doing, obtained annual grants of a thousand pounds of 
public money. Atthat most interesting institution the Working Men’s 
College in Great Ormond Street the average number of students has 
been during the last three years about 700 from October to May, and 
about 250 during June and July. The work done by many of these 
students reaches, as the examination reports show, a high standard 
of attainment, and is at least equal to that expected from candidates 
for the London B.A. degree. 

But nothing establishes more conclusively the fact that provision 
for higher education on the popular side is one of the great needs of 
London, than the record of the University Extension Society. Be- 
ginning in 1876 with 7 courses of lectures, and with 139 students 
attending them, it was in 1887 providing 80 courses, with 4,191 
students attending; and in the session which has just closed, 133 
courses, with upwards of 8,000 students attending them. Nor has its 
work grown in extent and popularity only, but in seriousness and 
solidity. The number of centres at which the courses of lectures are 
arranged to follow successively term after term and in educational se- 
quence has, during the last two years, greatly increased ; and the number 
of Sessional Certificates, thatis to say, certificates awarded onthe reports 
of the examiners for a whole session’s work in one subject, granted last 
session was larger than it has ever been before. That these lectures 
are, as the advocates of the charter contend, ‘merely popular,’ is a 
misrepresentation which may easily be corrected by an appeal to the 
reports of the examiners in the various subjects. That lectures on 
Dante have been followed by classes for the study of Italian, and 
lectures on Homer by classes for the study of Greek, is at once an 
illustration of the ends at which these lectures aim, and the energy 
and intelligence of the students to whom they are addressed. 

But, it may be urged, in what way, so far as these institutions are 
concerned, can any exception be taken to the charter? They are, no 
doubt, doing excellent work, but they have no claim to be placed on 
the same level as colleges of a university, and to have, as such, their 
representatives on the council of that university. And, even if that 
claim were allowed, is there not a clause in the charter expressly pro- 
viding that ‘other colleges may from time to time be admitted as 
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colleges in the university’? The reply to this is, that these insti- 
tutions, and the friends of these institutions, would probably make 
no such request. Their grievance is not that they are excluded from 
representation in the council of the university, or at least that they 
have no guarantee that that privilege will be conceded to them, but 
that the charter deprives them of what they have a right to expect, 
and of what the Royal Commission had proposed to secure for them. 
The Bishop of Durham had, in his evidence before that Commission, 
observed that ‘ one main result of the experience gained by the Uni- 
versity Extension Movement had been the conviction that the 
University for London should realise the whole conception of a 
university; that it should not consist of a mere agglomeration of 
existing colleges, but should be framed with the fullest freedom, in 
order to satisfy the essence of a university,’ which was ‘ first, that it 
should organise teaching; next, that it should stimulate students ; and 
last, that it should test and reward acquisition.’ He had then gone 
on to say that ‘ the area of London was so large, and the population 
so various, that colleges alone would not be able to deal with the 
whole of it, still less with the difficulties arising out of change of 
residence ;’ but that ‘if a scheme of teaching were organised, a 
student might pass from one place to another, and still retain the 
thread of continuous study.’ Lord Ripon had also in his evidence 
dwelt strongly upon the importance of giving the new University for 
London power ‘not merely to recognise instruction given in col- 
leges, but to recognise also, for the purpose of degrees, any teaching 
of a university character in the metropolis.’ The Royal Commission, 
taking the same view, had accordingly recommended, as we have 
already seen, that the Extension Society, with other institutions. en- 
gaged in the work of advanced education, should ‘ be co-ordinated 
under a university as their natural head,’ which should ‘ encourage 
them to do the work for which they are best fitted, and should reward 
their work when efficiently done with a public stamp of recognition.’ 

But from all hope or possibility of such recognition and en- 
couragement the charter as it now stands expressly * excludes a society 
which is engaged in work of a university character and of a university 
standard, which has now in and about London 70 centres of teaching, 
and whose lectures and classes were attended last year by 13,000 
students. Of the improbability indeed of the two colleges, which are 
to represent all that the present generation is likely to see of the 
sort of university contemplated by the Royal Commission, consider- 
ing the interests of popular and civil as distinguished from merely 
scholastic, of liberal and catholic as distinguished from technically 


? Draft Charter, §iii, 1, 2; § xvi, 16, 24. An amusing illustration of the 
devices to which the promoters of the charter have had occasionally to resort 
when opposition became formidable was the theory, gravely propounded at a recent 
public meeting, that ‘ colleges need not necessarily imply buildings. 
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academic education, their attitude towards the work of the Extension 
Society is not the only indication. Probability, according to Butler, 
is the guide of life, and assuredly it would be straying very far from 
our guide to infer either of institutions or of individuals that charac- 
teristics which have long become settled, and tendencies which have 
never deviated, will suddenly and spontaneously alter. What efforts 
have these two colleges hitherto made to meet the popular intellectual 
needs of London? It was perfectly open to them to organise and 
superintend the same work that Oxford and Cambridge have, for the 
last fifteen years, been superintending. It was perfectly open to them 
to establish centres and courses of lectures of the same kind of their 
own, to have made the ‘ evening classes’ at King’s College what they 
were when Brewer conducted them, and to have filled the gaunt 
solitude in Gower Street with the students who now crowd the lecture 
rooms of the Extension Society. 

But so far from even sympathising with efforts of this kind, their 
hostility to those engaged in them has been such that Dr. Fitch, in 
the evidence submitted by him to the Royal Commission (Minutes, 
Appendix, pp. 291-2), observes that ‘ the evidence of Dr. Wace goes 
far to show that the professors of the two colleges which he represents 
regard the Oxford and Cambridge lecturers rather as rivals and 
intruders than as possible colleagues in the task of extending the 
higher teaching in London.’ But, assuming for a moment that the 
two colleges will undertake the task, we have still to remember that 
the regulation of the teaching, the curricula, the prescription of 
books, the aims and methods of instruction, and the like, will be 
absolutely under their control. And it is obvious that this is a 
matter of more importance than anything else. Now it would be 
absurd to say that we can feel any confidence in them as educational 
legislators. Their own curricula—I am speaking not of their scientific 
but of their literary curricula—are well known to give great dissatis- 
faction to the friends of liberal study. In their classical system all 
that was worst in the old Oxford Moderations—I am saying nothing 
more than is notorious—is faithfully retained, and philology in the 
narrowest sense of the term reignssupreme. Of their English course, 
as a reference to their calendars will show, two-thirds are represented 
by Anglo-Saxon, Early and Middle English (they are now aspiring to 
add Icelandic), apart from which the study of English literature in 
the proper sense of the term is not recognised. No encouragement, 
it may be added, is given to the one language and literature with 
which the liberal study of our own is so essentially connected— 
Italian ; and the Italian chairs, as their representatives bitterly 
complain, are simply sinecures. In a word, their conception of the 
scope and method of instruction, in all that appertains to the litera 
lewmaniores, is precisely that of the old universities before the 
liberal movement set in. 
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The truth is that these two colleges, of which I wish to speak 
with all respect, are behind the time. The fact that one of them, 
though aspiring to become the chief centre of liberal education in 
London, is a strictly denominational establishment under the thraldom 
of an Act which debars any but a member of the Church of England 
from its councils and its important chairs,’ is symbolic of the position 
of both. They are upholding a system which has become an ana-- 
chronism. They are adhering faithfully to the old theory of the rela- 
tion of universities to the State, and of the relation of citizens to the 
universities; and they are clinging to wrecks. In this tenacious 
adherence to effete systems and effete theories lies the secret of their 
failure as teaching institutions, the secret of their failure to make 
any real impression on higher education in London. The neces- 
sity of a great metropolitan centre of instruction like University 
College having to suppress one of its classical chairs because it 
could not attract a sufficient number of pupils to make it worth 
while maintaining separate chairs for Latin and Greek, is one of 
those things which speak for themselves—and speak volumes. The 
fact is that these two colleges have proceeded, and in all likeli- 
hood will continue to proceed, on the assumption that their 
position is analogous to that ‘of the old universities. But it is 
not. What is of most value, and what is truly precious in the 
education received from Oxford and Cambridge, is to a great extent 
independent of the system of teaching, of the curricula, and of the 
schools. Degrade as they may literature into philology and history 
into antiquities, subordinate as they will to the esoteric training of 
the specialist the liberal discipline and culture proper for the 
ordinary student, still how inestimable has been his gain!‘ He 
has been living amid surroundings which are in themselves an 
education. With all that is implied by the ‘ genius loci’ of Oxford 
and Cambridge—on which I leave it to poets to dilate—he has been, 
during the most impressionable period of his life, in daily and inti- 
mate contact. The educational advantages accruing from the rela- 
tion which the tutorial system establishes between teachers and 
pupils, and the relation which the college system establishes between 
the students themselves, are obvious, and all these advantages he 
has enjoyed. He has passed four years of his life in the midst of 
libraries, in an atmosphere of learning, and with many of the most 

3 *No person who does not declare himself to be a member of the Church of 
England shall be competent to act as a governor by virtue of his office, or to be a 
life-governor or a member of the Council, or to fill any office in the College except 
Professorships of Oriental literature and modern languages.’—King’s College Act of 
1882, § xii. It may here be added that as the charter expressly provides that, 
though no religious tests are to be imposed by the new university, the constitutions 
of the Colleges are not to be interfered with (§ xxv.); King’s College will still re- 
tain its present constitution, the consequence of which will be that about one-half 


of the teaching staff and a corresponding proportion of the Council of the new 
University will be under these ecclesiastical trammels 
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distinguished representatives of every department of knowledge 
round. him. But this is. not the case with the students of these 
two colleges, nor will it be the case with the students of the new 
university. Here everything will depend on what the old uni- 
versities can, if they please, afford to ignore, the adequacy of the 
curricula and teaching to meet the needs of our time—provision for the 
education of our citizens in the liberal—in the Greek sense of the term. 
The only obligation binding Oxford and Cambridge to consider the 
interests of civil as distinguished from scholastic education is a moral 
one, but on the fulfilment of this duty will depend not merely the 
usefulness, but the very existence, of a university in London. Unless 
in its legislation for teaching it distinguishes clearly between the 
instruction necessary for the training of specialists and technical 
scholars and that broader and more liberal education for which 
thousands are anxious and for which thousands are ripe, unless it 
can succeed in vitalising the study of the ancient classics by linking 
them with life, and making of them, as of the classics of the modern 
world, instruments of religious, moral, political, and esthetic culture, 
unless it can meet, and meet on all sides, the educational needs of a 
great capital expanding under conditions very different from those 
under which the activity of Oxford and Cambridge is exerted, it will 
fail, and fail hopelessly, even as these two colleges have failed. What 
is needed is a university partly on the lines of the great universities 
of America and partly on the lines of the universities of Berlin and 
Leipsic ; which should, on the one hand, be a teaching body amply 
provided with means for securing the very best instruction attainable 
both of a special and of a general kind, and which should, on the 
other hand, be a legislative and co-ordinating body, with jurisdiction 
over all institutes and societies engaged systematically in higher 
education in London, affiliating some, directing, supervising, and 
encouraging all. 

The public verdict on the present charter is all but unanimous. 
While it satisfies no one, except those in whose interests it is framed, 
it has sown dissensions and provoked hostilities which, in the event 
of its ratification, are never likely to be composed. If it be passed by 
Parliament, the result cannot but be most disastrous to the educa- 
tional interests of London. As a rule Parliament does not much 
concern itself with matters of this kind, but a proposal that these two 
colleges—one of them a strictly denominational establishment which, 
in the language of one of its official supporters of this charter, ‘does 
indeed exclude Nonconformists, but that is all’—tacked on to ten 
medical schools should constitute a university representing the 
richest and most populous city in the world, is an absurdity so 
monstrous that it can hardly fail to attract attention. 


J. CuurtToN COLLINS. 
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A TRIP TO TRAVANCORE 


THE southern and western coasts of India seem to be one of the few 
spots which have not been quite explored by tourists up to the present 
time, although in point of scenery as well as sport they well deserve 
a visit. They are hardly to be included in the grand Indian tour 
which is accomplished nowadays by so many at breakneck speed 
between the months of December and March. In the western native 
states lots of time as well as experience are needed to undertake the 
varied and sometimes irksome travelling involved. There are no 
hotels, and once away from the railway, where fair accommodation is 
to be found in the upper rooms of the railway stations, one depends 
entirely on the hospitality of friends for conveyance and lodging. It is 
now nearly three years since we made an expedition to Travancore, a 
large native state running along the western coast of Southern India. 
All the summer we have been at Ootacamund, on the Nilgiri hills, 
and now that visitors are leaving to return to their various avocations 
in the plains, and these blue mountains are soon to be enveloped in 
mist and rain, we prepare for our westerly expedition. The first thing 
to do is to lay in a quantity of stores, tinned soups, meat and vegetables, 
for sportsmen are not always lucky, and how much worse’a blank day 
would be if it were to end with a supperless evening ; so numerous 
cases, each weighing fifty pounds, the accepted burden of the coolie, 
precede us in bullock bandies down the ghat. We follow next day 
jn our pony-cart. During the thirty-six-mile drive to Mettapolliam, 
where we join the railway, we pass through many changes of climate. 
Ten miles from Ootacamund the eucalyptus and acacias disappear, 
the air becomes milder, and we pass orange-trees and large pointsettias 
brilliant with their scarlet flowers. Down further we come to tea and 
coffee plantations ; the road is bordered by bamboos and palms, and 
we stop at a sylvan rest-house, consisting of stone benches, under a 
spreading banyan-tree, where native travellers are cooking and eating 
their rice whilst the monkeys chatter overhead. Another ten miles, 
and we change our pony for the last time. The daylight is gone, the 
air is hot and heavy and redolent with a curious-scented smell, and we 
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are smothered in dust from the long string of bullock-carts, whose 
lazy drivers hardly wake up to give us room to pass. 

We dine in the hot little hotel close to the station, our fare con- 
sisting of the usual chicken, ancient green peas, and pudding, lit up 
by candles in bell glasses, which seem to attract all the moths and 
flies in the neighbourhood. The silent white-coated servant moves 
noiselessly about, and dinner over, he precedes us to the station with 
alantern. The train rumbles in, and to our relief we are off, for none 
can wish to stay in Mettapolliam. 

We go down the South Indian Railway as far as Shoranur, where 
we breakfast, and then drive a short distance in a bullock bandy. 
This conveyance, although arranged with small branches and 
mattress and pillows, is not a comfortable one, and as soon as we get 
into native territory and join the high road we exchange it for a 
little waggonette drawn by ponies, who gallop all the way, and who 
are changed three times during the drive of twenty-two miles. The 
roadside is a mass of beautiful ferns and lycopodium moss; nature 
does here what we arrange with such art in our greenhouses at home. 
We meet plenty of country people: fine tall men, their long hair 
tied ina knot, and wearing no turbans, but each carrying a long- 
handled umbrella made of palm leaves ; evidently it would not be full 
dress to be without one. Our destination is Trichoor, and here we 
find a clean little town of two-storied houses. The population con- 
sists mostly of Nairs, a fair-skinned race descended from Arabs and 
famous for their quarrelsome propensities. This necessitates a small 
British force to keep the peace, and we are most hospitably enter- 
tained by the officer in command of the 22nd Madras Infantry, 
who has a charming house overlooking a large tank, and surrounded 
by spreading pepul-trees. Early next morning we are off again, but 
this time in a cabin-boat, which is like alarge gondola covered at one 
end, and we make our first acquaintance with the famous backwaters 
of the western coast. These lagoons, which run parallel with the sea 
coast, are in some places several miles broad, and have a peculiar 
loveliness of their own. They are quite shallow, with the exception 
of the cut channel through which we go, so we pass plenty of lazy 
buffaloes lying in the water, with but their noses and horns visible, 
and thoroughly enjoying their morning’s bathe. As the yellow and grey 
streaks of the morning sky fade before the first rays of the sun, the 
pink and white lilies which cover the water expand into glorious 
colour, so that the whole expanse seems a gay and lovely garden, and 
we go from one lake to another, sometimes through such narrow 
channels that palms and bamboos interlace their branches over our 
heads. The scene is enlivened by plenty of water-birds, who take 
flight with discordant cries as we approach, and we manage to shoot 
one with a long tail, yellow neck, and brown body, to add to our 
collection. If only we could have stopped to catch some of the huge 
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crimson and red butterflies which flap lazily round the flowers ; but 
time is precious, and we have fifty miles to go. 

The same stalwart crew of fourteen pull us the whole way, only 
stopping once for half an hour at a little group of houses which 
nestle like brown mushrooms under the cocoa-nut palms. Daylight 
is fading as we reach the landing-place of the British Residency at 
Bolghotty, which stands on an island in the land-locked harbour of 
Cochin. After our long day the cool breeze and rest are delightful as 
we sit in the broad balcony which looks out over the water on the 
glimmering lights of the little port. Next morning we ferry over to 
Cochin, which was in old days one of the principal harbours of Dutch 
trade, and in this curious town there seems still to linger silent 
memories of the old navigators. The streets, with their tall white 
houses and narrow green-shuttered windows, are exactly the same 
as they were three hundred years ago, and one almost expects to 
see a sturdy Dutch seaman emerge from one of the doors in broad- 
brimmed hat and leather jerkin. There still, however, exists here a 
race which never fails to outlive every other and flourish in spite of 
all chances and change. These are the so-called White Jews, who once 
existed in large numbers along the coast, and who still inhabit a 
quarter of their own in the town. They number now only about two 
hundred, and have for centuries kept themselves as a distinct and 
peculiar people, the tradition being that they originally fled to these 
coasts after the sacking of Jerusalem. We are introduced to the 
Rabbi, a fine old man with long white beard. He shows us the 
little synagogue, which is paved with the most lovely blue and white 
tiles, and then courteously invites us to his house. We climb the 
narrow stairs and find ourselves in a neat parlour hung with.cheap 
prints of European Jewish magnates, and are presented to the Rabbi's 
daughters. These young ladies have the fairest of skins and most 
glorious auburn hair, but their appearance would not lead us to 
suppose that their ancestors were the fugitives from’Jerusalem. | 
should much prefer to believe that they are descended from those 
merchants of the Rialto whose fair daughters have been immortalised 
in Titian’s pictures, 

This visit over, there is very little more to see in Cochin, and we 
return to Bolghotty, to start again early next morning in our cabin- 
boat along other backwaters which take us more inland. This time 
we keep a sharp look-out, as the captain of our crew tells us we may 
see alligators ; and surely enough, while we are passing some half-sub- 
merged paddy fields, we catch sight of a huge fellow lying on a bank 
in the sun. With the first shot he falls badly hit into the water, and 
some of our boatmen, regardless of danger, rush in after him, and with 
ropes manage to drag him to land. Had he been able to show fight 
their bare legs would have had a bad chance, but these men seem to 

know by instinct that he is all but dead. We have him put in the 
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bow of the boat, and are just starting again when I catch sight of 
another alligator some distance off, and much bigger than the last, and 
we crawl cautiously along the bank till within forty yards of him. 
Then a steady aim and bang from the five hundred express, and we 
rush on to find the great beast rolling in the water and evidently mean- 
ing to fight for his life. 

This time the boatmen do not attempt to tackle him, for he comes 
to the surface several times, showing a large jaw well armed with teeth. 
W. fires bullet after bullet into him, apparently with no effect, and he 
eventually retires for good to the bottom of his muddy pool, and we see 
him no more. Our shikaree tries to console us by saying that he will 
be dead by to-morrow, but as daylight is on the wane and we cannot 
spend the night here, we have reluctantly to leave our prey and continue 
our journey to Cottyam. However, next morning we are much 
delighted to hear that some natives have captured our enemy, and with 
much chattering and gesticulation they bring the huge carcass into the 
verandah, and arrangements are made for the skin, when cured, to be 
sent to Madras, where it is eventually converted into that indispensable 
traveller’s joy, a Gladstone bag. 

Cottyam is a hot place, and we are glad to move on to Wolrohr, 
where we sleep in the travellers’ bungalow, and next morning begin 
the ascent of the Western Ghats. Our road lies through lovely forest 
with occasional peeps of the blue ocean below, framed, as it were, ina 
tangle of bamboos and palms, and in the evening we reach the 
Peermaad plateau, which is four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. The temperature here is, of course, not so cool as it is on the 
Nilgiri hills, but it feels most bracing and pleasant after the hot flat 
country we have just passed through. 

We are now on the verge of the Promised Land, the home of sambur, 
ibex, elephant, and bison. Another two days’ ride and we find our- 
selves encamped on the slope-of a hill, half a mile from what is called 
a ‘Salt Lick,’ this being a pool of brackish water which is known to 
have great charms for the ‘monarchs of the glen.’ Our servants 
have mown the long tough grass round the camp, which presents 
quite an imposing appearance. There is a big square tent in the 
centre to dine and sit in, and two sleeping tents on either side ; while 
at a little distance is a smaller one for kitchen and servants, who, 
thanks to their marvellous talent for making shift with anything, 
provide us with as good a dinner as if they were in their kitchen at 
home. We spend several days in this camp, and W. is lucky in 
getting some sambur and a fine ibex. Meanwhile I catch a lot of 
small fish beside a little waterfall in the neighbouring stream. The 
woods which line the sides of these valleys are thickly overgrown 
with eta, a tall plant with stems and leaves like a bamboo, which 
forms the principal food of the wild elephants in these parts. A few 
days more, and we break up our camp, and two of our party start 
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away in quest of fresh game to a place called ‘ Paradise,’ so named on 
account of its being still unexplored ; meanwhile I return to a little 
bungalow, which, perched on the edge of a cliff, overlooks a grand 
expanse of forest, sloping gradually in ever-changing hues of misty 
green and blue into the plains below. 

Our sportsmen are away a week, although, like many another 
earthly paradise, their new hunting-ground does not come up to their 
expectations. Four small ibex, one bear, and a cow bison is all they 
bring back. Rain fell all the time, and their provisions disappeared 
with such rapidity that there is no doubt the coolies must have 
helped themselves to the stores. Keen as they are, they seem very 
glad to return to a comfortable house, and safe, above all, from the 
terrible leeches, which are the plague of these hills as soon as the 
wet weather sets in. After two days’ rest we decide on taking only 
two small tents, and heading out for the Cardamom Hills, which lie 
about eighty miles from Peermaad. The first day’s march I am carried 
most of the way in a muncheel. This is a hammock with an awning, 
supported in the middle by a bamboo hoisted on the shoulders of six 
men, three in front and three behind. They sing a monotonous chant 
the whole time, and as one must lie on one’s back to avoid tumbling 
out the best way of passing the time is to sleep. When it gets 
cool, Iam not sorry to leave this conveyance and get on Diamond, 
a little shaggy, unshod pony, who picks his way over rocks and 
stones without ever making a false step. We halt that evening at 
Paycarnum, which translated means ‘ the abode of evil spirits,’ the 
place being so feverish at certain seasons that even the unsupersti- 
tious Englishman might be excused for thinking he was visited by 
the ‘ blue devils,’ and the natives firmly believe that it is the abode 
of the evil one. The gentleman with whom we stay has built his 
house on piles, so that we go up a ladder to reach the front door. 
This plan keeps the house very dry, and helps to exclude the fever 
demon. 

The Periar, a grand river, just now in flood, flows close by, and 
we have to cross it before continuing our journey. This is a great 
undertaking, as we have only a small collapsible boat, and the coolies 
and baggage have to be drawn across holding on to a rope which is 
stretched from bank to bank. I feel much relieved when safely 
landed on the opposite side, for there is a strong curremt, and the 
boat is only just above the edge of the water. We have hardly got 
the whole cavalcade of fifty souls safely across-when our coolies begin 
to be troublesome. The tall, straight, pathless mountain which rises 
abruptly from the river bank seems to frighten them, and they 
refuse to go on, their excuse being that they have not received their 
rice. Squatting on the ground they take to argument: ‘ Why,’ 
they say, ‘do you wish to climb that mountain? This is a beautiful 
spot with water close at hand, let us rest here till to-morrow.’ But 
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this delay is not at all to the eager sportsmen’s mind, so after many 
threats and much cajoling they persuade the coolies to shoulder 
their loads, who, chattering and grumbling all the while, commence the 
steep ascent. I ride Diamond most of the way; he is wonderfully 
clever in picking out his own line, and I only dismount when we come 
to slippery rocks. After two hours’ climb we reach the top, and I 
make a vow never to go up such a hill again ; and it is not surprising 
that the coolies objected to carrying fifty pounds up what is really 
simply a precipice covered with trees and shrubs, through which we 
pushed our way. 

We travel on every day from fifteen to twenty miles, sending one 
tent ahead at daybreak, so as to find things prepared when we get in 
at night. We also are fortunate enough in coming across some grass 
huts. These charming little houses are built of plaited eta branches 
and grass, and are used by any of the officials who may be passing 
through the country. Ours contains a bedroom, dressing and sitting 
room; very tiny, but quite dry and comfortable, and opening on to 
a verandah. The whole encampment is within a sunk fence, ten feet 
deep, for we are now in the country of wild elephants, and we see 
traces of them everywhere on our march. The last three days’ 
journey lies through thick forest. A great deal has been written of 
the curious noises one may hear in these deep jungles at night, but 
I find what strikes me most is the great stillness and absence of 
animal life. As we move along the grass track in this huge green 
bower, the tall stems of the cotton-trees seem to reach to the sky, 
piercing through a tangle of creepers which twine themselves from 
branch to branch, whilst the old gnarled teak-trees, with their gigantic 
leaves and pale mauve blossoms, give a lighter shade of colour on either 
side. It does not do to venture off the beaten track in search of 
treasures, for a huge nettle which looks like a harmless weed grows 
everywhere, and if one gets stung one feels the effects for several 
days. On arriving at our destination, ‘ Oodamund Shola,’ we find a 
little two-roomed bungalow, surrounded by the usual elephant trench. 
There is also a large iron-roofed shed for storing cardamom under the 
charge of six native soldiers. These hills take their name from this 
plant, the root of which is much used in medicines and in flavouring 
German sausages. It is a Government monopoly, and is regularly 
picked and dried before it is sent down to the coast for exportation 
all over the world. Disappointment awaits us on our arrival at 
Oodamund Shola, for we expect fresh supplies and nothing has 
arrived, so we have to dine off mutton, bread, and water pending the 
arrival of coffee, whisky, and other luxuries, not to mention a cow 
and a goat. However, many a sportsman has fared worse, and next 
day ours are off with the first streak of light to try their luck with 
the bison and elephants. I amuse myself sketching close to the 
house, for it is not safe to venture far away alone on account of the 
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wild elephants. In fact, this very evening we have a scare, for dark- 
ness omes on and the sportsmen are not back, and I fancy I hear 
tranfpling and cracking of branches, as if the huge beasts were close 
by. We peer anxiously into the dusky wood from the edge of our 
trench, and at last to our relief we hear ashout which comes from the 
return party. They are most triumphant, having got a fine bull 
bison, and we sit up over our camp fire listening to long descriptions 
of the day’s sport. It is arranged that I shall ride out next day to 
see the bull before he is dissected and brought home, so early next 
morning we go off on our ponies. There is nothing so deceptive as 
distances in an unexplored country, and each sportsman seems to 
have a different idea of how far he has been. I am sure we ride 
over fifteen miles, although our little Manaan guide assures us it is 
only ten. As we go along a ridge overlooking a large expanse of 
country we see some brown specks in the distance, which turn out 
to be two bull bison. We are now sorely tempted to give up going 
to see the dead one and to stalk the live ones instead. However, 
when we consult the time, we find the day is too far gone, so I have 
to give up my one and only chance of getting a shot at a bison, and 
we make signs to our little guide to continue his course. After 
another few miles he stops and- points mysteriously to a little knoll 
on the side of the hill. He will not come any closer to the dead 
bull, as in his creed it is a sacred animal, so we go on alone and soon 
find him in the long grass. How huge he looks ; fully nineteen hands, 
with brown silky coat shading to chestnut, and a light curly fringe 
between his wide horns! The legs strike one as short, and so fine 
and slim one wonders how they can support so huge a body. 

After some light refreshment we have to think of getting home, 
and we leave two men behind to bring the head and legs back, first 
providing each of them with a burning stick, with which they light 
other pieces as they go along, for without this precaution no native 
would face the darkness. On our way back we half hope to see some 
wild elephants, for we know by the trampled grass that they have been 
about here lately, and as we make our way down the hill my companion 
bids me look across the valley. There, coming slowly over the brow of 
the hill, is a huge cow elephant with a smaller one walking by 
her side, and quite a baby following at her heels! The guide explains 
that she is a mamma taking her family for a walk, the eldest child being 
a young tusker of about ten, whilst the baby cannot be more than two 
years old. They stride alongas if they felt that the whole country 
belonged to them, which in truth it does, for the elephants in these 
parts hold undisputed sway, and man and beast fly beforethem. I fire 
off my little rifle from across the valley to see the effect it will make. 
The old elephant hears the whistle of the bullet and raises her trunk 
uneasily up and down, then shuffles off with her family over the hill, 
and we see them no more. We now have our long ride home across 
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two streams ; over which I am carried by coolies, and it is quite dark 
when we reach our haven of refuge inside the elephant trench. The 
sport at Oodamund Shola does not turn out as good as we were led to 
expect. Three herds of elephants have been seen and stalked, but 
there is not a good tusker amongst them; so now that our holiday is 
nearly over, we pack up our tents, bid our kind host farewell, and 
begin our homeward journey. This time we descend a very steep 
ghat on foot, and find ourselves once more in British territory at 
Combay. From there we travel on ponies and in bullock bandies 
via Periakolum to Ammazanai Kanur, where we take the train to 
Madura. 

Thus ends our six weeks’ expedition. Although we were unlucky 
in our sport, I do not think we shall ever regret having penetrated 
to the backwaters of Western India and explored the forest-clad 
hills and lonely jungles of Travancore. 


Eva WyYNDHAM QUIN. 





CASTLE ACRE 


Mr. O. WENDELL HoLMEs has somewhere said that ‘England is one 
vast museum.’ That is, that there is hardly a town or village in the 
iand that does not contain some historic monument worth looking at, 
some interesting record of a remote past, some unique specimen of 
ancient art, or some spot where great deeds have been done, or some 
great man whose name is a household word has lived and toiled and 
played the hero’s part, or been laid to rest at last with some monument 


Seton” indicate the place of his sepulture. This is eminently 


andthe —_ true of our old towns, whose corporate existence dates back 
centuries, and in which, though much obliteration has gone 
on, and sometimes much wanton destruction, yet there usually 
survives some picturesque building—or mere fragment of masonry 
or gate or mound or rampart—round which old traditions hover, 


village. 


and the sight of which revives memories of great deeds. The 
necessity of carefully examining the history of our towns, if we hope 
to understand the history of England, its people and its institutions, 
has been forcibly impressed upon us of late, and it is surprising and dis- 
appointing to be told that the valuable series projected five or six 
years ago by Professor Freeman and Mr. Hunt, and now in course of 
publication, has not received that measure of acceptance and that ex- 
tensive sale which it so well deserves.! The object of the series was to 
set forth the history of our more important English towns in a con- 
venient form for the instruction of intelligent readers, and at a price 
accessible to all. The volumes are generally well written and the facts 
carefully—in some cases admirably—put together. To the occasional 
visitor, knowing little or nothing of the neighbourhood but anxious 
to acquire some trustworthy information, these little books are an 
immense improvement upon the trumpery handbooks which we waste 
shillings upon in our travels ; while to the resident—often as ignorant 
of a city’s past as if it existed only in the moon—they will furnish 
satisfactory interpretations of many of those problems which press 
upon the perplexed stroller in the streets, and for which he would 
be glad to find a solution. 

’ -It'is very rarely that any laborious study of the smaller area of a 


! Historic Towns. Edited by E. A. Freeman and Rev. William Hunt, (Longmans.)} 
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country parish can repay the long microscopic research which it in- 
volves, or that the chronicles of a country village can prove of much 
interest to any but the local few, with an inborn taste for antiqua- 
rianism. The events or the persons, which have here and there made 
a village famous can hardly be other than few. The rustic leads his 
quiet life without expecting to be startled by the presence of a hero, 
a genius, or even an abnormal villain, as often as once in a century. 
There is no attraction about him, except when he has a vote to 
cast into the ballot box; and when the rival candidates or their 
agents canvass him they are always bristling with promises to be 
redeemed in the future’: of the past they know no more than he does, 
and they care as little. We have no history, in the sense 
ae of our having any sequence of events worth recording. If 
= we try to construct our chronicles, we have often to pass 
on by great strides from one stepping stone to another 
standing out above the surface of the stream of time that goes faintly 
babbling through our borders; our tiny grains of sand get carried 
down into the great sea of oblivion—there they sink if they do not 
perish. It is otherwise with the towns. There, there has been a 
greater bulk of life, if I may so express it; there men have had a 
constant succession of conflicts; there, there have grown up slowly 
institutions, associations, corporations, implying the war of parties, 
the loud or the low roar of discussion, the strife of tongues and the 
stubborn,’conscious endeavour to attain to some high ideal. Thus it 
comes about that the annals of our historic towns have nothing like 
the same wide breaks in them which curious people in our country 
villages complain of when they attempt to construct the story of their 
humble birthplace. The great cities have few blanks in their history ; 
they can usually appeal to some original documentary records de- 
posited in their archives; they have always played some part in the 
great movements and struggles of the people; they can boast of a long 
continuity of busy and eventful life, with only here and there a 
break in their annals. It is because this continuity in our village life 
is so very rarely to be made out that our village chronicles are 
generally found to be not only petty and trifling but dry, fragmentary, 
and consequently, as a rule, rather hard reading. 
It is, however, not always so. 


In the western division of the county of Norfolk there is an 
irregular stretch of upland about twenty miles in length from north 
The to south, and never more than ten miles broad, whose: 
_— northern limit is the low range of sandhills that extend from 

‘ Ringstead to the Burnhams, and its southern boundary is: 
the valley of the Nar; through its whole length, and traversing it 
diagonally, there runs a mysterious and very ancient trackway known 
as the Peddar’s Way. Straight as a ruler it may be traced from 
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Hunstanton till it crosses the Nar at Castle Acre and thence travels on 
with hardly a swerve into regions of desolation and dulness with which 
for the present we have no concern. 

Who laid down this ancient road? Antiquaries are at issue upon 
the point. Some say the Romans made it. Some say they found it 
where it is and used it for their own purposes. If it be a Roman 
road how is it that all along those first twenty miles scarcely a single 
coin or vestige of anything that may be called Roman has ever 
been found? And how is it that it strikes the coast a good five 
miles from the once tremendous fortress at Brancaster, whose 
walls, we are told, were eleven feet. thick, and where a force of Dal- 
matian horse kept watch and ward in the third century of our era, 
prepared to dash down upon the pirate rogues who came to plunder 
and slay ? 

There was a legend or tradition which the chronicler Stowe 
treated as if it were veritable history, and which told that when 
Edmund, the martyred king of East Anglia, came from across the sea 
to take his kingdom, in the year 855 a.D., he landed somewhat near 
Hunstanton and ‘built a royal town there ’ and kept his court there 
for a whole year, for he was prosperous then. We may accept the 
story for what it is worth; but, true or not, there is a value in the 
details of any fabrication, and this story points back to a time when 
there was a port'or landing-place in this neighbourhood—a port 
which the shifting of the coast line has obliterated long, long 
ago, but—which was the harbour that the Peddar’s Way led to from 
the interior ages back, how far back it is impossible to say with con- 
fidence and idle to conjecture. In a matter where we can only theorise 
one man’s opinion is as good as another’s, and for my part I ineline 
to maintain that the Peddar’s Way was an ancient road long before 
the Christian era, and that this mysterious trackway ran its course 
from the coast to the Nar without crossing a single brook or tiny 
rivulet in all those twenty miles. It passed over an 6pen country 
of heath and sandy hillock and rolling downs on which the flocks and 
herds of a pastoral people wandered to and fro, a people answering the 
description which Cesar gives of the ‘ men of the interior’ in Britain 
during the century before Christ, ‘ who for the most,’ he says, ‘ grow 
no corn, but live on milk and flesh, and clothe themselves with skins’ 
[of the animals they tended]. But the valley of the Nar makes a 
somewhat deep depression across this stretch of upland, and the 
spot at which the Peddar’s Way crossed the river must always have 
been a ‘coign of vantage’ of enormous strategical importance, giving 
-as it did the command not only of the road, which traversed almost 
the whole length of East Anglia, but the command also of the stream, 
which was navigable for small flat-bottomed barges nearly as far as 
‘Castle Acre itself, little more than a century ago. 

The utter defeat of Boadicea and the Iceni in a.p. 62 was almost 
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the most important incident in the history of the Roman conquest of 
The Britain. The country of the Iceni was bounded on the 
Roman west by the vast fenland of Cambridgeshire, on the south 
eel by the Stour, on the north and east by the sea. It was 
a kingdom apart, and its king Prasutagus ruled over his people as 
an ally or tributary of the Romans much as our native princes in 
India administer their several principalities under the protection of 
the British Crown. When inthe year s.D. 61 Prasutagus died and 
bequeathed the reversion of his dominions to the emperor Nero, subject 
to the life interest of his wife Boadicea, the beginning of the end had 
‘come and the speedy annexation of the little realm was inevitable. 
The immediate effect of the annexation appears to have been the 
establishment of the great fortified camp at Caistor about three miles 
to the south of what is now the city of Norwich, and some four miles 
to the north of what appears to have been the great stronghold or 
‘ capital’ of the Iceni on the high ground overlooking the little river 
Tas. 

If on the heights overlooking the Nar there was another Icenian 
fortress close to the ford where the Peddar’s Way crossed the stream, 
Why it was it would have been almost an absolute necessity to dis- 
thrown up. mantle it—if we may use so grand a term—or to replace it 
by another fortified camp which would of course be constructed in 
conformity with the Roman methods of warfare. And this appears 
to have been exactly what happened. It was at Castle Acre that the 
Roman engineers threw up the entrenched camp whose mighty 
ramparts still tell their tale and testify to the audacious foresight ofa 
conquering people whose military genius, if nothing else, fitted them 
to be the masters of the world. Ifthe estimate is to be relied on 
which assures us that the camp at Caistor was capable of receiving. 
within its area a force of 6,500 men, the camp at Castle Acre must 
have been able to take in at least 3,000 or 4,000. The great rampart 
of this camp which runs north and south for almost 300 yards, which, 
from the bottom of the great ditch, after all the abrasion and 
wear of the elements during 1,500 years, is still some forty feet high, 
must have made the fortress impregnable on that side; while on 
the south another rampart ran, less formidable, because less necessary, 
inasmuch as here the Nar, broadening out into an impassable morass, 
served as the best natural defence for a force that on this side had 
very little to fear from attack. There stands the great Roman camp 
to this day, the life all gone out of it, but even now bearing on its 
dead face something that looks like a menacing scowl. 


7 ¢ ~ . . e 7 > 


East Anglia was subject to Roman domination just 350 years. 
At the end of that time the legions marched out as they had come- 
in, crossed the Channel, and left the land and its people to take care- 
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of themselves. East Anglia got home rule, and I dare say there were 
a great many Britons who were very proud and delighted at their 
Pec newly acquired liberty. But during those three centuries 
Church a prodigious change had come over the Roman world and its 
snes subject people. When Aulus Pilautius carried his invading 
hosts into Britain in A.D. 43, the world was a pagan world. When 
the legions left the Britons to take care of themselves, Christianity 
was the established religion of the empire, and the Christian Church, 
if not everywhere supreme, was rapidly becoming dominant. It is 
noticeable that in many places where Roman camps exist a church 
is to be found in close proximity to the rampart; sometimes, as at 
Caistor near Norwich, we find it actually within the inclosure of the 
vallum. Of course, the earlier churches have long since disappeared, 
but the presumption is a reasonable one that the later churches 
stand upon the site of a far more ancient Christian temple. At Castle 
Acre the noble fourteenth-century church is situated within a stone’s 
throw of the great western rampart of the Roman station and 
separated from it only by the huge ditch out of which the materials of 
that rampart were dug. I hold that where that stately parish church 
now stands once stood a humbler sanctuary dedicated to the worship 
of the Most High, in which the Christian faith was taught and 
preached, and prayer and praise were offered up according to the 
prevailing ritual of that age. When already as early as A.D. 315 the 
Bishops of London, York, and Lincoln [?], attended the Council 
of Arles, and during the next hundred years the conquering Cross 
was everywhere extending its sway, and the pagans were in their turn 
put upon the defensive and pleading for no more than toleration 
which was denied them, it seems to me that then East Anglia 
must have been a Christian land or nothing. Then came her 
baptism of blood. 

From the lands to the northward of the Rhine and the Yssel—lands 
into which the sound of the Gospel of Christ had never travelled—a 
The stream of pagan warriors, fierce and pitiless, come pouring 
psa in upon the Norfolk coast, forcing their way up every little 
and their inlet and carrying all before them, blotting out the civilisa- 
fortresses. tion and the religion which the Roman had fostered, and 
under.which the Britons had prospered, and step by step getting a 
firm footing in the old kingdom of the Iceni, and calling the land 
after theirown name. Therealm of Prasutagus became the kingdom 
of the East Angles, and there for another 400 years they held their 
own. But they, too, were threatened by another stream of invaders, 

who in due time made good their landing and dispersed the others 
in their turn. But in the meanwhile these Angles or Saxons—call 
them which you will—got to learn that it was needful to make good 
their conquest by raising up other fortresses to serve as defences 
against the new invaders. 
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Abandoning the great Roman camp of Caistor, they reared that 
stupendous earthwork on which the castle of Norwich now stands, and 
they planted it on the banks of the Wensum to check the advance 
of the marauders who might strive to sail up that important water- 
way into the heart of the country. Leaving the mighty walled 
station of Brancaster to its fate, they constructed another huge 
fortress at Castle Rising. But they found that the position that the 
Romans had occupied at Castle Acre could not be improved upon, 
and so they utilised the mighty ramparts which they found there, 
and out of them they built up their great burh, which, as long as 
they could succeed in holding it, gave them, as it had formerly given 
the Roman conquerors, the command of the Nar. 

But the tactics of these Teutonic conquerors were very different 
from those of Rome. The camp of the Roman legion was always 
quadrilateral, and for the most part lay hard. by a river’s bank, with 
easy access to the water for the horses and the cattle that might 
chance to be within the lines of defence. It was a camp of occupa- 
tion, the home and the dépdét of a force which was meant to be per- 
manently settled in a province, and intended to serve as at once a 
garrison town and a base of operations if it were necessary at any 
time to make a forward movement upon anenemy onthe march. The 
Saxon camp was something very different. It was little more than a 
place of refuge in the event of attack ; it was rather a citadel than a 
fortress ; a stronghold in which a stand might be made when the foe 
was too powerful to cope with in the field; it was never meant to be 
permanently garrisoned ; it was ‘a place to flee unto’ rather than a 
base from which to issue forth on great military operations. The 
Saxons would never have dreamt of shutting themselves within the 
four great ramparts of the Roman castrum; they had a system of 
fortification of their own. It consisted in piling up a huge circular 
mound surrounded by a deep ditch, and flanking this ditch with an 
outer line of ‘ horseshoe’ earthworks, each supporting the other, and 
each affording a place of retreat if the attacking force had been strong 
enough to dislodge the defenders from their position. The central 
mound was called the burh; the plateau on the summit was the last 
refuge for the besieged ; it was surrounded by a strong stockade, and 
might be held by a small force of brave men against an army. 

When the Saxons found it necessary to throw up such a strong- 
hold as this at Castle Acre they planted it on the north-east corner of 
The burh the Roman castrum, and they utilised the eastern rampart, 
— from the materials of which they piled up their burh and 

the flanking earthworks which surrounded it. There to this 
day the two systems of fortification may be seen in wonderful pre- 
servation in immediate juxtaposition. At Burgh, near Yarmouth, you 
may see a Roman camp, its gigantic walls still standing ; at Caistor 
on the Tas you may see another camp, with its huge rampart still 
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almost perfect on all the four sides. At Castle Rising you may see 
an almost perfect specimen of a Saxon burh with its horseshoe 
earthworks. But at Castle Acre you have the two systems of ancient 
fortification side by side, the one actually having grown out of the 
other, and the very materials of the more ancient line of defence 
having served for the construction of the more modern but more 

barbaric earthworks. 
Barbarians these Angles undoubtedly were at their first coming, 
and in East Anglia they were, from all that appears, behind their 
kinsfolk outside their own borders in culture and civilisa- 


The Angles ~~ : ‘ : 
= - tion. The great monasteries in the Fenland seem to have 
= had more affinity with the West than the East. They were all . 


outside the East Anglian diocese when the conversion of the Angles 
was effected, and submitted themselves to the spiritual guidance of 
bishops of their own. Of architecture they knewnothing. Even to 
the last almost their only weapon and their most effective tool was 
the axe; with that they cleared the forest, shaped the beams, and 
latterly hacked the very blocks of stone which they learnt so slowly 
and, as it seems, reluctantly to utilise for building purposes. Their 
art was confined to the rude adornment of their sepulchral urns, to the 
scratching of simple patterns upon rings and cups, and the combs of 
the women. Once settled upon the land in small communities they 
wandered but little: the band or clan or family which had won a tiny 
territory were chiefly concerned in keeping it to themselves, and 
they called it their twn, or their home. Walled towns they abhorred. 
Like gipsies, they shrank from the thought of being imprisoned in the 
streets. Even late in the seventh century, and when they had be- 
come Christianised—after a fashion—their moral perceptions and sen- 
timents were hideously chaotic. In their quarrels they dropped the 
bladgeon and took to the knife, and they valued life so little that 
they compounded for murder according to a differential tariff. They 
burnt their dead and collected the calcined bones into urtis of incom- 
parably inferior make to the pottery of the Romans. They buried 
these cinerary urns in cemeteries outside the vill where their habita- 
tions were clustered. It is the only indication that we have of their 
having any feeling of reverence. Even when, much later, every 
settlement had its church and its priest, it was necessary to forbid 
them by ecclesiastical authority from using the timbers of the church 
for fuel to save themselves the trouble of going further afield when 
there was a scarcity of logs for the hearth. It was not till 571 that 
the East Anglians chose, or submitted to, a king to reign over them ; 
before that time we may presume that something like anarchy pre- 
vailed, and every man did that which was right in his own eyes, 
Such were the people who appear to have had a settlement of 
considerable importance at Castle Acre; and the great earthworks 
which they raised when a common danger forced them to unite 
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and co-operate in the face of the foe are not by any means the only 
remains which the district supplies, and which speak to us with an 
eloquence of their own. 

During the last few weeks the liberality of Mr. Henry Willett, of 
Brighton, has provided funds for exploring an early Anglian cemetery 
The ceme. 2+ Castle Acre which can hardly have been used after the 
tery ofthe sixth century. About half an acre of land has been ex- 
Angles at ° 
Castle plored ; the place of sepulture has for some few generations 
om been under the plough and the urns are never much more 
than a foot below the surface of the soil, the modern tillage and our 
heavier agricultural machinery, furrowing much deeper than afore- 
time, has crushed and destroyed the sepulchral urns which at one 
time must have been deposited in this burial place by the hundred, 
but ‘though much is taken much remains,’ and the results of the 
exploration are not without their significance. Upon this branch of 
the subject, however, I do not think it necessary to dwell. 


When the little East Anglian kingdom had lasted some 300 
years, and had slowly been learning some of the arts of peace, 
The and enjoying some of its blessings—not without the influ- 
ee _ ence of the Church, which became more and more potent 

for good—the Norsemen came down upon the land, and 
there was long war and pillage and carnage. The invasion began 
in 838; that seems to have been no more than a plundering raid by 
a Viking fleet that came for booty. Twenty-eight years later Ivan 
the Boneless with a mighty host landed on the East Anglian coast, 
and soon showed that he meant to stay. Where did he land? 
There is no answer forthcoming. But if it were on the northern 
shore, then peradventure he and his marched down the Peddar’s Way 
and traversed the upland where the flocks and herds were roaming, 
and where it may be that he saw the droves of horses which next 
year he seized for his march towards the north. If he sailed up the 
Nar his first great fight would be at Castle Acre; that stronghold 
would be too formidable a gathering place for the tribes to allow 
the invader leaving it in his rear. Did he storm that terrible burh ? 
Did he harry the country round with fire and sword? Did he give the 
villages to the flames? Of the ruthless character of the invasion we 
have dreadful testimony. Of the line of his march we have but vague 
notices, and conjecture is but waste of time. But I suspect—I only 
suspect—that there are traces of a Danish entrenched camp five 
miles from Castle Acre which may have been thrown up by the Bone- 
less One; and this is certain, that in the long period of warfare during 
which the East Anglian land was frightfully devastated by the new 
hordes of heathen invaders all the old Saxon fortresses shared the 
same fate. The Norsemen came and stayed as conquerors, and for 
the next 200 years East Anglia was a Danish province. 
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The Danes came in among us as pagans, and they did their best 
to blot out the Christianity which they found in East Anglia, but 
the Cross triumphed after all. Cedant arma toge is the great law 
of progress. When Guthrum in 880 received baptism, and the 
great Alfred was his sponsor at the font, a beginning was made in the 
conversion of the fierce marauders; and East Anglia, left to settle its 
own affairs, slowly recovered itself from the havoc that had been 
wrought ; and Christianity became the religion of the new people. 
Then came another conquest, and William of Normandy burst in 
resistless and carried all before him, and he won the crown of Eng- 
The land, and he divided all the land as seemed good to him. 
nmol In Norfolk—for we must speak of Norfolk now by her. 
William modern name—the Conqueror bestowed 139 manors upon 
Warenne. one of his sturdiest followers, William de Warenne, and of 
these Castle Acre was by far the most considerable and important. 
It was the Capital manor of his great Norfolk possessions, and 
though there is little evidence that he made it anything else but an 
occasional place of residence, yet it is inconceivable that the great 
fortress on the Nar should have been left ungarrisoned, or that it 
should have been allowed to go out of repair. But during the life- 
time of the first Earl of Surrey—by which title William de Warenne 
became known—it seems more than probable that the defences of 
the burh remained pretty much as they had been—huge timber 
fences—stockades and palisades inclosing the wooden dwellings of 
the soldiery and their officers ; the seneschal of the fortress probably 
occupying an important position upon the plateaw of the great 
mound, Of stone walls and masonry there was none. It was reserved 
for the second earl, who succeeded his father in 1089, to make Castle 
Acre a place of far greater magnificence than it had ever been 


before. 


As the eleventh century was drawing to a close, a tremendous 
cyclone of religious excitement—its centre nowhere, its circumference 
thie everywhere—was moving with an awful force over Europe. 
revival. All ranks and all classes were affected by it ; the upper ranks 
of society indeed more powerfully, or at least more conspicuously than 
the rest. Reprobates to whom conscience had been a word without 
a meaning through all their lives of vice and crime, found themselves 
shuddering with unaccountable spasms of remorse for sins they had 
felt no compunction in committing, and had till now well-nigh for- 
gotten. Rugged warriors, coarse and relentless, to whom bloodshed 
and pillage had: been a merry game and the clash of battle a kind 
of rapture, clutched at their heartstrings by a mysterious agony, 
shrieked aloud with uncontrollable horror at the prospect of judgment 
to come. Kings and queens, and nobles, men and maidens, careless, 
luxurious, gay, frivolous, sensual or debauched, awoke as out of 
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sleep to the consciousness that their lives had been no better than a 
ghastly dream, and found themselves overwhelmed by an unbearable 
sense of emptiness, and an ecstasy of yearning and aspiration after 
spiritual exaltation, and nearness to God. The emotional storm 
did not exhaust itself in the languor of mysticism, it translated itself 
into action, and sacrifice, and good works. The history of that 
amazing and awful Religious Revival in the eleventh century has 
never yet been written. When it comes to be studied and thought- 
fully dealt with, it will, I feel confident, be found to have originated 
in the famous Burgundian abbey of Clugny. There the fire kindled, 
and from thence for well-nigh two centuries the warmth and the 
flame of the movement continued to be supplied. 

Just ten years after the great William had landed at Pevensey, 
and not till then, his work of bringing the realm under his sway was 
William de COMpleted, and his kingdom was finally consolidated by the 
Warenne suppression of the formidable rebellion of Ralph of Norfolk. 
Pilgrim. That attempt at revolt collapsed at the beginning of 1076. 
= When the Castle of Norwich surrendered it was committed 
to the custody of William of Warenne. It seems that during that 
same year, the earl and his wife Gundrada set out on a pilgrimage 
to Rome. Years afterwards it became necessary that the earl should 
set down the story of that Continental tour, and this is what he tells 
us about it :— 

‘, . « I William de Warenne and Gundrada my wife wishing to 
make a pilgrimage to St. Peter in Rome, went on our way stopping 
at many monasteries which are to be found in France and Burgundy, 
and there we offered up our prayers. And when we had reached 
Burgundy we learnt that we could not safely go further because of 
the war which was going on then, between the Pope and the Emperor. 
Thereupon we took up our abode at the monastery of Clugny, a great 
and holy abbey built in honour of St. Peter . . . And because we 
found there such great sanctity and devotion and Christian charity 
and moreover so much honour shewn us by the good Prior and all the 
convent—who received us into their society and fraternity—we began 
to regard that Order and that House with love and devout regard 
above all other Religious Houses that we had seen. But Sir Hugh 
their holy Abbot was not then at home. And because a long time 
before—and now more than ever—my wife and I had it in our purpose 
and wish, by the counsel of Lanfranc the Lord Archbishop, to raise 
up some Religious House for our sins and for the salvation of our 
souls, it seemed to us then that we should not be willing to found it 
of any other Order so gladly as of the Cluniac Order. And therefore 
we sent and requested of Sir Hugh the Abbot and of the whole sacred 
congregation that they would grant to us two or three or four monks 
of their flock on whom we would bestow the Church hard by our Castle 
of Lewes which in ancient times had existed in honour of St. Pancras, 
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and which we, from being a wooden church, had converted into one of 
stone. And at starting we were prepared to surrender as much land 
and cattle and goods as might suffice for the support of twelve monks. 
But the holy Abbot was at first very averse to listen to our petition 
because of our foreign land being so long a distance off, and especially 
because of the passage by sea. But after that we had procured a 
licence to introduce Cluniac Monks into the land of England from 
our lord King William ; and that the Abbot on his part had been 
certified of the king’s will; then at last he granted and sent to us 
four of his Monks, to wit Sir Lanzo and three associates, on whom at 
the outset we bestowed all the things which we had promised, and we 
confirmed the same by a writing which we sent to the Abbot and _ 
convent of Clugny, because they were unwilling to send their monks 
till this had been done. And thus it was granted to me and to my 
wife to bring the Cluniac Monks into our English land.’ 

This was the first introduction of the Cluniac Order into Eng- 
land, but this was not all, When the great earl drew up the record 
The of his first foundation ten years had past since he and his 
coming of wife had resolved on the course they were prepared to follow. 
Cluniacs ° 
into Eng- In those ten years the Conqueror had died, and the Queen 
land. Matilda and the lady Gundrada too, and William the Earl 
was drawing near his end. It is clear that the original intention of 
founding a monastery of prior and twelve monks at Lewes had deve- 
loped into a much more ambitious scheme. The husband and wife 
seem to have kept residence sometimes at Lewes and sometimes at 
Castle Acre; for it was at the latter place that Gundrada died in 
childbed in 1085. Wherefore it seemed good to them that Castle 
Acre should not be treated worse than Lewes, and as there was a 
monastery provided for the one, so should the other be blessed with 
the presence of the Cluniacs in like manner. 

During the first earl’s lifetime, however, this intention was not 
carried out, though a beginning was made. It appears ‘that within 

the defences of the castle, which, as we have seen, were sur- 
xing oe" mounted by the formidable stockades, a church or chapel, 
Priory Acre probably of wood, had existed before the Conquest and de- 

dicated to St. Mary. To keep up the daily service in this 
church _two or three monks, perhaps drafted from Lewes, were 
housed within the precincts, keeping up their cloister life in tempo- 
rary shelters (as we know was done elsewhere while a monastery was 
building) and keeping to their ‘ Rule’ as strictly as circumstances 
would permit. But when the earl died in 1088, his son the second 
William de Warenne lost no time in carrying out his parent’s wishes, 
and as early as 1089, according to our authority,’ he confirmed his 
father’s charter of foundation, and he appears to have intended to 
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make the capital manor of his Norfolk estates no unworthy rival of 
the great Sussex castle and the great Sussex monastery. As for the 
castle, the timber stockades were replaced by huge walls of 
man flints, which may be easily traced along its whole circuit and 
Castle. ° ° ‘ear : ° 

which must have involved in its construction a prodigious 
expenditure of labour. The central mound or citadel of the Saxon 
fortress was crowned with an enormous shell keep as the technical 
term is: That is, the plateau on the summit of the Saxon burh was 
surrounded by a mighty wall of rubble, the outer side faced with 
masonry and strengthened at intervals by great buttresses. While 
radiating from the great shell itself five other lofty walls were 
carried right across the deep Saxon ditch to prevent the possibility of 
a besieging force concentrating itself in a combined attack upon any 
single point of the defences. Moreover, the base court, as it is called 
—that is, the area into which the Saxon tribesmen would drive their 
wives and children for defence when the Danes were pillaging and 
burning and slaying—this base court was no longer left to be defended 
after the old fashion by a timber stockade. That would not suit the 
improved tactics of Norman warfare. The Norman came not to 
plunder and carry his booty across the sea, not to ravage and move on. 
He came to win the land and hold it, and he meant to keep down 
the subject people with an iron hand. So the whole area of the base 
court was girdled with its frowning wall, that too following the line 
of the Saxon rampart and running along its summit; and the in- 
closure which had once been the base court of the Saxon fortress 
became the inner ward of the castle of the Warennes, But it seems 
that, during the thousand years or so that had passed since the 
Romans threw up their tremendous camp guarding the ford across the 
Nar, a considerable change had come about in the stretch of lowland 
to the south. In Roman times, as we have seen, this was a wide and 
impassable morass, so impassable that the Romans made their 
southern rampart much less strong than on any other side; the de- 
fence of the position here was comparatively easy. If the old road, 
as seems probable, crossed this morass by a causeway, that causeway 
would in the lapse of ages help very powerfully to bring about a 
gradual silting up of the little river; and, as time went on, the land 
hereabout would slowly rise and the marsh ground would no longer 
be as treacherous as before. Accordingly, when the Saxon base court 
was turned into the Norman immer ward, it was found necessary to 
defend the approaches from the south far more carefully than the 
Roman had thought it necessary to defend his camp on this side. 
So the wall of the inner ward is found to be at its highest on the 
south, as though by this time the southern line was most open to 
attack though in Roman days that line was least assailable. 


The Nor- 
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And all this is to be seen ‘ with half an eye’ by any one who likes 
to look about him at Castle Acre and trace the course of those changes 
which have left their ineffaceable memorials in the Norfolk village, 
which was never anything more than a village, never even rising to 
the dignity of becoming a market town as we understand that term 
now. 

Of any grand residence of the Warennes within the line of cir- 
cumvallation there is not a vestige remaining. I doubt whether the 
second earl ever carried out the buildings he contemplated at the 
castle. He had quite enough upon his hands elsewhere. He died in 
1138, and his son the third earl, from anything that appears, was 
never at Castle Acre at all. The chroniclers say he escaped somehow 
from the battle of Lincoln in 1140—and that he died inthe Holy 
Land ten years after his father. With him the Warennes in the male 
line came to an end, and during the next hundred years at least the 
Castle appears to have been occupied by the bailiffs of the non-resident 
earls, and there is quite enough in the complaints recorded in the 
Hundred Rolls to show that these bailiffs were no better than they 
should be, and were a bullying grasping extortionate set, grinding 
the faces of the poor under pretext of looking after the interests of 
their lord ; and, when the day of reckoning came, shielding themselves 
by putting him before themselves as their defence. 

So it appears that the shell keep and its stern walls as they startle us 
to-day when we turn the corner into the Norfolk village and come upon 
them without a warning— ‘multiform, manifold, and menacing’—were 
all built-up in the lifetime of a single Norman earl; that they could not 
have been begun much before the twelfth century had set in; that 
nothing was added to them after 1138 except perhaps the somewhat 
imposing Edwardian gateway which, I suspect, was erected by one of 
the bailiff class to keep things snug within the liberties of the castle, 
those ‘liberties’ having step by step grown into a little town which kept 
on stealthily creeping up in the area included between the Roman 
ramparts and the great western ditch of the Saxon earthworks. 

Meanwhile, all along the Roman vallum on the north a steady 
and resolute invasion was going on by a new horde of barbarians ; 
The new  #nd their name was—The Squatters. I doubt whether any 
invaders. village or town in England can be found in which such 
audaciots and continuous appropriation of little plots of land has 
been going on for ages as may be seen at Castle Acre. The tempta- 
tion to settle here was irresistible. There was a wide extent of 
ground which was valueless. Not even sheep, much less cattle, could 
be safely left to feed upon the earthworks and the mighty ditches, 
and the supply of building materials which the walls and ramparts 
afforded was practically inexhaustible. So the Squatters picked out 
the giant flints, and tore down the stone whieh had been brought by 
sea and up the river from the Lincolnshire quarries, and they found 
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their lime ready to hand, and they erected good substantial dwellings 
on the sites they chose and which they soon converted into their own 
freeholds. They had no need to square the stone—all they had to do 
was to square the bailiff. To this very day the people dig into the 
Roman vallwm for chalk and flints, and seem to think the great 
earthworks are no man’s land. The great Saxon bwrh is waste, and 
the huge Norman walls could only be protected at a heavy annual 
cost, and though the whole place possesses for the antiquarian a 
unique and absorbing interest, who is to keep off from it the hand 
of the spoiler, say for another thousand years ? 

We can only make an appeal to sentiment ; but sentiment is an 
expensive luxury, and the Philistines and the Squatters laugh the 
sentimentalists to scorn. We are a practical people, a very practical 
people. We cannot tolerate fads. At any rate we say we cannot. 
We are almost angry and quite contemptuous when we hear that 
on the other side of the Channel the French government goes the 
length of protecting even the Cyclopean monolith avenues of the 
Morbihan, and at some considerable charge to the revenue actually 
puts pre-historic monuments under the supervision of the police. 
That’s not our way. We go in for useful knowledge, horribly useful! 
We are for letting the dead bury their dead, and if they have 
not buried them deep enough, we set to work to dig them up again 
—be they cats or men; and we provide pianofortes for elementary 
schools, and encourage strumming and dactylic volubility. What 
more can we be expected to do? 

While the second Earl Warenne was taking away the wooden walls 
of the old castle and replacing them with masonry and stone, was 
“. he busy at the other end of the parish ? 

Cluniac “ Abutting upon the western ditch of the Roman camp 
Priory —_ stood the church of St. Peter with a triangular strip of land 
belonging to it. One side of the triangle extended all along the 
western rampart; another side continued the line of the northern 
rampart for about 100 yards; and the third side, which joined the 
first at its southernmost extremity, abutted on an old road which led 
down to the ancient ford across the Nar. The Warennes left the 
parish church where they found it and appear to have done nothing 
to it. The inhabitants might be trusted to take care of their own 
place of worship, and in those days men were much more in the habit 
of paying for their religion than is commonly believed. What sort of 
place St. Peter’s Church at Castle Acre was in the twelfth century we 
have no means of knowing, but we have only to look at it as it stands 
now, shorn of much of its old splendour though grandly ‘ restored ’ some 
five-and-twenty years ago, to form some idea of what a noble church 
it became in the fourteenth century, even though it is pretty certain 
that it owed very little of its magnificence to the later Earls Warenne 
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and much less to the Cluniac monks who had their own church to 
keep up on the other side of the road. 

And this brings us to that which most visitors look upon as the 
real glory and boast of Castle Acre, to wit the Cluniac Priory. 

How soon after his father’s death in 1189 the second earl set about 
the project of carrying his parent’s intentions into effect we have no 
means of knowing. He had a great deal on his hands; and the pre- 
sumption is that he did not begin upon the Norfolk capital manor till 
the castle and the monastery at Lewes had been brought to something 
like completion. And as the great church of St. Pancras at Lewes 
was not consecrated till quite late in the reign of William Rufus, it 
seems probable, and the conjecture is confirmed by the internal - 
evidence which the architectural features afford, that the works at 
Castle Acre were not begun till the reign of Henry I., and indeed not 
till more than half that reign was over. Into the early history of the 
monastery, however, I have no intention of entering here further 
than to hazard a conjecture that the Priory, as it was not begun till the 
death of the first earl in 1089, so it was not completed till after 
the death of the second earl in 1138. In other words, it took more 
than fifty years before the original intention of the first earl was 
carried out, and the church opened with the usual pomp and cere- 
mony. During these fifty years the popularity of the Cluniacs did 
not increase; they were eclipsed in austerity by the Cistercians and 
quite surpassed in mere popularity by the Augustine Canons. Yet 
for all that it must not be forgotten that the Cluniacs were the first 
great reformers of the Benedictine order, and that the founding of the 
Monastery of St. Pancras at Lewes was an event in English history ; 
while the building of the cell or dependent house at Castle Acre, 
though its completion was deferred till another generation, was but a 
continuance of the first design. It gave importance to a movement 
in favour of making the religious houses on our side of the Channel 
more strict in their discipline, and it helped in giving a decided 
impetus to the desire after a higher tone in the social life of the 
country at large. 

Taking the first meridian west of Greenwich as a convenient 
dividing line, I doubt whether to the east of that line and south of 
the Humber there is a monastic ruin in England that can compare 
with Castle Acre for the extent and condition of its still existing 
remains and for the facility with which its ground-plan could be 
made out, even in minute details. If such an extensive ruin had 
existed anywhere except in a remote village, it must have been 
carted away bodily centuries ago. As it is, it has simply fallen 
into decay. It has been a quarry from which all the beautifully 
carved work has been industriously removed, but there was a far 
more convenient quarry in the Castle and its walls for the squatters 
and anyone else who wanted stone or lime, than the more distant 
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monastery afforded. Other protective influences have contributed as 
a check upon unlimited spoliation. The grand Tudor gateway 
appears to have been used as a dwelling a long time after the suppres- 
sion; and there are considerable fragments of the residences of some 
of the office-bearers in the monastery which have never ceased to be 
inhabited to the present time. Large portions of the pavement of 
the church have been uncovered for the first time during the last 
three years ; the walls of the cloister garth are still standing ; the 
refectory remains as it was when the roof fell in. Anyone who likes 
may climb the dormitory stairs which the monks went up and down 
for more than four centuries. The boundary wall may be traced with 
ease from the great gateway to the ancient mill that abutted upon 
the ford over the Nar. Four at least of the altars at which mass was 
said for centuries in the church are still in situ ; only their slabs of 
marble having been torn away. In the chapel of the cellarer’s 
lodgings the frescoes at the east end are still to be seen—faint, of 
course, but distinctly traceable. I believe that the prior’s house is 
buried in its own ruins; the arrangements of the infirmary and its 
members might be mapped out with certainty. As for the matchless 
west front of the church, with its two towers supporting it—one of 
which has survived—if it had not been for the swaggering improvers of 
the fourteenth century, who must needs insert a braggadocio ‘ Perpen- 
dicular ’ window in the place of the Norman lights, and in doing so 
hacked away a portion of the lovely arcading which still puts them 
to shame—that west front, I say, might have remained till now the 
most sumptuous specimen of Norman work in East Anglia. 

In fact, the Norman work has outlasted all the additions that the 
later men erected. They pulled down the apse and built up an 
ambitious Lady Chapel, of which no more than the foundations 
remain ; from two other chapels, one on the north and another on 
the south, the altars have never been removed, though their roofs and 
windows have perished. The piers of the central tower are still stand- 
ing ; but about their bases are the immense masses of masonry tliat 
came crashing down some day or night a couple of centuries or so 
ago. There they lie for little boys and girls to climb and dance upon 
while they scream out little nursery rhymes about the monks of old! 
Quietly browsing through the old aisles or cropping the sweet grass 
that grows in the old cloister, the sheep wander and grow fat. As you 
stroll—quite unconscious of where you are—across the Convent 
Cemetery, where ‘for centuries the Cluniac fathers gently laid their 
brethren to rest, each one shrouded in his monastic habit—the cattle 
chewing the cud of bovine reflection stare at you with their mild eyes 
—-no speculation in those orbs— 

Little heeding the past—hbent on pasture alone. 

It is not because Castle Acre can boast of a Roman Camp, nor 

because it contains a Saxon Cemetery, nor because its great earth- 
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works are a wonder and astonishment to the passer-by, nor because 
the Norman Castle has a tale of its own to tell, nor because its parish 
church is a noble specimen of fourteenth-century architecture—nor 
even because the Cluniac Priory is so splendid and interesting a 
monument of bygone greatness, that this out-of-the-way Norfolk 
village is so well worth a visit; but because all these things are to 
be seen in so small an area, and all may be inspected in a few hours. 
In their aggregate they make up such a continuous series of historic 
and almost pre-historic records as perhaps could hardly be paralleled 
in any English village of the same size. Happily the whole parish, with 
the exception of the small holdings which have come down from the 
hordes of squatters, belongs to a single noble owner, who is not likely to- 
let things get worse than they are. On the ruined Priory a good 
beginning has already been made by clearing away an immense 
mass of the débris which has accumulated, arresting the progress of 
decay, and protecting what is worth preserving. The Priory Church 
has been opened out from end to end under the able supervision of 
Mr. Hope, who has also cleared three walks of the cloister. The 
refectory still remains to be dealt with, and the dormitory will be 
taken in hand when the season permits, Mr. Henry Willett again 
having liberally offered to contribute towards the cost of that part 
of the work. Much more than this, however, still remains to be 
done, and in the meantime a caretaker has been appointed to 
keep the ground—to admit visitors at a trifling charge, and to warn 
off ragamuffins with a talent for pilfering. Lord Leicester is not 
likely to stop at. that point, but it is too much to expect that the 
noble owner should provide a playground for the world at large 
unless they who are interested in the preservation of our ancient 
monuments are prepared to support any efforts that may be made to 
arfest the progress of decay. Hitherto the remoteness of the locality 
has protected it from being overrun by any very large number of 
mischievous visitors; but our facilities of locomotion are steadily 
increasing, and the danger becomes greater from year to year of 
Castle Acre being overrun by a new horde of invaders—not now of 
Romans or Angles or Normans or even Squatters—but. an invasion 
this time of Trippers, who will leave no traces of their existence 
behind them except. their crumpled paper, their broken bottles, and 
their offensive names scribbled upon every wall or cut upon every 
accessible tree. Other conquerors have each and all come here to 
build up—such invaders as these come only to destroy. 


AvuGustTus JESSorP. 
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CARDINAL MANNING 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


By the death of Henry Edward, Cardinal Priest of SS. Andrew and 
Gregory on the Celian Hill, and Archbishop of Westminster, the 
Roman Church loses her most brilliant and distinguished English- 
man, London Society its most picturesque figure, the working men 
of England one of their doughtiest champions, and the Temperance 
cause one of its staunchest disciples and one of its foremost advo- 
eates. 

This article, however, does not attempt to depict Cardinal 
Manning in any of the above capacities, rather does it aim at show- 
ing the brilliant youth and vigorous manhood of the years spent 
within the walls of the Church of England, and more especially in 
that corner of Sussex where, for seventeen years and a half, he was 
Priest, Rural Dean, and Archdeacon. 

A son of William Manning, M.P., Governor of the Bank of 
"England, Henry Edward was born on the 15th of July, 1808, at 
Totteridge in Hertfordshire. He was educated at Harrow under 
Dr. George Butler, and was at school distinguished alike by his pro- 
ficiency in learning and by his skill in games; for two years he was 
in the Harrow Eleven, the last year as captain of the team. A propos 
of cricket, only two years ago Manning related how, when at Laving- 
ton, he and one of the villagers played Samuel (afterwards Bishop) 
Wilberforce and his brother Henry a single-wicket match, in which 
he was victorious. The villager thus described Manning’s play : ‘ The 
parson he be the best cricketer in the village next to me.’ 

At nineteen Manning left Harrow and graduated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and in 1830 took his degree with such high honoursthat he was 
elected to a fellowship at Merton. His contemporaries speak of him 
as the handsome young undergraduate, whose speeches at the Union 
were always well listened to, who was ever ready to speak, and speak 
well, on any subject ; even in those early days he was an advocate of 
those liberal principles which in after life he so sturdily championed 
in the cause of suffering humanity. 

On the 23rd of December, 1832, he was ordained priest by the 
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Bishop of Oxford, through letters dimissory from the Bishop of 
Rochester, and began his career in the Church of England as curate 
to the Rev. John Sargent, rector of Lavington, Sussex, serving at 
the same time the Church of Upwaltham, a little hamlet, part 
of the parish of East Dean, distant from Lavington about two miles 
across the Downs. This little church, with its Norman apse, stands 
unaltered ; it holds at the most about forty persons, but only ten or 
twelve could have gathered there to hear the early utterances of the 
even then eloquent preacher, for except the turnpike-keeper’s house 
there is only a farmhouse near the church. After the death of the 
Rev. John Sargent in April 1833, Mr. Sargent, of Lavington, ap- 
pointed Manning to the vacant livings of Lavington and Graffham, 
and thus became the only patron in the Church of England who gave 
him preferment. On the 7th of November of the same year he 
married Caroline Sargent, a grand-daughter of his patron. Mrs. 
Manning was the third of four sisters, the daughters of the Rev. 
John Sargent and Mary his wife; of the other three, the eldest, 
Emily, married the Rev. Samuel Wilberforce; Mary, the second, 
married Henry Wilberforce, and the youngest, Sophia, married the 
Rev. G. D. Ryder. There are few records of Manning’s domestic life 
in the papers to which I have access ; many still remember his young 
wife, with beautiful eyes, and the characteristic fairness of the Sargent 
family, of which mention is made by Mozley in his Reminiscences. 
But this domestic life was of short duration, for on the 24th of July, 
1837, Mrs. Manning died, and was buried in Lavington Churchyard. 
No stone, no eross, mark her resting-place, but in Chichester Cathe- 
dral a handsome stained glass window records her loss. 

That the early death of his beautiful wife deeply affected a*cha- 
racter like Manning’s is not to be wondered at, but it did more than 
transiently affect him, it set a seal on his character that was never 
afterwards effaced. After her death he found himself unable to dwell 
on the past except in direct acts of devotion: ‘At those times, in 
church, but specially day by day at home, I both can and do fully 
and fixedly, and they are the most blessed moments of my present 
life. At all other times I feel the absolute need of full employment, 
and to the best of my power I maintain a habit of fixed attention, 
and suffer as few intervals of disengaged time as I can.’ 

At the time of her death he wrote what he describes as ‘a sort 
of grapple with what was crushing me.’ At the present moment, 
when every heart in England is full of sympathy for the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who are mourning the loss of their firstborn, and 
when, as itseems, ‘ the Angel of Death is abroad in the land,’ it seems 
impossible to withhold these beautiful words, which cannot fail to bring 
comfort to many a weary and wounded heart : 


Had you not rather bear yourself all the affliction of anxiety and grief whick 
clouds a season of:death P 
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The hopes, fears, blights, faintings, and técbiis of cold blood on tlie 6verwhelmed 
heart. The quick step, sudden "message, hasty summons, the agony of lingering 
expectation. 

Somebody must bear this, for it is appointed unto all men once to die, and you 
must die too at the last. Would you not that they should be spared all you suffer? 

Is the solitude of bereavement afflicting ? 

Would you not rather ‘endure it and let them enter into thé fellowship of 
saints andangels? The heavy days, long evenings, leisure changed into loneliness, 
The sad nights, and sadder days, when the reality of our bereavement breaks in 
upon us. Sleep, much more dreaming, puts us back where we were, but working 
thrusts us again into the present. 

Is death terrible, and its avenues rough ? 

Will you not rejoice for them that they have got their trial well over, and. that 
now there remains for them no more suffering and sickness, because no more sin : 
that the spirit is now enfranchised, the body laid up for renewal. They shall be 
restored, not with the hollow eye and sharp severe cries of distress, but in a trans- 
figured perfection of all they once were. Death has dominion only while we are 
dying. They are born to a new life when the spirit passes forth. 

Is it blessed to enter into rest ? 

Then do you not rejoice that they have entered—aye,so soon? Would you not 
give way to them, and yield any greater blessing to them? And will you not 
rejoice that they have entered into the greatest at the cost of your sorrow and 
solitude? This is only the greatest act of self-denial you have ever been called to 
for their sakes. 


Mrs. Sargent, who at this time shared the home of her widowed 
son-in-law, Henry Manning, as later she shared that of Samuel 
Wilberforce, and to whom Mrs. Manning had said on her death-bed, 
‘T am sure you will do all you can to take care of Henry,’ writes! of 
the anniversary of Mrs. Manning’s death, from Lavington, on the 26th 
of July, 1839: 


This has been a week of much painful feeling to dear Henry, and he has wished 
to spend it exclusively in religious exercises and in his parish, On Wednesday 
we went soon after breakfast to the Shepherd, and dearest H, administered the 
Sacrament to him and Mrs. Graysmark, and Mrs. Reeves and me. He then shut 
himself up in his room, and after some hours he called me to give me a few memo- 
rials for which T had once asked. He was quite in an agony of tears, and only in 
the evening appeared, in the calmest state of mind, and we had: service in the 
church as the eve of St. James. Yesterday we had two services: in the morning 
here, evening at Graffham, and two nice little lectures. As we were going into 
this church, Henry said, ‘My dear friend Gladstone is just now going to be 
married ;’ and upon my saying something of the strange differencés in the lot of 
those we love, he said, in the most plaintive voice, ‘ Yes, but it all leads to the 
same blessed end.’ 


Once, when in after years duty brought him into the neighbour- 
hood of Lavington, his first visit was to the little churchyard, where 
he remained in silence for many minutes by his wife’s grave. 

Of the life at Lavington a few records still exist. One, that 
Manning in his visits to the pottery often tried to make a flower-pot, 
but always without success, till one day he came down to the pottery 


1 To her daughter, Mrs. Samuel Wilberforce. 
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and said, ‘Todman, I have faith that I can make a pot.’ Hesat down 
on the potter’s stool, and turned out, as the man says, ‘the most 
beautiful pot I ever see’d.’ During the time he was at Lavington he 

pulled down and rebuilt both the churches at Lavington and Graff- 

ham. Lavington Church is still the same outwardly as Manning left 

it. In the rebuilding of this church Manning took a part, and a 

large flint in the eastern wall was laid in its place with his own hands. 

The font in the church was a present to Manning from Mr. Hope 

Scott, Q.C., who also joined the Roman Church. Graffham Church, 

of which Manning, when he showed it to friends, used to say, 

‘See how an archdeacon with the best intentions can spoil a church’— 

it was so dark that on a dull day candles had to be used—was re- 
built as a personal memorial to Bishop Wilberforce, and is a perfect 

specimen of an old Sussex church. On the occasion already mentioned 

of the visit of Manning to Lavington, when he was Cardinal, I 

accompanied him into the church and showed him a New Testament 

with the inscription ‘ H. E. Manning, 1845.’ He laid his hand on the 

book saying, ‘ Times change and men change, but this never changes.’ 

The rectory at Lavington where Manning lived is but a short distance 
from the- church, in which he always said morning and evening 
prayer. He used to robe in the rectory, and his picturesque figure 
as he walked up to church in full canonicals is a sight not easily 
forgotten. The rectory, sheltered by the Downs, is covered with 
roses which bloom nearly throughout the year; and well do I 
remember Manning’s study, a long room with a southern aspect, the 
walls covered from ceiling to floor with books, the high desk and 
stool where Manning stood, not sat, to write. 

As rector he was beloved in the parish. One of his old parishioners 
still rejoices in the fact that for some years she led the singing in 
Lavington Church, ‘saving his poor voice and giving it a rest, dear 
man.’ To the children he was invariably kind, constantly giving them 
small money presents. It is told of him that when he saw a child 
with bad boots on, he used to say, ‘Now, my child, I will give you 
one new boot if your mother can afford to buy you the other ;’ then he 
went to the village shop and paid for one boot for the child, During 
the years that I remember Manning at Lavington he rarely unbent ; 
always kindly, he seemed too studious or abstracted to join in any of 
our boyish amusements; once, however, he did, and the scene was 
as follows. In Charlton Forest, on the top of the South Downs, 
there is in the middle of the wood a green grassy ring, into which 
eight woodland roads debouch. A picnic from Lavington had been 
organised, and Manning was one of the party. When luncheon was 
over, an announcement was made that a tournament would take place. 
Down one of the eight roads came Manning on such a small pony, 
that he had to hold his legs up to prevent his feet touching the 
ground, He held a long ash stick in his hand, and riding into the 
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centre of the ring, loudly challenged all comers. A response came 
from the wood, and Henry Wilberforce rode forth to do-battle. The 
ponies, however, refused to enter into the joke. Henry Wilberforce 
was thrown, while Manning’s pony vanished from under him, leaving 
its rider standing on the ground. 

Of his flock at Lavington only one followed him to Rome, and 
that one after many years, for he dissuaded his parishioners from 
following his example. To one who could not endure the thought 
of separation from the rector who had taught her so much, and who 
wished to follow him, he said, ‘ Though you have followed my example 
in most things since I have been here, do not follow me now.’ 

From a quantity of letters, &c., in my possession it is possible to 
trace the gradual development of Manning’s theology, which culminated 
in 1850 in his renunciation of the English Church. He seems at first 
to have had no decided doctrina. views. In 1834, the year after he be- 
came rector of Lavington, he says, speaking of the Lord’s Supper, that 
it is a commemorative rite, a means, and, because specially appointed, 
an extraordinary means of grace. Yet at the same time he saw 
nothing in Scripture, nor in ‘uncorrupt antiquity,’ which should 
attribute to the elements any inherent essential or mysterious effi- 
eacy. He did not speak of Transubstantiation nor Consubstantiation, 
but of a more refined system. To him, Hooker’s view (Eccles. Pol. 
Book V. s. 67), arguing against gross Transubstantiation, but at the 
same time unfolding the Scriptural view, was altogether satisfactory. 
The sixth chapter of John, from 47 to 58, and verse 63, was a 
full comment on the whole of our Communion Service—for he 
inverted the order—and fixed the meaning of our Scriptural Liturgy 
by Scripture itself; and therefore it was that as he did not find 
the receiving of the bread and wine—but the inward and spiritual 
union of believers in Christ through faith—called a mystery in Scrip- 
ture, he fixed the meaning of the word in our Services by the meaning 
of the inspired writings. ‘Most fully did he subscribe to Luther's 
view of Baptism.’ Newman’s sermons he found the hardest book to 
criticise he had ever met with; not because it had ‘a mouth and 
wisdom which no adversary could gainsay nor resist,’ but because it 
contained so much truth, and because its fault was rather defect than 
disease. It exhibited religion most fully and pointedly as a system 
of requisitions, but seemed to cramp the attractive, encouraging, and 
cheering spirit of our better hope. He finds fault with omissions 
rather than with positive assertions, and instances the omission of the 
agency of the Holy Ghost as a person continually present, helping, 
teaching, strengthening, guiding, and enabling us to use God’s ap- 
pointed means of renewal, as specially unfortunate when the general 
tone of the sermons was that of requisition. Manning speaks of him- 
self as ‘fuller of forebodings from Holy Mother than ever before.’ 
He alludes to the ‘stubborn waywardness of the ultra-Protestant 
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‘within and without, and the confounding audacity of Popery,’ as 








growing to a head with a speed ‘ we never expected.’ 

In 1836 achange was coming over Manning. He finds himself 
growing daily more sensible of the need of considering and reconsider- 
ing views and principles, of testing them by inspired and uninspired 
authorities, and of maturing and moulding them into a soundness that 
cannot be condemned. The burden of Establishment with reference 
to the Church’s authority was becoming a stumbling-block, the only 
alternative being ecclesiastical independence. In support of this view, 
the next year he carried a resolution at Chichester (Manning had 
been made a rural dean) to appoint a committee of five to consider and 
correspond with the clergy of the diocese on the following: ‘ That all 
Church matters ought to be administered by the Church alone, 7.e. by 
bishops, clergy, king, and laity in communion with ye Church. By 
the Church Manning did not mean Convocation, nor does it appear 
that he was anxious for its revival, rather the contrary, for he talks of 
Convocation as a State creature, uncanonical, uncatholic, &c.; what 
he wished for was some canonical body for the administration of the 
affairs of the Church. He was willing enough to play off Convocation 
as a barrier against Parliamentary or even Protestant encroachments, 
but he sturdily refused to acknowledge that body either as canonical 
or catholic. So impressed was he at this time with the necessity of 
establishing a canonical body to deal with the Church’s affairs, that he 
tried to enlist Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Keble, and Dr. Pusey on his side, toall 
of whom he wrote explaining his views. Just before this Manning had 
been elected by the clergy at Chichester as their Proctor in Convocation. 
That body met in November, and Manning reported that the Lower 
House was unanimous in desiring some definite plan for Church govern- 
ment. How he dreaded Parliamentary interference is shown by his 
writing, ‘One more Act of Parliament and the principle of absolute 
Erastianism or ‘‘ Hobbism” even in doctrine is covertly established.’ 

The next year the Archdeacon of Chichester, doubtless inspired 
by Manning, sent out a summons for a meeting to address the Crown, 
praying that the appointment of bishops and high dignitaries might 
be exercised by the Queen herself, by the advice of the spiritual 
heads of the Church. Manning thought that although the Presby- 
tery did not indeed know the full practical difficulties of governing 
the Church, yet that what they wanted was prominence as a system 
of spiritual administration; he wanted to see discipline, however 
slight, yet that it should be manifested, and he suggested that the 
archbishops and bishops should immediately and universally enforce 
the observance of Saints’ Days, the reading of the Communion Ser- 
vice from the altar, and the prayer for Christ’s Church, with some 
other slight things, in order to bring the Church out into bold relief, 
and call attention, without provoking scruples and controversy. In 
a letter written about this date, Manning humorously describes the 
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clergy as “a number of good men in black kerseymere, and our tse- 
fulness is not so much ministerial as ordinary, 7.e. such as any man 
good; and clad in black kerseymere, could do ;’-and he further desired 
to see a visible head of the ministry moving about and calling his 
suffragans and their clergy round him, if only as a witness to the 
separatedness and discipline of the ministerial order. In 1839. this 
bias of mind was strengthened by his studies of Church tradition. So 
fully did these studies fill his mind, that he entreats his brother-in- 
law S. Wilberforce to take them up; he felt that tradition was the great 
axiomatic law, without which all opinion was loose and treacherous, 
true conclusions even hanging in the air. To Wilberforce he writes : 
‘You must go to work on tradition without further postponement. I 
always. feel ugly when you speak even doubtfully on points which 
underlie the deepest. convictions of my own mind.’ 

But as yet Manning was an Anglican of the Anglicans. In 1835 
he took in the Record regularly, although that paper incurred 
his wrath by a series of what he termed foolish articles against 
the Oxford Tracts (he mentioned the Standard as the only paper 
‘through which we can hope to spread anything Catholic or 
Anglican’); and he refers to Wiseman’s (afterwards Cardinal) lectures 
as ‘the most. precious piece of Jesuitism I ever met ;’ and adds, ‘ his 
unfairness of argument, of quotation, &c. is beyond belief;’ and 
again, ‘his quotations from the Fathers shameless.’ An American 
Episcopalian, who had embraced’ the Roman creed, is mentioned by 
Manning as a very painful exhibition of a man worthy of the real 
Anglican genius and principles, ignorant of any alternative than 
Popery and Protestantism, and therefore going to Rome by the very 
way that should ‘have led him to England; ‘ because there are no 
living Lauds now, he cannot be content to stand alone in faithful- 
ness to Laud’s principles.’ Still, it was apparent that the bent of 
Manning’s mind was towards tradition and towards that rock on 
which he afterwards split—the unity of the Church. In 1836 he 
thought that the reason England lost America was the neglect of 
tying that country to ourselves by the bonds of the Apostolical 
Succession, and declared that England was losing Ireland by neglect- 
ing to give them bishops and clergy speaking the vernacular and 
ministering to the people in their native tongue. Speaking of losing 
Ireland, it is remarkable that in 1845, during the discussion on the 
Maynooth Grant, Manning thought that, though not the greatest 
question that had arisen, because so much of it was foregone, yet it 
was practically and politically the most pregnant with results. It 
appeared to him to be involved in Catholic Emancipation in 1829, 
but 1829 had what Carlyle would call an outcome and an utterance 
in it, -which Manning believed really went to jeopardise’ the whole 
political reformation of the sixteenth century. He said: ‘I do not 
believe. the Irish Established Church can: stand long ;. and that will 
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set ‘going wedges, pulleys, wheels and levers which will: heave the 
English Church off its poimt of rest.’ He -believed that Sir Robert 
Peel had shaken Protestantism and enlarged the sphere, of the 
Roman Church by his action on the Maynooth Grant: 

In 1840, at the early age of thirty-two, Manning was appointed 
Archdeacon. of..Chichester, his archidiaconate embracing the: whole 
western division of Sussex.. In 1842 he published his first volume 
of sermons; three other volumes, besides his University: sermons 
preached in 1844, afterwards appeared in 1846, 1847, and 1850. 
Alas, that there is no record of where these sermons were preached, 
but doubtless many of them were delivered in the little churches: of 
Lavington and Graffham. Of these, it may be safely said that they 
were Manning’s masterpieces. To the careful reader these sermons show 
that as early as 1841 he had made up his mind that unity was the 
first law of the Church ; they bear ceaseless witness to the craving for 
an authoritative voice in the Church, while, from beginning to end 
of the volume, there is the ever recurring reiteration of the ‘ Visible 
Church.’ They show also the craving for authority, however tra- 
ditional, in all matters of Church doctrine. Thus in 1838 he writes, 
in reference to a controversy on a Mr. Perceval’s book: ‘ The contro- 
versy grows awfully close and decisive, and we have only Jewells and 
Jeremy Taylors to send into the field, eloquent, but shallow and 
variable,’ and finishes the letter with characteristic humour: ‘I dare 
say, when Perceval has sat half a minute on his second’s knee, and 
sucked an orange, he will go to again successfully.’ 

The same dissatisfaction occurs in 1849, when, in answer to a 
letter from Bishop Wilberforce as to confession, Manning says: 
‘ Our whole theology is without order. We have not one theolagia 
of any unity, system, or completeness, and this, which is true even 
of dogmatic theology, is still more true of all moral, spiritual, and 
ascetical theology.’ In 1841 Manning had made up his mind that 
the position of the Church of England was tenable only asan extreme 
and anomalous case, and in these published sermons it is impossible 
to find one word directly hostile to the Church of Rome or her teach- 
ing. Covering, as these sermons do, eventful times in the Church of 
England’s history, 7.¢. the publication of Tract 90, Newman’s secession, 
the Gorham and Hampden cases, they well repay perusal, as affording 
indications of Manning’s public utterances on these events. Before 
going into the effect that the secession of Mr. Newman had upon the 
mind of Manning, it is necessary to recall a few events now forgotten. 
In 1845 the Tractarian crisis had reached its height. Mr. Oakeley had 
been condemned by the Judge of the Court of Arches, his license re- 
voked, and himself prohibited from officiating in the province of 
Canterbury. . The Government, in the face of a, storm of. opposition, 
had carried the Maynooth Grant. . On the 14th of October, six days 
after the admission of Newman and Oakeley into the Roman Church, 
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Samuel Wilberforce was appointed Bishop of Oxford. On the 18th 
of October, Manning writes, saying that the news of the appointment 
‘woke up all his brotherly love, and a mixed feeling of joy, thankful- 
ness, and fear.’ His ideas of the duty of a bishop, or perhaps of the 
way bishops in those days did their duty, is somewhat curious, for 
Manning says that he feels thankful ‘ that it will give you both re- 
tirement and leisure, and I could almost say, I would you could go 
into Arabia for two years.’ 

The secession of Mr. Newman was to Manning a heavy blow, and 
brought him face to face with his own position. Far from shaking his 
faith in the Church of England, it strengthened him in his allegiance 
to her; he saw where he himself was drifting, and for the time it 
arrested his further progress. 

Though he anticipated that it would affect many minds, yet it 
seemed to him that it ought not, on the ground that our probation 
before God is distinct and personal: ‘To our own Master we 
stand or fall. To him it would have been as clear a case of dis- 
obedience as to Newman it was obedience to the light within, to do 
what Newman had done. To rely on individual minds had been a 
strong temptation to many, and one design of the Head of the 
Church might be to correct this dangerous inclination. He thought 
that they had all perhaps been too intellectual, too much related to 
persons, and to a school of opinions, and he trusted that this sorrow 
would humble them. At that time there had never been in his 
memory any moment when the Church of England had put forth 
such tokens of life and power. It was incredible that a body which 
fifteen years ago was elated at being an Establishment should ncw 
be conscious of being a Church. The work that had been done in 
and by the Church at home, and through its Episcopate and Missions 
abroad, seemed to him overwhelming signs of Christ’s love and power. 
What might not be hoped from a body that had even conceived such 
works of faith? He would as soon disbelieve his own waking and 
living consciousness as doubt of the presence of Christ with us, and 
of the boundless tendencies and powers of development which are 
thereby bestowed upon the English Church. 

The whole theory, aim, ideal, and practice of devotion and holy 
living had been raised and unfolded in our clergy, people, schools, 
parishes, households. Half a generation had not passed since we 
were what he would not venture to describe. He prayed earnestly 
that we might have the grace of patience; it would be impossible for 
any man to pronounce against the Church of England without mani- 
‘fest haste and rashness until a new race of pastors and a catechised 
people had been suffered to grow up. 

The more he looked at the state of the Church in the West of 
Europe, the more he felt convinced of the comparative safety of the 
Church of England. Déllinger regarded with far deeper anxiety the 
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tendencies of mind in the German Church than the confusion and 
secession of Rouge and Czerski. 

He thought the tongue caused ‘ many to fall,’ and deprecated 
rash judgments, superficial contrasts, ungrounded fears, as also the 
habit of seeking signs, needing new books of controversy and the 
like, instead of growing calmer, firmer, and riper on old truths. 
People mistook an active body of minds for the Church of England, 
or at least bound up the destiny of the Church with the words and 
acts of a few of her sons, who were but sons, after all, of a mother 
better than themselves. 

The shock of Newman’s secession was of brief duration; it had 
shaken but had not changed him. In 1846 the proposal was made | 
to create a new see for Manchester. The Bill was not brought in 
until 1847. In the discussion which arose on this proposal Manning 
took part. He, while warmly supporting the proposal, thought that 
the Episcopate was morally and spiritually in abeyance as a Govern- 
ment. Over individuals, personal convictions, attachments, or feelings 
of adhesion gave certain bishops the influence to do certain services 
to the Church, but as a Government acting upon the popular will, it 
seemed powerless. Nothing but multiplying its power by multiplying 
itself would ever restore to the Episcopate the government of the 
Church. At present, in all things except legal functions the Church 
was not even Presbyterian; it was governed by the likings of the 
laity. 

Therefore he had no hesitation in saying that with poverty and 
no peerage, a twenty-seventh bishop would be of inestimable worth to 
the Church of England. Such a bishop would be the very weapon and 
witness against a ‘wealth and rank worshipping age.’ There was no 
need to reduce all to that level, but we needed both, and most of all 
in such a town as Manchester. If anything was likely to perpetuate 
our present ecclesiastical holdings, it was the increased power of the 
Episcopate on public opinion, following upon an increase of its extent 
and action upon it. Public opinion must be revolutionised in favour 
of bishops, or he feared the order would not much longer sit in the 
House of Lords. 

He thought the endowments of the beneficed clergy were secured 
in great measure by the spiritual influence of the unbeneficed—i.e. 
curates secure their rectors—‘ sometimes they drive them mad, of 
course ;” but on the whole the endowments of the Church were 

secured by a public sense and perception of the blessing of a pastoral 
ministry. He believed that the privileges of bishops would be safe 
just so long and so far as public opinion recognised the blessing of 
the Episcopate. 

He did not approve the Bishop of London’s plan on this increase 
of the Episcopate, of the twenty-six senior bishops sitting in the 
House of Lords; as it would (1) fix the number to twenty-six ; 
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(2) it would abandon’the theory of the constitution far more than 
having another Sodor and Man; (3).it would look like clinging to 
temporalities to eke out the Episcopal power; (4): it seemed like a 
timid fear of contrasts as to the efficiency of bishops in and out of 
Parliament, and this seemed to him to doom the whole order to go 
out. If bishops are more efficient out than in (which he did not 
admit), ‘then let ws be the movers. Let our fathers go out that they 
may give themselves to the work of the Lord without distraction ;” 
(5) the stirring of the question as to the bishops already in the 
House was far more dangerous than having one out. 

As to the income; he would not pitch it lower than 5,000/. or 
5,500/., the Commission standard.. To lessen it because the bishop 
was not in Parliament would be ‘a new reason for releasing all your 
lordships. It ought to be a perfect independent diocese of Manchester, 
a see with a territory and a town only ; less in area perhaps, in con- 
sideraticn that Manchester alone is equal in population and far harder 
to govern than the diocese of Chichester.’ 

Of suffragan bishops, the more he thought of them the less he 
could find reason to think them tolerable, except for archbishops and 
others charged with more than diocesan jurisdiction. 

The judgment in the celebrated Gorham case was delivered on 
the 8th of March, 1850, and was the ostensible reason of Manning’s 
secession. To a mind like his it was intolerable that a civil court 
could pronounce on Church doctrine. It was immaterial to him 
which way the judgment went. That a civil court had power to 
pronounce at all was to him the interference of lay with spiritual 
rights; but, after all, this judgment was only the last straw, and it 
is questionable whether, Gorham case or no Gorham case, Manning 
would have remained much longer within the Chureh of England. 
A winter spent in Rome, 1847-48, may, as much as the Gorham 
case, have precipitated his action. His position as rector of a 
country parish and archdeacon of a rural district must have been 
intolerable to a man of such brilliant abilities and with such restless 
activity ; and so, in spite of the pressure put on him both by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Bishop Wilberforce, in November 1850 Manning executed 
a deed resigning his preferments, and virtually retired from the 
Church of England. A document dated the 20th of October, 1850, 
sums up his progress to Rome. Its substance is as follows. 

When first he came to Lavington his creed was limited to a belief 
in Baptismal Regeneration ; he had no definite views on the Eucharist 
or any idea of the Church. In 1834, Bishop Wilberforce sent him 
to Hooker, to learn the doctrine of the Real Presence. In 1835 he 
had cause to see that succession was essential to the Divine authority 
of the Church. In 1838 he believed that the only and Divine Rule 
of Faith was Universal Tradition. On this point the divergence 
between himself and Bishop Wilberforce began, and Manning says, 
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‘We have both been consistent in our after career.’ In 1841 he had 
learned that unity was a first law of the Church, and that the position 
of the Church of England was tenable only as an extreme and 
anomalous case, full of difficulty, and fatal if it could be shown to be 
at variance with universal tradition in Faith or Discipline. Here, 
again, the brothers-in-law differed: They discussed the question at 
length, and again Manning bears witness, ‘ We have since been con- 
sistent.’ 

Therefore, the laws of succession, tradition, and unity convinced 
him, first, that Protestantism was a heresy and a schism ; secondly, 
that the Church of England was alone tenable as a portion of the 
Universal Church, and bound by its traditions of faith and discipline, © 
from which it became to him further manifest that, as the Universal 
Church is guided and kept in the faith by the Holy Spirit, it was 
impossible that any contradictions of faith should exist in it. If, 
therefore, Greece, Rome, and England be the three portions of the 
one visible Church, they may be in popular opposition, and even 
verbal contradiction, but they must be in substantial agreement. On 
this ground, therefore, in 1845 Manning voted against the degrada- 
tion of Mr. Ward, saying that he did not support him for his own 
sake, for he had no tenderness for the man, but voted to claim for 
the Church of England a real share in the universal tradition of the 
Faith. Here again the brothers-in-law differed, and again Manning 
says, ‘ We have been consistent since.’ He resolved never to speak a 
word or do an act to keep open the breach between the Churches. He 
had ‘ never assumed a position or tone of hostility towards the Church 
of Rome ;’ he admitted that his teaching had been, and was nearer to 
the Roman Church than to the Church of England. It seemed to 
him that, as he had steadfastly pressed on in the convictions of 1835, 
1888, and 1841, he had found himself more and more removed from 
the living Church of England. He felt that he could as easily doubt 
the Holy Trinity as that the Church was One, Visible and Infallible. 
In the Church of England he saw a Protestant and a Catholic ele- 
ment, between them an unintelligible and false-hearted compromise. 
The Protestant element he believed to be the disease of the Church, 
the Catholic its life and substance. 





Those who knew and loved Manning, know how deep and lasting 
was his love for the place where his earlier years were spent. He 
prized Lavington flowers. Two years ago, when he was ill, he said, ‘ I 
could eat a Lavington pheasant.’ When duty called him to Arundel 
he always visited a Lavington man, who had been there for some 
twenty-six years. In 1838 he wrote: ‘ Till the last six months I have 
never known what it is to have irresistible local affection ; once a little 
self-denial would make all places alike, for all that makes one place 
differ from another would have followed me like a shadow. Now 
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there is only one place, unlike all others, and that is unchangeable.’ 
Scarcely a year ago he said to a friend who told him that he was 
going to stay near Lavington: ‘Dear Lavington, the place where 
the happiest years of my life were spent.’ His work and his influence 
at Lavington have outlived a generation. In the past few days many 
a rugged face of Manning’s old boys has been wet with tears of 
genuine love and sorrow; while many a younger man, who knew him 
only by tradition, has asked, ‘Is it true that the Archdeacon is 
dead ?’ 
R. G. WILBERFORCE. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


No nation in modern history, or probably at any time, has so plainly 
exemplified Lord Bacon’s aphorism that ‘to be master of the sea is 
an abridgment of a monarchy ’ as England has done. 

To no nation of her power and wealth is free sea communication 
so essential, and therefore without risk of contradiction I assert that 
all things important to such communication have a vital interest for 
Englishmen. What are our sea communications but the ocean 
highways, of which much has lately been written and discussed ? 
And the very word ‘ highway,’ used generally for public roads on 
shore, suggests a further parallel: for bridges are to roads as canals 
to sea paths, and whenever canals are possible they are of no less 
comparative importance. 

Ship railways are, it is true, not unknown, but if I may venture 
parvis componere magna, I will complete my simile by saying that 
if a canal is like a bridge, a ship railway resembles only a ferry-boat. 

The story of the present undertaking to make a Panama canal 
has been treated by various pens, yet it is, I believe, but little known 
generally ; and it is so remarkable an enterprise—whether considered 
on account of its greatness as an engineering work, the importance 
of its results if accomplished, the phenomenal want of forethought 
and sober common sense that has attended it throughout, the vast 
sums of money expended (in all senses of the word) on it, or, though 
last not least, its too probable fate—that I venture to hope a short 
account-of it may possess some interest. 

In attempting any exposition of this great financial labyrinth one. 
feels the truth of M. E. Drumont’s words, which are best quoted as. 
they stand. ‘La difficulté tout d’abord est de trouver le foyer central 
d’un tableau si vaste, le point sur lequel il convient de concentrer 
Yattention.’ The ‘ grand Frangais’ who constructed the Suez Canal 
would haye been either more or less than human had he not felt 
elated by its success, and when the first blush of his triumph was 
over had he not looked around, and in doing so felt that its sister 
achievement remained undone, and that an equal wreath was to be 
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acquired and worn by him who should unite the great Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. 

Perhaps this is M. de Lesseps’ best apology. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Central America contained 
evidently*the sites to choose from for such a purpose, and of them 
the Isthmus of Panama, from its narrowness and comparatively low 
hill ranges, held out the best prospect of making a canal at the ocean 
level and without any locks. This would be so very great an advantage 
if attained, both to traffic as regards time of transit, and to ease 
of maintenance, that its mere contemplation seems to have dazzled 
the projectors, and thus to have hidden from them the atten- 
dant difficulties, and so to have decided the project of the Panama 
Canal. 

Last spring I visited the Isthmus of Panama in order to see the 
canal works, which I spent several days in doing; and my object 
now is to describe shortly the past history of the undertaking and to 
give my impressions of its present condition and future prospects. 
I regret that I am unable to speak of this mighty enterprise without 
finding fault with much concerning its management, but such 
strictures, though necessary, sball be as few as possible ; and I gladly 
take this opportunity to express my gratitude to M. Lucien Pourquié, 
resident Directeur-Général of the Canal at Panama, and to other 
members of his staff, for their kindness to me, and for the great 
trouble they took to assist me in visiting the line of works. 

It is not my intention to give a narrative of former schemes for 
the formation of an inter-oceanic canal in the new world, though I 
will just mention one or two of them. It is no wonder that almost 
since the 25th of September, 1513, when Vasco Nuiiez de Balboa 
first saw the Pacific Ocean—or certainly when the geography of the 
Americas was fairly known, and the narrowness of their central 
coupling well considered—the temptation arose to try and make a 
short cut through the latter from sea to sea, Thus in 1550 Antonio 
Galvas, a Portuguese navigator, wrote on the subject, suggesting 
different tracks, one being the Isthmus of Panama and another by 
Lake Nicaragua. In 1780 Charles the Third of Spain sent an 
expedition out to explore the Isthmus under Manuel Galistro. Early 
this century Baron Humboldt, having himself been there, wrote in 
favour of the feasibility of that route. About 1825 the United 
States seem first to have seriously considered it. In 1851 
Mr. F. M. Kelley, a merchant of New York, sent a party to explore 
the Isthmus of Darien, and subsequently followed it up by other 
expeditions at an expense of about 25,000/., and his name should be 
preserved as a pioneer of such undertakings. Passing over other 
schemes, it may suffice to say that the United States citizens who 
gave their attention to this subject in general favoured the Nicaragua 
route. 
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There have been various plans for piercing the Isthmus of Darien 
instead of Panama. ‘Two of these were to enter the Pacific by the 
Gulf of San Miguel, and a canal was projected through the Isthmus 
of San Blas, entering by the gulf of that name in the Atlantic within 
one degree of longitude to the eastward of Colon; but want of space 
forbids my enlarging on these past schemes. 

Who actually originated the present Panama Canal plan it is diffi- 
cult to say for certain, but it seems probable that it was Lieutenant 
Lucien Napoleon Bonaparte Wyse, of the French navy, who caused 
the subject to be brought before the International Congress of Geo- 
graphical Science held in Paris in 1875. At all events it was there 
discussed, and it followed that those who agreed with M. Wyse 
afterwards formed a comité frangais on the 26th of March, 1876, 
to study the subject of an inter-oceanic canal. The president of this 
committee was the Hungarian General Turr, who had married 
M. Wyse’s sister, and its result was that in November 1876 an 
exploring party, headed by M. Wyse and M. Armand Reclus, also 
a French naval officer, started to explore the Isthmus. In April 1877 
they left again for France, after four months’ work. In November 
1877 Messrs. Wyse and Reclus returned to the Isthmus, and after 
about two months’ more work M. Wyse proceeded to Santa Fé de 
Bogota, and the concession with the United States of Colombia was 
signed there on the 20th of March, 1878, giving him the privilege 
for ninety-nine years to construct and work a canal under certain 
conditions, including a payment by the company of not less than 
50,0001. a year to the Government of Colombia, and under bond to 
open the canal within twelve years from the formation of the company 
or within six years more from then, provided one-third was completed 
in the first twelve years. Had all the above six months been spent 
in’ exploring the site of a canal from Panama to Colon different 
results might have accrued, but less than one-sixth of the whole 
time was specially given to that part. 

M. Wyse now returned to Paris to start a company,' but find- 
ing the difficulties of doing so very great, he associated himself with 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, whose name now first appears in the scheme, 
and who at once took the lead in the matter. A congress met in 
Paris, in May 1879, virtually presided over by him, with 136 members, 
of whom 75 were French and 61 foreigners. The importance of this 
congress was great. It sat two weeks and the members were far from 
unanimous, but M. de Lesseps displayed equal determination and 
masterfulness. He urged that the canal should be an ocean-level one 
from Colon to Panama, and he carried his point. It then seemed time 


1 Early next year he madeatrip to New York and formed a treaty with the 
Panama Railway Company for their help in the canal works, chiefly on the basis 
that in case of the caral being cccomp’is:ed that company were to buy the whole 
lipe for 1,400,000/, 
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to start the company, and M. de Lesseps henceforward held the reins 
of the enterprise. M. Wyse and his party now made pecuniary terms: 
for themselves so good as to show a very flattering estimate of their 
own services, the society founded by General Tiirr being guaranteed 
by M. de Lesseps no less in all than 10,000,000f. (400,000/.) 
for what they had done.. On the 6th and 7th July, 1879, the first 
public subscriptions were invited—viz. 400,000,000f. (16,000,0001.) 
divided into 800,000 shares of 500f. (20/.) each ; but the results were 
not encouraging; only 3,200,000/. being subscribed for, of which the 
first instalment would be but 160,000. 

M. de Lesseps did not seem discouraged, but decided now for the 
first time to visit Panama, which he did, reaching the Isthmus the 
end of that year. It chanced that in November 1879 an unusual 
rainfall took place, causing an extraordinary flood of the River Chagres, 
and stopping the railway traffic, the river rising 40 feet, and covering 
the line in parts over 10 feet deep in water. This should have been 
a warning to M. de Lesseps of the special difficulties to contend with ; 
but it had little effect, for we find him on the 5th of January, 1880, 
gaily inaugurating the commencement of the great work by a féte 
and ceremony at the Pacific end, intended to be performed on shore, 
but carried out afloat, the shallow water interfering with landing. 
This ‘ Commission Supérieure Technique d’Etudes,’ as it is styled, pre- 
pared its report dated the 14th of February, 1880; at which time M. 
de Lesseps says: ‘I consider success assured. I declare on my word of 
honour that our work will be much easier upon the Isthmus of Panama 
than in the desert of Suez.’ It is hard to repress a smile over much 
of this history; yet one should be rather grave than gay, the issues 
being so serious, and involving to very many ruin, to great numbers 
loss of life. 

In March 1880 M. de Lesseps visited New York. He was, however, 
received only with cold politeness (the first word, ‘cold,’ meaning 
Panama, the second Suez), the.Government of the United States 
holding the following views :—‘ It is the right and duty of the United 
States to assert and maintain such supervision and authority over any 
inter-oceanic canal across the Isthmus that connects North and South 
America as will protect our national interests.’ The President 
furthermore said: ‘The capital invested by corporations or citizens of 
other countries in such an enterprise must in great degree look for 
protection to one or more of the great Powers of the world, and no 
European Power can intervene for such protection without adopting 
measures on this continent which the United States would deem 
wholly inadmissible.’ 

This was plain speaking, but M. de Lesseps, nothing daunted, 
simply telegraphed to his son in Paris, saying: ‘The message of the 
President assures the political security of the canal.’ He then re- 
turned to France, and brought out a new subscription with success, 
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Five different financial establishments were engaged in this, the 
syndicate being divided into fifty-nine parts of 10,000 shares each 
at 4 francs, or 2,360,000 francs (94,000/.). The report of the 14th 
of February stated that the canal would cost 843,000,000 francs 
(33,720,0001.), besides costs for preliminary banking, administration 
expenses, and interest during construction; this, however, M. de 
Lesseps cut down to 658,000,000 francs (26,320,000/.), with no 
apparent ground to go on, but simply to encourage subscriptions ; 
and with this object he stated generally that the canal would cost 
700,000,000 francs (28,000,000/.) at the outside; and even this 
he again reduced in October 1880, when the various estimates stood 
thus ?: 
Francs £ 
M. Wyse’s estimate in 1879 . : ‘ ‘ . 427,000,000 17,080,000 
Paris Congress in 1879 . ‘ , : ‘ . 1,044,000,000 41,760,000 
Lesseps’ commission, Feb. 14, 1880 ‘ ; . 843,000,000 33,720,000 


M. de Lesseps himself, Feb. 27,1880 . ‘ . 658,000,000 26,320,000 
Rectified estimate, Sept. 1880 . ‘ ; - 580,000,000 21,200,000 


M. de Lesseps also stated without a basis that he had an offer from 
well-known contractors to carry out the scheme for 20,000,0001., and 
other things in support of his undertaking which space prevents my 
quoting. It is most remarkable how little contradiction these state- 
ments met with in France, but the Press mostly backed him up, and 
the public subscribed up to an amount of 1,206,609 shares, over 
double the 590,000 now to be allotted; of them three-quarters were 
asked for in France, but none in the United States except those 
reserved for the appointed bankers. The history of financing the 
Panama Canal scheme is not only too long and complicated to be 
described in the space disposable, but the full truth is probably not 
to be got at. Experience has fully shown two things—one that no 
proper efforts were made to come at it, the other that the highest 
of the above five estimates should have been more than’doubled. 

The first. general meeting of the Company was held on the 31st 
of January, 1881, and M. de Lesseps presented a report in which 
he said, ‘all problems have been solved and all difficulties smoothed 
over.’ On the 3rd of March, 1881, the second general meeting took 
place, and the Company was now duly organised. Again M. de 
Lesseps used honied words, and to those who believed in him all seemed 
well; the total expense he now estimated at 20,500,000/. sterling. 
That year the canal line was to be cleared, and before the end 
dredging was to begin. The variations in the estimated expenses 
have been remarkable, as have other statements, as follows. M. de 
Lesseps announced in 1880 that the canal was to be opened as an 


? It may not be out of place to state here that the Suez Canal, comparatively 
easy to make and properly surveyed, cost 460,000,000 francs, instead of 200,000,000 
francs (the first estimate), being an increase of 128} per cent. 
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ocean-level one in 1887, and in 1884 he made a similar promise for 
the year 1888; in 1886 he again put it off to 1889, and in 1888 he 
said that a canal with locks should be opened in 1890. I will now 
very briefly describe what the canal was intended to be, and pass on 
to the beginning of the work. 

The Panama Canal at its commencement was intended to be an 
ocean-level one throughout, with no locks or basins in it. Its length 
was to be about forty-three miles* by cuttings through dry land, 
with four miles more dredged in the sea (half a mile at the Atlantie 
and three and a half miles at the Pacific end), making a total length 
of forty-seven‘ miles from the natural depth of the sea at one end 
to that at the other. Its width at the surface of the water would 
differ according to the soil it ran through, but-at the bottom a width 
of about seventy feet was designed, and a mean depth of clear twenty- 
nine feet. The Atlantic end of the canal was tobe one-third mile inside 
and to the §.S.W. of the small island of Colon, and its outlet at the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus at the mouth of the River Grande, which 
is nearly two miles to the west of the present town of Panama. The 
mean direction of the canal by compass would be 8.E. from the 
Atlantic end, the island of Colon being in longitude westward of the 
town of Panama. The site and course of the canal were undoubtedly 
greatly influenced by those of the Panama railway and the means of 
carriage it provided, as well as by the levels of the land in what is 
actually a dip of the great Cordilleras Range. The total excavations 
required were estimated at 125,000,000 cubic metres. 

In 1881 the work was begun: the line of the proposed canal was 
cleared and some surveys of the sea conducted at the two ends, but 
dredging was not commenced as promised. The line of works was 
arranged in five divisions. In 1882 dredging and excavating were 
commenced, but again the results fell far short of the promise. At 
the third general meeting of the company in June 1882, M. de Lesseps 
made his report., It had been promised that by now, in the Culebra 
section alone, between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 cubic metres should 
be excavated, but as a fact by the end of 1882 only 660,000 cubic 
metres had been removed all along the canal, and it was not till 
May 1884 that the total quantity removed surpassed 5,000,000 cubic 
metres. One cannot feel that a man of his experience and ability 
could have so utterly failed to really foresee what would bedone. In 
July 1883 the fourth general meeting took place, but the total number 
of cubic metres excavated in two years from beginning work to 
March 1883 was only 659,703, say the ;1,;th of the whole. 

The number of workmen employed had increased to 6,844 at this 
date. During the year 1884, 7,407,016 cubic metres were excavated, 

* These miles are statute ones, the 43 being equal to about 37 nautical miles. 


* It may be remembered that the Suez Canal is 86 nautical miles long’ from end 
to end on land, 
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making a total at the end of that year of nearly 10,000 cubic metres. 
The quantity for each month throughout the year had not widely 
differed, most being taken out in June, which is the rainy season—viz. 
711,992 cubic metres—and the least in December, a dry month—viz. 
500,000. The average per month in 1884 was rather over 600,000 
cubic metres, whereas M. de Lesseps had foretold 2,000,000 cubic 
metres per month in the dry season. 

Meanwhile the works at the Panama and Colon ends were being 
neglected. By 1888 the number of workmen had risen to over 11,500. 
These were chiefly negroes from Jamaica and other West Indian 
Islands. Their pay was 1-50 Colombian dollar a day (3s. to 4s). But 
few were Chinese. 20,000 men were wanted, but could not be got. 

A constant enemy was the vegetation, which, at all times rank, 
grows in the rainy season at a rate unknown outside the tropics, 
and in a few months attains a height of from eight to ten feet. Men 
are constantly employed to keep the line of railway clear, and a very 
few months’ neglect in the rains would cause obstruction to traffic. 

The two worst sections along the canal are at Emperador and 
Culebra, because they consist so much of solid rock. It has been 
estimated that together they contain 50,000,000 cubic metres, mostly 
of rock. Of the two, Emperador, though much lower, is probably the 
worst to excavate ; and these may be called the chief obstacles to the 
canal’s completion as far as excavation goes. The best dredging 
machines they had would throw out about 8,000 cubic metres a day 
when working in soft earth, but no estimate can be formed of the 
probable rate of progress in the rock sections; that near Culebra is 
specially troublesome, as it fractures irregularly. 

Another serious question is where to deposit the material. exca- 
vated ; much, especially at the Atlantic end, has been put on the 
western side of the canal, where it will have to be widened, so that 
this will have to be rehandled a second time. But, generally speaking, 
it is evident that soil excavated from a sea-level candl can only be 
called well out of the way when it has been taken out to sea and 
deposited there. 

I have said that early in 1883 only ;1,;th of the whole calculated 
excavation was done. A year later, in 1884, by the Company’s own 
statement, but ;';th was accomplished, and that of the easiest part of 
the work. In the face of this it seems impossible that any serious 
guess at the time of actual completion could be made, although many 
French papers lauded the work and its prospects. 

Let us now consider the chief obstacles to making the canal. They 
are of four kinds : 

1. The floods in the rainy season. 

. The height and rocky nature of the hills to be pierced. 
. The unhealthiness of the Isthmus, 
. The difference of ocean levels. 
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I will deal with the last first, as it, of course, ceased to exist the 
moment that the plan of a canal at the ocean level was disposed of. 
But it existed in the original scheme, and was treated by M. de 
Lesseps with sovereign contempt. It is charitable to suppose that 
at first he overlooked it. The actual fact is, that at the Atlantic end 
the tides are practically nil, about eighteen inches covering them, 
but at the Pacific end the Spring tides rise about twenty-two feet. 
This was soon pointed out, and it was proposed to make a tidal lock 
at the Panama end to meet the case. This, which would have been 
necessary to the ocean-level canal, commended itself even to M. de 
Lesseps when put to him, yet he struck out its cost from his esti- 
mates, and, when pushed home about it in the United States, fell 
back on the Suez Canal as showing no tidal lock necessary. There 
are, however, three essential differences in the two cases: (1) the 
range of tides at the Suez Canal is under seven feet, (2) that canal 
is more than twice as long as the Panama one was to be, and (3) 
the large bitter lakes in the Suez Canal swallow up the variation of 
tide, which nevertheless does cause a current of over two knots at 
times at the Suez end. 

Now for the first and chief difficulty—namely, the floods in the 
rainy season—which alone might have caused the rejection of the 
present site. There are two seasons on the Isthmus, the wet and 
the dry: the wet lasts about seven months, from May to December ; 
the dry occupies the other five months. In England we know not 
what real hard rain is. The total amount of rainfall in London is on 
an average 234 inches, on the Isthmus of Panama it is 119 inches, 
In 1884 on one occasion 5°53 inches of rain fell in four hours and 
thirty-five minutes on the Isthmus. 

The canal site follows the valleys of the rivers Chagres and Grande, 
as well as other smaller streams. The Chagres with its floods may 
be safely called the greatest difficulty to the whole undertaking, but 
nothing has yet been accomplished to grapple with it. It rises 
among the Cordilleras of Pacora in a direct line, about thirty-five 
miles north-east of the middle of the canal, which it first touches at 
Obispo, about twenty-eight miles from the Atlantic end; it then 
flows north-westward to the Atlantic, into which it runs by a very 
winding route. At Gatun it leaves the canal, but between that place 
and Obispo, a distance of twenty-eight miles, it crosses or touches 
it about thirty times. To the south-west of Obispo, where the river 
of that name joins the Chagres, the canal comes in contact with the 
Obispo ten times in about five miles. It then follows the course of 
the River Grande to the Pacific, and in nine miles is involved with 
it about eighteen times. 

Of course the beds of these rivers have been sought on account 
of their low levels, but what I wish to point out is that the canal 
will be exposed to the full force of the floods unless some artificial 
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barriers and water escapes can prevent it. What these floods are 
may be judged from the fact that the Chagres has, in the rainy 
season, been known to rise forty feet in a few hours, flooding many 
square miles of country ; as it rushes to the sea it carries with it an 
immense amount of detritus from the forests. One plan for this 
river actually included a grating to keep back the earth, trees, &c. 
letting the water through. When it is remembered that the 
bed of the Chagres at Gamboa, half a mile from Obispo, is about 
fifty feet above the bottom of a canal at ocean level, and that the 
surface of the river when in flood would be about 90 to 100 feet 
above it, the literally destructive effect of such a flood on the canal 
is almost beyond calculation. The same remarks apply to the other. 
rivers in a minor degree. The railway, though generally at thirty 
to forty feet above the bed of the Chagres, has several times been 
flooded and stopped for a time by it, and this has occasionally 
occurred by a rise of less than one day in time. 

When these floods were recognised, it was proposed to make an 
immense dam at Gamboa, 130 feet high and over 5,000 feet long ; 
its supposed cost was to be 4,000,000/. This would form a large lake 
whose waters must be drained gradually,® which was to be done by a 
culvert or tunnel beneath the dam, and by an overflow channel cut at 
the top of it. The rivers, whenever in their courses the canal inter- 
cepted them, were to be conducted by side trenches cut to receive 
their waters. The area of the entire basin has been estimated at 
2,650 square kilometres, but it is as yet uncertain, as the Upper 
Chagres basin has not been properly surveyed. But in truth we must 
say that no real effort has yet been made to grapple with the floods, 
and when made half-measures will only lead to a disaster which. may 
surpass that of Johnstown in the United States, where 480,000,000 
cubic feet of water burst out and caused the deaths of 7,000 persons. 
I passed through that valley a few months after, and the wreck was 
still most striking. Reference to the flood question will again be 
made when I come to the canal lake proposed. 

The third obstacle I mentioned is the unhealthiness of the Isthmus 
of Panama. That it is so but few will now dispute. The fact came 
first into prominent notice when the railway was made, and the present 
undertaking has confirmed the former idea; it has been found that 
negroes stood the climate best, and that Chinese succumbed to the 
yellow and malarial fevers almost as readily as Europeans, though 
they support the actual heat of the sun infinitely better.® 

5 The basin thus formed, it was said, would be able to hold 6,000,000,000 cubic 


metres of water; but it has not been properly surveyed, and no exact knowledge 
exists as to wl at capacity would be required. 

® Mr. Tomes, in his work on Panama, says of miasmatic poison that it affected 
the various races with different degrees of rapidity: that the African resisted the 
longest, next the coolie, then the European, and last in order the Chinese, who gave 
in at once. 
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The company have erected a magnificent hospital near Panama, 
which I visited with an English physician who was travelling with me 
at the time, and who greatly admired the arrangements; there are 
also branch hospitals along the route, and a sanatorium, which I 
visited, on the Island of Taboga, in the Gulf of Panama. To these 
were attached thirty physicians and fifty apothecaries. It is said that 
600,000/. were spent on hospitals, but I understand that at times they 
could not meet the requirements. The Dean of the medical faculty 
at Panama said that ‘in the wet season people died of yellow fever in 
four or five days, while during the dry or so-called healthy season 
they died in from twenty-four to thirty-six hours of pernicious fever. 
If strangers do not recollect this the seasons will.’7 

In the first three years of the work forty-eight officers of the canal 
company died of yellow fever; the deaths of the labourers I can get 
no sufficient data for, though it has been said that an average of 100 
deaths a month has not been uncommon. 

In the case of the Panama railway the unhealthiness was con- 
sidered almost the worst difficulty,* and yet we find M. de Lesseps, 
who should certainly have read the history of the railway, declaring 
the Isthmus to be ‘ perfectly healthy.’ Dr. Tomes writes, ‘the alter- 
nation of the wet and dry seasons, a perpetual summer heat, and the 
decomposition of the profuse tropical vegetation must of course 
generate an intense miasmatic poison’; and these conditions exist on 
the Isthmus in a very unusual degree. 

When visiting the canal works one is impressed with the profuse 
waste of money that has gone on. At Colon, on arrival, one is struck 
with the grandeur of the company’s offices and the magnificence of 
the ‘ Hotel’ prepared to lodge the President of the canal should he 
come out from France. Along the route bungalows, more or less 
ornamental, appear. The Director-General at Panama had a salary 
in the early years of the canal of 20,0001/., besides a fine house and 
other allowances. He was a Mr. Dingler, a man of real ability, I 
believe ; but he, poor man, had little cause to praise the salubrity of 
the climate, since he lost his wife and daughter there of fever. The 


7 The death-rate on the works has been returned at 7 per cent., but there is no 
doubt this is far too low. 

* The Panama railway has been so essential to the canal works that it merits a 
brief notice. The making of it was shortly as follows:—In 1848 three New York 
merchants obtained a contract from the Government of New Granada, memorialised 
Congress, and got a charter for the protection and prosecution of the work, It was 
begun in May 1850 and completed in 1855. The sickness was very great—at times 
more than half the labourers were in hospital, many deserted, and work at times had 
to stop. Bridging the Chagres River was especially unhealthy. About 7,000 hands 
was the maximum at one time—chiefly negroes, Chinamen, and Ceolies, but also 
Europeans of different races. The negroes stood the climate best, but the Chinese 
very badly, and numbers of them became dejected and killed themselves. The 
saying was that a man was buried under.each sleeper. 
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hospital which I mentioned, and which is certainly a fine one, com- 
bines much showiness with its efficiency, but perhaps here one should 
not criticise. 

Machinery and rolling-stock—‘ plant ’ in short—abound across the 
Isthmus. This is as it should be; but the deterioration going on with 
a vast quantity of it is lamentable to see, though it is only justice 
to those now in charge to say they do their best to shelter and keep 
it in order. Stories are current, and believed, of machinery arriving 
at Colon by sea, and after long delay on board the ship being finally 
put into the sea to avoid further demurrage charges. 

The report of the company in 1888 states that they then held in 
cash 110,000,000 francs (or 4,400,000/.), and they are stated to have . 
since received over 266,000,000 francs (or 10,640,000/.), making a 
total of 376,000,000 frances (or over 15,000,000. sterling). But 
payments since then accumulated fast to over 340,000,000 francs 
(13,600,000/.), thus leaving only about 1,500,000/. sterling for the 
work of construction; the monthly expenditure being about 
1,120,000/., and consequently only about a month’s expenditure 
remaining in hand. The company continued, however, to sell bonds; 
but the difficulty of obtaining money to continue the works increased 
rapidly, and such a crisis was at last reached that at the end of 1889 
work was suspended. The canal works had been in operation about 
nine years, at the end of which time, probably, about 60,000,000/. 
had from first to last been spent.. The company has since been 
in liquidation, and a series of nine instructive reports have been 
published by ‘ La Commission d’Etudes’ instituted by the liquidator 
of the company. It is impossible in the space at my disposal to do 
more than glance at them, but this I must do. They seem to have 
been drawn up with care and integrity, and being the results of nine 
years’ work and experience they merit attention. 

The unhealthiness of the climate is there admitted, and the rain- 
fall stated at three metres, or 118 inches, in the year. The Chagres 
is described as rising ten to twelve metres, or thirty-nine feet, in 
thirty-six hours, and its floods as beyond calculation. The extreme 
summit to be pierced is set down as about 100 metres, say 330 feet 
above mean sea level. The Concession from the Colombian Govern- 
ment formerly limited the time for completion of the canal to the 
31st of January, 1893, or twelve years from its date; but by ‘Law 
107 of the 26th of December, 1890’ (which I have by me), passed at 
Bogota, that Government concedes to the liquidator of the Panama 
Canal Company an extension of ten years—.e, till the 31st of January, 
1899—for its opening, provided under Clause II., ‘the new company 
shall be definitely organised with sufficient capital, and will recom- 
mence work on the canal in a serious and regular manner, not later 
than the 28th of February, 1893.’ The whole Act is too long to 
give here. 
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The ‘ Rapports’ go on to say that an ocean-leyel canal must be 
given up, and one with locks adopted, the plan being as follows :—To 
make two inland lakes and divide the canal into six water-ways, or 
sections &t various levels. (See profile plan herewith.) The first, at 
ocean level from Colon to Bohio Soldado, 143 miles long, according to 
the original plan. The second, at an average height of fifty feet 
above mean sea level, from Bohio Soldado to San Pablo, eight 
miles long, which would be in the lower lake. The third, at an 
average height of 115 feet above the sea, from San Pablo to Paraiso, 
12} miles long, formed in the upper lake. The fourth, at an average 
height of fifty feet above the sea, from Paraiso to Pedro Miguel, one 
mile long—just a cutting. The fifth, at an average height of sixteen 
feet above the mean Pacific level, from Pedro Miguel to Miraflores, 
about 14 mile long. The sixth, at ocean level, from Miraflores to 
the Bay of Panama, about seven miles, according to the original 
plan. 

The area of the lower lake I know not, but at Panama I heard 
the whole area of both lakes estimated at 27,000 acres. However, 
till far more accurate surveys are made, I believe no one can say 
either what it would be, or whether the lakes can be made to hold 
the water. 

The height of the upper lake above the sea was guided by the 
means of filling it, the danger of a very high one, and the surround- 
ing ground available for its sides. Great dams would also be required, 
and the bursting of one would mean wholesale destruction. Of the 
two lakes the highest and largest is to be at 344 metres to 374—+.e. 
110 to 120 feet above mean sea level, and to cover about 7,500 acres 
of ground. This lake would begin at San Pablo, twenty-three miles 
from Colon, and extend to Paraiso, or about 124 miles, forming 
the canal for that length, with such cuttings as the. profile map 
shows, but of course reducing them by 110 feet from the original plan. 
Emperador and Culebra, the two worst obstacles, would be embraced 
in this. 

Eight locks are to be made to carry out this system, four being 
on each side of the upper lake; a glance at the profile plan will show 
this. The lakes would be fresh-water ones, filled and fed chiefly by 
the Chagres floods, and they would answer three purposes: (1) re- 
duce the depth of cutting required ; (2) help to deal with the Chagres 
river and its floods ; (3) feed the locks. 

There has been much discussion about how deep the locks might 
be, but the conclusion is to limit them to eleven metres or nearly 
thirty-six feet. 

The advantages of but few locks in all for the same total change 
of level are less expense to make, work, and keep up. The dis- 
advantages are, that the deeper the lock is (a) the longer is the time 
occupied by one ship passing through it, and thus more delay is 
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; cai (b) the: greater is the quantity of water wanted to fill 

; (0) as the height of the column of water pressing on the 

Soni lock gate is increased, the danger of its giving way becomes 
greater. 

As regards (a), while the filling or emptying of a lock ninety 
feet deep would occupy rather over an hour, the same operation could 
be performed under half an hour in one of equal size but only thirty- 
six feet deep, and in a quarter of an hour with one only twenty-one 
feet deep. Added to which, it would practically be very difficult to 
handle lock gates large enough for big ships to pass, and over forty 
feet high. The calculation is that it will take a ship on an average 
an hour and a half to pass the locks that are thirty-six feet high. 

This question of delay in passing the canal is a very serious one, 

he more so that the arrival of ships across an ocean is affected by 
}wind and weather to some extent, even in the case of steamers, and 

greatly for sailing ships; so a large number may be crowding in for 
passage at the same time owing to favourable winds. 

There is also the question of seasons for different sorts of trade.® 
These things have been found by experience to occur in the Suez 
Canal; but, as the Panama Canal would be placed between two oceans 
with trade winds, it would probably be more used by sailing ships, 
and the above condition thereby inereased. 

It may be asked, ‘What tonnage of shipping could, -in a given 
time, be passed through a canal with locks? ‘Far less, of course, 
than without them under the most favourable conditions, and not 
considering that a lock may at any moment get out of order, and 
must be closed oceasionally for repairs. 

Let us compare for a moment these onaiiiiane with those of the 
Suez Canal. For the four years of 1885 to 1888 inclusive, 13,301 
ships passed through, making an average of 3,325 ships each year. 
Now the number that can pass at Panama must be ruled by the 
locks’ capacity. The locks are to be 180 metres—i.e. 591 feet long. 
['wo ships of less than 280 feet long each might pass a lock together, 

ut a large proportion of ocean steamers are longer than that, in 

hich case only one could pass at a time. Let us say that on an 
average three ships could pass for two movements of a lock. It has 
been calculated that of the two depths of lock intended, viz. eight 
and eleven metres, the first could make sixteen and the second 
thirteen operations in twenty-four hours. The canal transit, however, 
depends on its slowest lock, so let us say thirteen lock movements in 


® In 1885 the average number of ships arriving at the Suez Canal throughout the 
year was twenty-four a day. Often only six to ten arrived in one day, and once (on 
the 29th of January, 1885) only 2. On the other hand, thirty to forty have often 
arrived in a day, sometimes forty to fifty ; and on the 22nd of June, 1885, there were 
eighty arrived at Port Said, though it is true every vessel did not actually pass through 
the canal; but far the greater number did. 
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a day and three ships for two movements ; then seven multiplied by 
three gives twenty-one ships a day, all being favourable. They have 
estimated 320 working days in the year, all chances and mishaps 
considered ; this would give 6,720 ships in a year. But, and ‘ Aye, 
there’s the rub,’ the ships will not arrive with the regularity of the 
almanac, and if at times forty come in a day (as at Suez) great 
delay must occur. 

However, a lock canal with all its drawbacks seems the only 
possibility. It may be said that the traffic would not soon after the 
completion of the canal nearly equal that at Suez. Probably, but 
until it does the dividends will not be large. 

As regards works outside the canal, it will be necessary to create 
a port at Colon; this was always contemplated as likely, but the 
delays which may be caused by having locks on the canal make a 
shelter for ships there imperative. At the Pacific end but little is 
needed beyond the three miles’ dredging, as the Bay of Panama is 
nearly always calm, and there are islands which afford some shelter. 

Next let us see the estimated cost of carrying out the above 
scheme of a canal with locks and lakes. This is discussed in the 
‘Rapports,’ and the conclusion is as follows :— 


£ 
11,606,000 
4,400,000 
2,120,000 


Excavations . ° 
e 
+ 206,000 
. 


e 
Locks . ° 3 
Dams . e e 

Water passages . 
Deviation of the railway 
Indemnities, &c., to be paid 
For lighting, ° e 


420,000 
640,000 
40,000 


Total ° e e 19,432,000 


To this sum they propose to add for unforeseen expenses—or, as 
they say, for ‘L’imprévu, le véritable imprévu’—(a mighty sum 
indeed throughout this finance-astounding history) 3,750,000/., and 
thus to make it up to 23,200,000/. But more remains. They say 
that owing to the climatic difficulties (now not disputed), and the 
enormous administrative staff thereby required, 10 per cent., or say 
2,320,0001.; must be added, raising the sum to 25,520,000/. Nor may 
we stop here. The interest on the money during further construction, 
say for eight years, must be considered, supposing that the funds are 
only demanded and paid when, and as, they are actually required. 
For this they estimate a sum of about 29 per cent., and thus augment 
the whole to 35,960,000/., or, as they put it in round numbers, 
36,000,000. sterling. 

I will not dwell much longer on the complicated and endless 
question of the finances of this undertaking, to which more than to 
any other feature of it the words I quoted of M. E. Drumont apply ; 
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but I must shortly glance at the estimated expense of working and 
keeping up the canal when made. For this, after consideration, they 
arrive at 400,000/. as necessary, divided as follows :— 


£ 
Keeping the works in order . . e 220,000 
Administration on the Isthmus ° e 104,000 
Central administration, &e.  . ° . e 76,000 


In addition to which there will be charges for towing, as all vessels 
passing will not be steamers, also for use of quays, &c. And here it is 
right to remark that in the Gulf of Panama the winds are very light 
and variable, and calms not infrequent. However, the Commission 
opines that the ships themselves would mostly pay the above. 

The ‘ Rapports’ go on to consider what might be the revenues 
of the canal, but it is hard to see any good basis to rest on. Great 
comparison is of course made with the Suez Canal and its gradual and 
satisfactory increase; but, as they justly remark, the Suez Canal 
‘relie Europe par la voie la plus courte 4 la plus grande agglomé- 
ration d’hommes qui existe,’ and then they summed them up. 
They go on to say that the growth of the United States is much 
to build upon, though one must wait a quarter of a century for a 
substantial increase of trade there. When the North American civil 
war broke out in 1861, the States, both Federal and Confederate, 
numbered about 35,000,000 souls ; now, in 1891, their population is 
about 63,000,000. This increase is very encouraging, and will doubt- 
less continue. But the large and growing railway system of the 
States is antagonistic to canals for the transport of merchandise that 
only requires to move from one part of the country to the other. The 
result they arrive at is that three or four years after being opened the 
canal should take in tolls 2,050,000/, From this has to be deducted 
the 400,000/. for maintenance and working expenses, plus five per cent. 
of the receipts, which has to go to the Colombian Government by 
article 15 of the treaty of concession. This would leave a net profit: 
to the canal of rather over 1,500,000/. sterling. Futhermore, they 
anticipate an increase of traffic as time goes on, which the history of 
the Suez Canal seems to justify ; and hope that four years after the 
opening the receipts will have grown to 2,550,0001., and in eight 
years to 3,000,0001.,’giving respectively, with the same deductions of 
five per cent. to the Colombian Government and the charge for 
working and maintenance, a net profit of just over 2,000,000/. sterling, 
and in the latter case of nearly 2,500,000/. sterling. This sounds 
well, but when one considers how the Suez Canal cost more than 
double its first estimate, and how up to now the Panama Canal ex- 
penditure has grown from M. Wyse’s estimate of rather over 
17,000,000/. in 1879 to about 60,000,000/. already spent for a bare 
one-fifth of the first planned canal completed—with these facts in 
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view, what security have we that 36,000,000/. sterling would now 
complete a lock canal ? 

My impression on visiting the canal works was that much more 
has been done than is generally supposed in England, but as regards 
this I have appended a profile plan for more exact explanations. A 
glance at it will, I think, show three things: 

1. The work: already done. 

2. The plan for a lock canal. 

3. What remains to be done. 

It is very sad—lI use the word advisedly—to see the present desolate 
condition of the works, and, as I have before said, the large quantity 
of ‘ plant’ deteriorating; also the numberless houses for labourers 
(nay, villages even), once teeming with human life, and now empty 
and silent. Ifthe work had been completed and triumphant, these 
would only speak of manly toil well directed by great forethought, 
care, skill, and intelligence; of a high courage that had warred 
against a deadly climate and long and frequent pestilences, and of 
a perseverance and energy that had resisted the enervating and 
demoralising effects of life in a tropical and often marshy jungle, till 
all these had deservedly led to success. But alas! the true picture is 
far different. 

About 184 miles of the canal are actually cut to their full width 
at the ocean-level water-line, and for about half that distance the 
officials assured me they had been dug down to the full depth of 
twenty-nine feet, though, since the works ceased at the end of 1889, 
no doubt much earth has been washed in again. Of these 184 miles, 
13} are at the Atlantic and five miles at the Pacificend. I navigated 
all these waters in steam or pulling boats, when to the eye the canal 
in many parts appeared as if finished. Of the mighty Culebra 
cutting, the least reduction in height is about sixty feet, but in 
some places it has been cut down for over 100 feet in depth. The 
course of the canal is marked out throughout its length, and gener- 
ally, I should say, not less than ten to thirty feet of cutting made, 
but the tropical vegetation is quickly springing up, and railway 
rolling-stock and other ‘plant’ are in places nearly hidden by 
jungle. 

The nearest estimate I could form from visiting the canal works, 
and talking to the people on the spot, about the proportion of work 
done was that as an approach to the first intention—viz an ocean- 
level canal, not more than one-fifth was accomplished, leaving entirely 
out of consideration the question of damming, and dealing with the 
Chagres River and its floods; but that, supposing the lake scheme 
(already described) were found quite feasible, the result arrived at in 
the end of 1889 might equal one-third of the whole at the most 
favourable estimate. But it must be remembered that every month 
now the canal works are going backward from the ordinary pro- 
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cess of nature, which is specially active in the tropics, and that 
such serious floods as have often been known on the Isthmus (for 
example in 1879) would do them immense and even incalculable 
damage. 

The central and prominent figure in the history of the Panama 
canal is, and must remain, Count Ferdinand de Lesseps; for, although 
he was not the actual originator of the scheme, he very early leaped 
to the front, became its chief, and himself said, ‘ Je veux étre seul’; 
and alone he stands, and as he would have been first in the glory of 
success, he must now be so in responsibility and blame. One may 
safely say that if M. de Lesseps had not made the Suez Canal the 
present Panama scheme history could never have come to pass, and I 
believe one may add that he alone could have produced such a mighty 
financial disaster. 

As I before said, my strictures shall be as few as possible, but 
besides my obiter dicta I must add that this Napoleon of canalisation 
seems throughout only to have looked forward to an ultimate success 
to be achieved somehow, ignoring alike all details and difficulties, and 
the financial ruin he was bringing on countless numbers of his com- 
patriots. Nor can his warmest supporters claim him to have been 
consistent in the succession of his statements and promises. But 
enough ; let us respect his grey hairs and remember the immortal 
service he has rendered to the world, and not least to England, by 
making the Suez Canal. Some outlive their reputation. 


What’s fame? a fancied life in others’ breath, 
A thing beyond us, e’en before our death. 


It might not be given to one man to divide the continents of both the 
old world and the new. 

-And now one may ask, what is the general view to take of the 
eanal’s prospects, past, present, and future, and what is its probable 
fate? On these points I think as follows. 

ast prospects. The first scheme—viz. that of an ocean level canal 
with the Chagres and other rivers and their floods perfectly controlled, 
with no locks on the canal, and twenty-nine feet clear of water 
throughout at all times of tide—such a canal was, I say, always a 
Financial impossibility. Unlimited expenditure of money, labour, 
and time, how much no one knows, could in these days of science and 
machinery no doubt accomplish the first airy dream of M. de Lesseps, 
with this proviso, that the difference of tide levels would probably 
have necessitated a tidal basin at the Pacific end. But such a canal, 
if accomplished, could never have paid the actual original shareholders 
whose money made it. 

Furthermore, I believe that when made the maintenance in good 
order, not so much of the canal proper but of the controlling works 
necessary to deal with the Chagres and other rivers and their floods, 

VoL. XXXI—No. 180 » 
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would for many years swallow up the canal profits; probably till the 
increased population and commerce that next century will doubtless 
see on the Pacific shores of both the Americas and in Australia, and 
a further opening to the world of the trade of China, shall have 
greatly multiplied the ships that would now pass through the Panama 
Canal. 

As concerns a canal with locks, according to the last proposal ; 
this also I believe to have been financially out of the question ; 
though it is possible that when the finances of one or two companies 
have been swallowed up, the last one might on their ruins complete 
a practically paying canal. But it must always be borne in mind 
that at present no surveys exist sufficiently accurate to guarantee 
the practical feasibility of the lake scheme, nor its success in deal- 
ing with the floods, and its capability of maintenance when once 
made. 

A very few remarks on the question of a canal by Panama or 
elsewhere may not be out of place here. There is much to be said in 
favour of the Panama route. 

(1) It gives the best if not the only hope of a canal at ocean level. 

(2) Canal transit must be slower than the open sea for steamers, 
and it gives the shortest canal, thereby losing less time. 


(3) A glance at a map of the world shows it to be on a line 
between England and New Zealand, and so for us the most direct 
route to our Australian colonies. 

(4) It would traverse the territory of a small Power, the United 
States of Colombia, and the smaller the dominion passed through 
the easier is it for the great Powers to guarantee the neutrality of the 


canal. 

(5) At the Pacific end there is a natural harbour; and at the 
Atlantic end the island of Colon lends itself to making one. 

The alternative route that now faces us is by Lake Nicaragua. This, 
if made, will be more than twice as long as the Panama canal, and 
not be so direct a route for the world’s trade generally. But it has 
always been the most popular one in the United States of America, 

This article not being on the Nicaragua canal, I will not let myself 
enter on it: Space alsoforbids. I willonly say that as regards a canal 
at all American railway interests are antagonistic. But yet I forecast 
that another quarter of a century will see one by Nicaragua. 

The Panama Canal scheme is so huge a subject that a large volume 
would be required to exhaust its history. I have felt tempted to 
enter further into its finance question, and its progress; but for an 
article like this enough has, I think, been said. In conclusion, let me 
trust that my sketch, faint as it is, may help to quicken that interest 
which at its commencement I ventured to hope existed among us 
English in such things, and in all matters maritime. 

And, looking to the future, let us remember that the Isthmus of 
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Corinth canal was begun by the Emperor Nero, but slept for eighteen 
centuries, till awakened and completed by our generation; I have 
seen it in both phases. And he who visits the scene of the mighty 
Panama undertaking cannot but both hope and feel that a day, pro- 
bably distant, will yet come when some master-hand will safely steer 
the good ship of the canal through the jungle of Panama to victory 
on the broad waters of the Pacific Ocean. 
E, H, SEyMour. 
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A NEW CALENDAR OF GREAT MEN' 


Even those competent students who thought most ill of Comte’s 
attempt to transform his philosophy into a religion have agreed to 
praise the Positivist Calendar. This remarkable list of between five 
and six hundred worthies of all ages and nations, classified under 
thirteen main heads, from Theocratic Civilisation down to Modern 
Science and Modern Industry, was drawn up with the design of sub- 
stituting for the saints of the Catholic Calendar the men whose work 
marks them out in history as leaders and benefactors in the gradual 
development of the human race. On Comte’s effort to erect a new 
polity and a new religion, with himself as its High Priest and Pontiff, 
nobody has brought to bear, I will not say merely so much hostile 
criticism, but such downright indignation, as Mr. Mill. His pages on 
the later speculations of Comte are the only instance in all his works 
in which he treats a philosopher from whom he differs with the 
bitterness felt by the mere natural man for the perversities of an 
opponent, or, more provoking still, the aberrations of a friend. Yet 
Mill has little but praise for the profound and comprehensive survey 
of the past progress of human society which is the basis of the 
Calendar, and guides its author's choice of the names to which we 
are to dedicate the days of the secular year. 

‘While he sets forth,’ says Mill, ‘the historical succession of 
systems of belief and forms of political society, and places in the 
strongest light those imperfections in each which make it impossible 
that any of them should be final, this does not make him for a 
moment unjust to the men or to the opinions of the past. He 
accords with generous recognition the gratitude due to all who, with 
whatever imperfections of doctrine or even of conduct, contributed 
materially to the work of human improvement. ... His list of heroes 
and benefactors of mankind includes not only every important name 
in the scientific movement, from Thales of Miletus to Fourier the 
mathematician and Blainville the biologist, and, in the xsthetic, from 
Homer to Manzoni, but the most illustrious names in the annals of 
the various religions and philosophies, and the really great politicians 


1 The New Calendar of Great Men. Edited by Frederic Harrison. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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in all states of society. Above all, he has the most profound admira- 
tion for the services rendered by Christianity, and by the Church of the 
Middle Ages. . . A more comprehensive, and, in the primitive sense of 
the term, more catholic sympathy and reverence towards real worth 
and every kind of service to humanity we have not met with in any 
thinker. Men who would have torn each other to pieces, who even 
tried to do so, if each usefully served in his own way the interests of 
mankind, are all hallowed to Comte. 

‘ Neither is his a cramped and contracted notion of human excel- 
lence, which cares only for certain forms of development. He not 
only personally appreciates, but rates high in moral value, the 
creations of poets and artists in all departments, deeming them, by 
their mixed appeal to the sentiments and the understanding, 
admirably fitted to educate the feelings of abstract thinkers, and 
enlarge the intellectual horizon of the people of the world.’ 

An even weightier judgment than Mill’s upon such a question is 
that of Littré. For Littré, while inferior to Mill in speculative power, 
as well as in taste and aptitude for actual affairs, both travelled more 
widely over the vast field of human knowledge, and possessed in 
important departments of it a clgser and more special acquaint- 
ance with detail. Littré, like Mill, at a critical moment in the 
growth of his opinions, and about the same time of life, conceived 
an ardent admiration for Comte’s exposition of the positive philo- 
sophy, and he became, and remained to the end, its firm adherent. 
‘Employed,’ he says, ‘ upon very different subjects—history, lan- 
guage, physiology, medicine, erudition—I constantly used it as a sort 
of instrument to trace out for me the lineaments, the origin, and 
the outcome of each question. It suffices for all, it never mis- 
leads, and always enlightens.’ Like Mill—though less provoked 
than “Mill by Comte’s arrogance, his pontifica] airs, and his hatred 
of liberty—Littré rejected utterly and without qualification the 
later speculations, in which he held Comte to have thrown overboard 
the method and the principles on which he had built up the system 
of positive philosophy. Yet Littré declares that the Positivist 
Calendar deserves a place in the library of everybody who studies 
history ; that, though we may discuss this admission or that exclusion, 
yet we must admire the sureness of judgment applied to so many 
men and over such diversity of matter ; finally, that it is a powerful 
means of developing the historic spirit and the sentiment of con- 
tinuity, and a luminous manual of meditation and instruction. 

The English disciples of Comte have rendered good service to litera- 
ture and to knowledge by introducing to public attention a performance 
so commended by such authorities. They have taken their teacher’s 
elaborate list of those who have played an effective part in Western 
civilisation, and they have clothed each of these five hundred and fifty- 
eight names with an apparel of biographical and historical fact, which 
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informs the reader who they were, and what is their title to a place 
in a great ‘concrete picture of human evolution.’ If the Calendar 
itself be worth anything, this illustration of the Calendar was well 
worth doing. If, as Littré promises, the picture itself is to quicken 
meditation and to serve for instruction, then this explanation of each 
figure in the picture is an indispensable guide, commentary, and hand- 
book. Mr. Harrison tells us with lucidity and precision in his preface 
what it is that he and his companions have done. The book is not 
a dictionary, for the names are placed, not in alphabetical order, but 
in historic sequence. They are selected, again, not with a view to 
the space they fill in common fame or in literary discussion, but in 
relation to a definite principle of grouping—namely, the contribution 
made by the given individual to the progress of mankind. These 
little biographies constitute, like the skeleton Calendar on which 
they are built up, ‘a balanced whole, constructed, with immense 
care, to mark the relative importance of different movements, races, 
and ages.’ 

How much diligent and conscientious trouble must have been 
taken, can only be realised by those who are practised in literary 
workmanship. Condensation is the hardest of all the requirements 
of composition of this kind; and these little lives are marvels of 
condensation. Let anybody try to write about Fénelon or the 
Architects of the Middle Ages in a single small page, or Mozart, or 
Roger Bacon, or Bossuet, or Saint Louis in two, or Descartes in 
three, or Julius Caesar or Pope Hildebrand in four, or Aristotle in 
five: he will then be able to measure the industry, perspicacity, 
discrimination, and let us not forget also the self-denial and self-con- 
trol, which have gone to the production of these little vignettes. The 
writers make no attempt at literary display, though at least three of 
them are past-masters in thearts of style and expression. Some of them 
may seem to share the just regret expressed by our greatest living 
historian, that history cannot be treated apart from literature and 
style, like geometry or chemistry; still as a whole the writing is 
excellent. The merit could not be expected to be absolutely equal 
in a team of fifteen; but one can only admire the skill and success 
with which the unity of the central idea has been preserved, and a 
real, and not a mechanical, harmony attained in bringing into a single 
fabric under one roof the shrines of the great servants of mankind 
in science, philosophy, painting, sculpture, music, romance, history, 
lyric, elegiac, and dramatic poetry, government, and religion. The 
field is enormous; so is the number of individual facts, names, 
dates, in all languages and all branches; so is the quantity of 
separate estimates, appreciations, verdicts, and judgments. It is 
not too much to say—so far as one like myself can judge—that a 
high level of general competency has been attained, though, of 
course, in a survey of this encyclopedic magnitude, there are a 
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thousand points for remark, deduction, and objection. In one 
respect everybody will concur. Even those who are most ready to 
find Positivism, as a creed, hard, frigid, repulsive, and untrue, will 
still recognise and admire the genuine and devoted enthusiasm for 
purity, nobility, and beauty, in art, literature, character, life, and 
service, which has inspired the present enterprise and marks every 
page of it. 

Nobody must suppose that the book which Mr. Harrison has 
edited is to be skimmed, or merely dipped into, or even once 
read through and then dismissed. It is extremely readable, for 
that matter, but it demands, and is intended for, digestion 
and rumination. Two of the most important principles that are now- 
established in all contemporary minds with any pretence to call 
themselves educated, are, first, the unity of history and the ordered 
continuity of European civilisation and science; and second, that 
the place and quality of a contribution to thought, feeling, or art is 
relative to the social conditions of time and place, of country and 
generation. Unless guided and illuminated by these two ideas, the 
study of anything like general history is impossible, and for purposes 
of that popular education which is every day, all over the world, 
becoming more and more a leading circumstance of our time, general 
history is seen to be of growing value and importance, both for its own 
sake as knowledge, and as a corrective to the crude and narrow 
tendencies incident to the ever-waxing rule of numbers. 

Hardly any connected view of the history of the world is so bad 
as not to be better than to have no view at all. Decisively as we may 
object to much in Comte’s spirit and teaching—to the stifling pre- 
dominance, for instance, which he allowed Order to obtain in his mind 
over Progress, though he incessantly professed to value Progress and 
Order alike—still, even his chart, imperfect and avowedly provisional 
as it is and must be, is better than drifting in a boat over the sea of 
history without a helmsman ora course. Great minds have felt this. 
Bossuet, in his famous Discourse on Universal History, insists on 
‘the concatenation of the universe,’ and that the true object of 
history is to observe in connection with each epoch those secret 
dispositions of events which prepared the way for great changes, as 
well as the momentous conjunctures which more immediately brought 
them to pass; and, though Bossuet’s history is arbitrary and one- 
sided enough, he launched effectually a fertile idea. Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Kant, Turgot, Condorcet, Hegel, and many others, all felt 
the same intellectual necessity, and made more philosophic attempts 
to meet it. Comte went far more elaborately and systematically to 
work than any of them, in uniting concrete to abstract examination 
of the long movement ending in the modern world. 

Among the competing theories of human history, men will choose 
their own, or, rather in most cases they will let accident choose for 
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them. There is less difference between them for this particular object 
than controversial passion might suppose. Bossuet found the key to 
events in a Divine Providence, controlling and overruling the course 
of human destinies by a constant exercise of superhuman will. Comte 
ascribed a hardly less resistible power to a Providence of his own con-- 
struction, directing present events along a groove cut ever more and. 
more deeply for them by the past, and even pushing the influence 
of past over present to the singular and soul-destroying paradox 
that the living are ruled by the dead. Whether you accept Bossuet’s. 
theory or Comte’s theory of the law and governance of the world, 
of the social union, of change, progress, and the ebb and flow of 
civilisation, in either case, whether men be their own Providence, or 
no more than instruments and secondary agents in the hands and for 
the purposes of ‘ das unbekannte hihere Wesen das wir ahnen, this. 
classification of the operations of either Providence equally deserves 
study and meditation. Earthly fame, says the poet, is nothing else- 
but a breath of wind, and comes now this way, now that way, making 
mighty noise; and, as the wind is called Scirocco, Tramontana, 
Libeccio, Greco, according as it blows from one point or another, so. 
Fame picks out her diverse names to celebrate, and the same wind 
has different power and is differently known in diverse lands. The 
merit of such an attempt as this is that it supplies principles by which 
to bring order into the olian confusion, to measure famous names, 
to restrain random incontinence of praise and blame, and, at the same: 
time, in a systematic scheme, ‘ toimpress on the mind of our age the 
characteristic qualities of various types of civilisation and of human 
energy and thought.’ 

Its writers will not expect, and do not intend, the present volume 
to fill the space in men’s minds that was once for so many ages 
occupied by the Menologies and Hagiologies of the Christian Church. 
Saints crowded into the ecclesiastical calendar with dangerous. 
profusion, and the legends of their lives were worked up into a 
gigantic system of popular mythology, which, as Gibbon says, so 
obscured the simple theology of primitive believers as visibly to tend 
to a restoration of the old reign of polytheism. Yet these legen- 
dary biographies, calculated as they were to impair the sublime 
austerity of monotheism, still had a good side. ‘In contrast 
with the rudeness and selfishness which generally prevailed, they 
presented examples which taught a spirit of gentleness and self- 
sacrifice, of purity, of patience, of love to God and man, of dis- 
interested toil, of forgiveness of enemies, of kindness to the poor and 
the oppressed. The concluding part of the legend exhibited the 
saint triumphant after his earthly troubles, yet still interested in his. 
brethren, who were engaged in the struggle of life, and manifesting 
his interest by interpositions in their behalf.’ (Robertson’s History of 
the Christian Church, Bk. iv. c. 9.) 
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We may doubt whether any such place will ever be taken by 
these new heroes.. Nor can one wish the book to be so effective as 
to induce the general public to date its letters, for example, 
28 Descartes (Hume) 103, instead of November 4, 1891. Life is too 
short for these innovations. Then the competition of the secular 
romance, as has been caustically remarked, which came in with 
the seventeenth century, threw hagiography into the shade; 
and we cannot suppose that the rationalised and scientific 
hagiography of the present volume will compete on equal terms 
with the vast and exuberant growth of modern fiction. Yet the 
wonderful spectacle which such a narrative offers of all the toil, 
wisdom, love, faith, illumination of intellect and of soul which have ~ 
gone to building the social home of the most forward portions of our 
race, will not be found without an edification and inspiration of 
its own. 

It is not to be expected that everybody will be satisfied with the 
distribution of the honours of canonisation. Mr. Harrison thinks 
that, as to at least 500 names in the whole list, competent authorities 
would probably agree ; and as to the remainder, critics and objectors 
would differ as much from one another as from Comte. It may 
be so. The opening division, Theocratic Civilisation, will strike 
some as being what Cromwell called the law of England—a tor- 
tuous. and ungodly jumble; but the field is in its nature obscure, 
and has been opened mainly since Comte’s time. This is not the 
place for discussing the large question whether Comte was right or 
wrong in excluding the Protestant reformers from his list. To many 
of us it has always appeared a disastrous omission that the form of 
faith which has directed and, to this day, in spite of the change.in 
the ancient theological spirit, still directs the lives of so many com- 
munities all over the world, should be passed by as a mere solvent and 
an aberration. ‘ Protestant theologians, such as Luther and Calvin,’ 
we are told (p. 247), ‘are not in this Calendar; since the positive 
and even the negative results of the Intellectual Revolution in 
Protestant countries are best exhibited by systematic thinkers 
like Bacon and Hobbes, and practical statesmen like William the 
Silent and Cromwell.’ We may notice in passing that William Penn 
and George Fox have a place, and nobody will grudge to either 
of them his canonisation, or deny the principle on which they 
are admitted—namely, that the Quaker faith has ‘ rendered eminent 
temporary service in England and America.’ Even Voltaire, after 
his memorable visit to England in 1725, did full justice to the 
graces and virtues of Quakerism. But even from the Positivisti 
point of view, it cannot be held that the Quakers are the only 
Protestants who have rendered eminent temporary service to 
society and mankind in Great Britain and in America. If George 
Fox has a good title, why not, for instance, John Wesley? <A 
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principal claim made for Catholicism throughout these pages is that 
over many ages, even amid the decline of theology, it has had charge 
of morals. Perhaps, in this claim, Catholicism is used in its larger 
sense for Christianity as a whole; still, in that case, or in any case, 
the assertion that the Protestant form of Christianity has had charge 
of morals is just as true in the same sense as the same assertion about 
the Romish form. If this task, whatever it may amount to, has fallen to 
one church in Catholic countries, it has fallen in the same sense to other 
churches in Protestant countries. The precise value of the service 
may be different, and the exact degree of success may be unequal, if any- 
body chooses to say so; but the service is in aim and quality the same. 
Whatever may be the relations of such a doctrine as Justification by 
Faith to the intellectual revolution of modern times, what is not to be 
denied is that, with all its divisions and all its defects, the evangelical 
movement, in which Wesley is the greatest name, ‘ unquestionably 
effected a great moral revolution in England.’ (Lecky, Highteenth 
Century, vol. ii. ch. ix.) Surely to wage war against the slave trade 
was to render a pretty ‘eminent service to England and America.’ 
Wesley was one of its earliest and strongest opponents, and the 
historian must record that both the onslaught upon the slave trade, 
and the other remarkable philanthropic efforts towards the last quarter 
of the last century, arose in, and owed their importance to, the great 
evangelical movement, of which this Calendar fatally omits to take 
any account. If Catholicism is to be judged, not as a body of doctrines, 
but as a social force, why not Protestantism also ? 

To omit Calvin from the forces of Western evolution is to read 
history with one eye shut. To say that Hobbes and Cromwell stand 
for the positive results of the intellectual revolution in Protestant 
countries, and that Calvin does not, is to ignore what the Calvinistic 
churches were, and what they have done for moral and social causes 
in the old world and in the new. Hobbes and Cromwell were giants 
in their several ways, but if we consider their powers of binding men 
together by stable association and organisation, their permanent 
influence over the moral convictions and conduct of vast masses of 
men for generation after generation, the marks they have set on 
social and political institutions wherever the Protestant faith prevails, 
from the country of John Knox to the country of Jonathan Edwards, 
we cannot but see that, compared with Calvin, not in capacity of 
intellect, but in power of giving formal shape to a world, Hobbes 
and Cromwell are hardly more than names writ in water. As 
a learned man with a right to be heard has put it :—‘The 
Protestant movement was saved from being sunk in the quicksands 
of doctrinal dispute chiefly by the new moral direction given to it 
in Geneva. The religious instinct of Calvin discerned the crying 
need of human nature to be a social discipline rather than a 
metaphysical correctness. The scheme of polity which he contrived, 
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however mixed with the erroneous notions of his day, enforced at 
least the two cardinal laws of human society—viz., self-control as the 
foundation of virtue, self-sacrifice as the condition of the common 
weal. . . . It was a rude attempt, indeed, but then it was the first 
which the modern times had seen, to combine individual and equal 
freedom with strict self-imposed law ; to found society on the common 
endeavour after moral perfection. The Christianity of the Middle Ages 
had preached the base and demoralising surrender of the individual ; the 
surrender of his understanding to the Church ; of his conscience to the 
priest ; of his will to the prince. Protestantism, as an insurrection 
against this subjugation, laboured under the same weakness as of all 
other revolutions. It threw off a yoke and got rid of an exterior 
control, but it was destitute of any basis of interior life. The policy 
of Calvin was a vigorous effort to supply that which the revolutionary 
movement wanted—a positive education of the individual soul. The 
power thus generated was too expansive to be confined to Geneva. It 
went forth into all countries. From every part of Protestant Europe 
eager hearts flocked hither to catch something of the inspiration. The 
Reformed Communions, which doctrinal discussion was fast splitting up 
into ever-multiplying sects, began to feel in this moral sympathy a 
new centre of union. This, and this alone, enabled the Reformation 
to make head against the terrible repressive forces brought to bear by 
Spain, the Inquisition, and the Jesuits. Sparta against Persia was 
not such odds as Geneva against Spain. Calvinism saved Europe.’ 
(Pattison’s Essays, ii. 31.) 

Yet Loyola and Dominic are to count among the great saving forces 
of the Western world, and Calvin is to be banished to limbo. For my 
part, if I may not date my letters Luther, I decline to date+them 
Innocent the Third. 

The same deliberate limitation of vision—for it would be alto- 
gether unjust to ascribe it to mere constitutional narrowness of 
mind—which thrusts out even the social services of Protestant 
heretics in the West, excludes all mention of the services rendered 
to civilisation by the heretical heirs of the Roman Empire in the 
East. Mr. Harrison, for instance, describes it as the great glory of 
Charles Martel that he saved Europe from Islam and stemmed the 
torrent of invasion, both in North and South, from Mussulman and 
heathen. But this is to leave out of sight what was the real and 
effective bulwark for many ages against Mussulman invasion. What 
says a profound and learned historian whose authority Mr. Harrison 
will be the first to recognise? ‘The vanity of Gallic writers has 
magnified the success of Charles Martel over a plundering expe- 
dition of the Spanish Arabs (A.D. 732) into a marvellous victory, 
and attributed the deliverance of Europe from the Saracen yoke to 
the valour of the Franks. But it was the defeat of the great army 
of the Saracens before Constantinople by Leo the Third (718) 
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which first arrested the torrent of Mohammedan conquest, although 
Europe refuses her gratitude to the iconoclast hero who averted 
the greatest religious, political, and ethnological revolution with 
which she has ever been threatened.’ (Finlay’s History of Greece, 
ii. 19. 
<< but a settled prejudice against the Orthodox Church 
can explain the exclusion of all reference to the share of the Eastern 
Empire in saving Western civilisation. Hannibal is admitted, on 
what principle I do not profess to understand, for the victory of 
Carthage over Rome would have transformed the face of the world, 
and ruined the process of civilising incorporation which in Comte’s 
eyes makes the name of Rome blessed in the history of mankind. 
Why should Hannibal, who would have destroyed this great work, 
have his day, and Leo and Basil, who sheltered and saved the work, 
be left to perish from commemoration like the shadow of smoke? 
‘Without the history of the Eastern Empire, of Rome,’ says Mr. 
Freeman, to whom the doctrine of the unity of history as a living 
truth of daily application owes so much more than to anybody else 
in England, ‘without the Eastern Empire, the main story of the 
world becomes an insoluble riddle. If there had been Turks at 
Constantinople in the ninth and tenth centuries, the names Europe 
and Christendom could never have had so nearly the same meaning 
as they have had for ages.’ (Freeman, Methods of Historical Study, 
p- 111.) 

It may be said that Comte expressly designed his scheme for 
Western Europe. But then, why insert Haroun-al-Raschid, the 
immortal caliph of Bagdad, and Abd-al-Rahman, the greatest of 
the caliphs of Cordova? Because, we are told, the Arabian culture 
which flourished in their reigns excited a powerful reaction in the 
whole progress of _Western thought, and because much of the 
learning, the arts, and the mechanical knowledge of the ancient world 
was preserved in the Arab university of Cordova. That is quite true, 
but nobody knows better than some of the writers of this volume 
how much more was preserved at Constantinople. The mighty 
Gibbon did less than justice to the part played by the Byzantine 
Emperors in gaving Christian civilisation for so long from the arms 
of the Turks, yet he ‘trembles at the thought that Greece might 
have been overwhelmed, with her schools and libraries, before Europe 
had emerged from the deluge of barbarism, and that the seeds of 
science might have been scattered on the winds before the Italian 
soil was prepared for their cultivation.’ (Decline and Fall, ch. 66.) 
The Byzantine system of government may have been essentially 
retrograde, and it may have been so for the reason that it had the 
fundamental vice of uniting temporal and spiritual power in the same 
hands. That is no reason, however, why the services of the Byzan- 
tines should be left out, nor would they have been, as one must 
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suspect, if they had not been schismatic in the eyes of the Pope of 
Rome, and if the founder of Positivism had not felt bound to take 
up the Pope’s quarrels along with the rest of his pontifical attributes. 
Among the names which Englishmen will be prompt to miss 
‘are Elizabeth and Chatham. Yet Elizabeth, by the practice of 
a patient and long-headed sagacity, in which she has not many 
rivals among statesmen, saved the independence of England, and 
Englishmen at least may be excused for thinking that such an 
achievement ought to count for something in an cecumenical survey 
like this. Mr. Beesly’s new volume on Elizabeth is a masterly vin- 
dication—and vindication cannot really be needed in the eyes of his 
associates—of her claim to as high a place as Blanche of Castille, and_ 
to one considerably higher than her namesake, Saint Elizabeth of 
Hungary. Then, as to Chatham, it seems hard measure to exalt 
Frederick the Great to the lofty pinnacle of the presiding genius 
over a whole month, and yet to grudge even a day of a week to the 
English minister who prevented Frederick from being cut into mince- 
meat—not to mention sundry other performances which, in their 
ultimate effects, have decided ‘the general course of civilisation,’ of 
which this volume is the biographical manual, over the greater part 
of the habitable globe. Without.Chatham the appearance of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Franklin in the Calendar is robbed of half its 
meaning ; and it may be worth adding that Jefferson would have 
been very much surprised to find himself admitted to Paradise, while 
the unlucky French philosophers who inspired him with the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and all the rest of his principles, are cast 
nameless down into the Inferno as negatives, destructives, and revo- 
lutionaries. ‘ 
Few selections are so hard to swallow as that of Frederick the 
Great as patron saint of Modern Statesmanship. Comte extols 
Frederick as a practical genius who in capacity comes nearest to 
Cesar and Charlemagne. This in itself will seem a gross exaggeration 
to anybody who, with Napoleon’s exploits in his mind and the volumes 
of Napoleon’s correspondence before him, has ever realised the in- 
comparable magnitude and strength of practical genius in that colossal 
man. Baleful as were the purposes to which he put it, who will place 
Napoleon’s practical genius on a level with Frederick’s? The best 
modern” opinion of Frederick on this side of his career is 
that, though a great soldier and an intrepid and _ skilful 
diplomatist, he possessed little originality in the fields of administra- 
tion and organisation. Mirabeau said of Frederick that he was a great 
character in a great position, rather than a great genius raised by 
nature high above the common level. To take this measure of him 
is not to deny that Frederick carried out, with heroic courage, per- 
sistency, insight, resource, and labour, the work which was then. 
appointed by circumstances for the ruler of the Prussian State. 
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‘ He maintained with invincible tenacity his father’s idea of defending 
Prussia by the sustained energy of its people, called out and stimulated 
by the unsparing rigour of the Government.’ (Seeley’s Stein, i. 175.) 
All that is true enough. But admire this performance as we may, high 
as we may place the qualities exhibited in the course of it, yet it was 
but a small task compared with the stupendous and world-embracing 
achievements alike of statesmanlike conception and of execution 
which justify the writers of the present volume in saying of Cesar 
that Shakespeare was not wrong in calling him the foremost man of all 
the world, and, of Charlemagne, that he formed the course of human 
civilisation, recast a world shattered by. barbarian incursion, and 
founded Europe as an organic whole. Frederick had not been twenty 
years in his grave before the work of his life was in ruins. Arbitrary 
energy is always superficially attractive ; but it always leaves confu- 
sion behind it. Frederick’s duty was to preserve the independence 
of a very poor country without a frontier, and he succeeded. But 
it was Frederick’s bad civil administration and the abuses and defects 
of his military system which left Prussia open to the humiliation and 
overthrow of Jena and Tilsit. 

Apart from the question of Frederick’s practical genius, which 
was assuredly not second-rate, Comte gives him his prominent place in 
the Calendar as a dictator who furnishes the best model of modern 
statesmanship, and who, in accordance with the ideal of Hobbes—a 
very bad ideal it was from any liberal point of view—‘ reconciled 
power and liberty.’ If we turn from these rose-coloured abstrac- 
tions to the actualities of Frederick’s government, we can find no 
proof of any such reconciliation. His rigours may have been 
justified by the exigencies of his kingdom, but it is idle to cover 
with fair words the harshness of a government in the strictest 
sense military and despotic. I cannot see how Napoleon was not 
as good an illustration of the bad ideal of Hobbes as Frederick, nor 
why Napoleon is to be excluded if Frederick is to be admitted, and 
not only admitted, but raised to the same high and special eminence 
as Aristotle, Charlemagne, Descartes, and St. Paul. Dictators have 
their place in the universal scheme, no doubt; but one can only 
hold up one’s hands in amazement when Frederick, who is more 
responsible than any one other European ruler of the eighteenth 
century for the spread of those principles of violence, fraud, and 
robbery which were only carried further by Napoleon, and were not 
begun by him, is held up as ‘a precious and shining example of what 
purely human motives can effect when they are not weighted and 
warped by the rival claims of an imaginary object of love and 
adoration.’ The more highly we appreciate Mr. Beesly’s remarkably 
acute and masculine historic judgment, generally speaking, the harder 
is this eulogy to comprehend, 

A very different figure from Frederick is Francia the dictator of 
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Paraguay, whom Carlyle, carrying his idolatry of force and brute-will 
to its most perverse height, made the hero of a too well-known essay. 
Even the defenders of this execrable personage have, I believe, been 
obliged to plead insanity in extenuation of some of his most atrocious 
doings ; and, sane or insane, it would be hard to find a man known 
to history less worthy of admiration, and he is least worthy of all, 
exactly from the Positivist point of view. Yet Francia, one of the 
cruellest of despots, figures in the week of Cromwell along with 
Algernon Sidney and George Washington! Rather than dedicate a 
day of the week to Francia, I shall decidedly stick to my old friends 
the Sun and the Moon, to Wodin and to Thor. 

One of the most admirable of these little biographies is that of 
Byron. Mr. Harrison deals with a justice, courage, generosity, elo- © 
quence, and judgment which are more common in foreign than in 
English critics of this powerful man. 
To judge Byron truly, we must look on him with European and not with 
insular eyesight. His power, his directness, his social enthusiasm, fill the 
imagination of Europe, which is less troubled than we are to-day about his 
metrical poverty and conventional phrase. To Italians he is almost more an 
Italian than an English poet; to Greeks he is the true author and prophet of their 
patriotic sentiments, and in France and in Germany he is now more valued and 
studied than by his countrymen, in a generation when subtle involution of idea 
and artful cadence of metre are the sole qualifications for the laurel crown. When 
this literary purism is over, Byron will be seen as the poet of the revolutionary move- 
ment which, early in the nineteenth century, awoke a new Renascence. (Page 362.) 


I have not a word to say against this estimate or a word to add. 
It makes one wonder, however, why, if Byron is to be admitted to 
our pantheon, Rousseau, for instance, should be excluded. Comte 
has used some bad language about Rousseau, and some of it is 
thoroughly deserved. But when you have exposed his sophistries, 
his delusions, his sentimentalism, his mischievous rhetoric, it still 
remains at least as true of him as it ever was of Byron, that his glow, 
his fervour, his power of effective inspiration, his feeling for nature, 
his sense of the true dignity of man awoke new aspirations and 
kindled a purer flame in the life of the affections and the heart. To 
treat Rousseau as all negative or destructive is to leave out one half 
of the sources, and one half of the results, of his social and popular 
influence. It is true that he was a revolutionary in Comte’s sense, 
but then nobody could dream of denying, and Mr. Harrison does not 
deny, that the new element of lyric emotion represented by Byron 
is ‘revolutionary in its origin and in its sympathies.’ If Byron 
then is to have a day of the week to himself, why not Rousseau ? 

It is curious that, as Rousseau is shut out, the great man who 
despised Rousseau so intensely, and combatted his theories with such 
persistency and power, should not be let in. One can see possible 
grounds, in framing a calendar, for the exclusion of either Rousseau or 
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Burke, but not of both. We can well suppose that Burke would 
never have found a day in Ventdse, Nivdse, and Pluvidse. The 
headless shades of Danton, Robespierre, and the rest of them may 
find some solace in knowing that their exclusion is shared by the 
author of the Reflections on the French Revolution; but Comte, of 
all men, should not have neglected the greatest conservative force in 
the literature of the revolutionary crisis. 

The equally striking omission of Wordsworth is, I suppose, to be 
explained by the decision to include no contemporaries. Comte 
framed his Calendar between 1845 and 1849, and Wordsworth did 
not die until 1850. Exception, however, was made in favour of 
Rossini, who died in 1868, and Manzoni, who did not die until 1873 ; 
and Wordsworth is certainly a more indispensable name than either. 
No modern poet has more of the ideas which are in the Comtist 
scheme religious, and Comte, though his admiration for Dante shows 
him to have known fine poetry when he could get it, was tolerant 
even of mediocrity when it expressed his own thought—witness his 
admiration for the very poor line of Eliza Mercceur, ‘ L’oubli, c’est le 
néant ; la gloire est l'autre vie,’ which, being interpreted, is that ‘ to 
be forgotten is the true annihilation ; man’s future life lies in being 
remembered with honour.’ 

The treatment of Ancient Poetry leaves something to be desired ; 
and the days of the month of Homer are not nearly so genial as the 
days and weeks of Dante and Shakespeare. If there is a man in all 
the world who deserves a gracious, gentle, and affectionate hand, it is 
Horace. One is shocked to find this true-hearted and delightful poet 
sniffed at and scolded almost as if he were one of the impostors of letters. 
‘ Having smothered his republican zeal with a hollow enthusiasm for 
the triumphant empire, his purely Roman work was reduced to opening 
the doors of the Pantheon to the cults and philosophies of all the world. 
He emphasised the eclecticism which was the groundwork of the 
imperial sociocracy.’ This is surely no way of writing about a lyric 
poet. He is ‘the polished poet of expediency for all ages ;’ smooth and 
shallow is his poetry of love ; his code is one of harmless selfishness ; 
his love, ‘ like the rest of his faculties, lacked the fire of a devotion 
welding the fragments of morality into religion.’ All this sermonising 
makes but a stale and weedy chaplet to adorn a poet’s bust, and 
such a poet as Horace too—the very genius of friendship, of gaiety, of 
pleasant dalliance, of those social delights which Milton declared to 
be not unwise if we but spare to interpose them oft; and who, 
besides these infinitely graceful effusions of a lighter muse, yet could 
strike a grave and thrilling note when he praised Kegulus or the just 
and tenacious man, and who, in his Satires and Epistles, takes a place 
among the first of those who have set forth the wisdom of life, in- 
cluding that vitally important part of wisdom which consists in not 
expecting too much either from life or from your fellow-creatures. 
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How could it ever be the business of such a poet as this to ‘ weld 
the fragments of morality into religion ’ ? 

The same writer, one must add, who is so ungenial in raising 
Horace to his pedestal, does excellently by Ovid and Tibullus. But 
why did Comte make no room for Catullus in this very agreeable 
week? He is a far finer poet than Tibullus. Half a dozen pieces of 
Catullus are the very gems of the lyric muse in the ancient world. 
The omission may have been a slip, and, after all, I am much more 
inclined to wonder at the completeness and comprehensiveness of 
Comte’s lists than to complain of an exclusion. 

Virgil receives a fine and glowing tribute, alike for his merits as a 
master of the poet’s art and instrument, and for his vast influence © 
over the mind and imagination of Europe during the whole of the 
Catholic period. But Lucretius, on the other hand, gets in com- 
parison a somewhat curt and frigid portion ; though, in sublimity, in 
boldness, in strength and sweep of imagination, and, I must even say, 
notwithstanding Mr. Harrison’s talk of Virgil’s ‘matchless hexa- 
meters ’—as matchless they are in finish, grace, and elaboration—yet 
in grand and solemn majesty of verse, and, above all, in penetrating 
insight into the awful realities of things through all time and all 
creation, Lucretius seems in many a passage to be as far above 
Virgil as Milton is above Spenser. 

Some will be struck by the large number of names in the three 
months dedicated to poetry ; but under the general head of ‘ Poetry’ 
are included all modes in which the creative faculty of man expresses 
imaginative thought. Poetry covers epic, lyric, and romantic poetry 
proper; romances, chronicles, or meditations; even painting and 
sculpture. This wide comprehension explains the fact that the 
Calendar contains no fewer than 127 names in this sphere of creative 
art; or very little short of one quarter of the whole 558. ‘Such is 
the large part which Comte assigned to the imagination in the 
evolution of human society.’ This shows a far wiser appreciation of 
the true proportion among the shaping influences of the world than 
the ordinary political historian, or even the actual politician, is 
wont to dream of. Comte himself, as it happens, was not con- 
spicuously endowed with imagination, though in this we cannot 
expect all his disciples to agree. 

On this head, by the way, it is not easy to see why Froissart 
and Joinville should be placed under Modern Poetry, while Hero- 
dotus goes not into Ancient Poetry, but into Ancient Philosophy. 
Nor do I understand why Saint-Simon is left out, while Guicciar- 
dini is put in. Voltaire is admitted, but only to a subordinate place, 
as the author of plays like Zaire and Mahomet; but nothing is 
said of his Essai sur les Meurs, which was not merely negative, 
but a truly positive contribution to the conception of history, 
and nothing is said of his sleepless humanity, or of his strenuous, 
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lifelong protest against intolerance. So, in the case of Locke, 
surely we should have heard more about his writings on 
civil government and toleration. Locke’s political or social liberalism 
was a more important factor in ‘the concrete evolution of humanity’ 
than his Essay. As Hallam says, whatever we may think of Locke’s 
doctrine on government, it opened a new era of political opinion in 
Europe. ‘ While silently spreading the fibres from its root over 
Europe and America, it prepared the way for theories of political 
society from which the great revolutions of the past and present age 
have sprung’ (Literary History, pt. iv. ch. 4). Of course Comte 
had a right to frame his Calendar in his own way; but it is 
perplexing to find the principles of tolerance and freedom on 
which the modern world subsists, and, in an increasing degree 
lives, moves, and has its being, despatched as mere solvents, just 
as if they had made no positive difference, and no difference for 
good, in the elements of moral and social life. 

It was almost inevitable, considering the purpose and inspiration 
of the work, that it should often have a note which will sound rather 
like a note of excess. The object is naturally to magnify and to 
exalt, not to be balanced, measured, or, especially and before all else 
judicious. The Divine Comedy, for instance, is hailed as ‘the 
foundation of the Bible that is to be,’ and we have no right to wonder, 
therefore, that Comte should extol it as ‘the incomparable epic, 
which still forms the highest glory of human art.’ In the region of 
Taste wise men will not waste time in quarrelling with other people’s 
superlatives. But to those who know Homer, A‘schylus, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, the sentence just quoted will prove a terribly 
hard saying. When Mr. Harrison pronounces Dante to be the peer 
of all poets in profound insight into character and life ; to stand 
supreme in the ‘sublime range of his theme, the sum total of 
humanity and nature, the past, the present, and the future—in the 
profound synthesis of all knowledge, and the ideal co-ordination of 
human society as a whole,’ I cannot but remember that even so 
admiring and competent a student of Dante as Mr. Symonds finds it 
necessary to admit the presence of ‘ an irreducible element of prose in 
the very ebsence of the poem,’ and to say, in irreverent language, that 
the great poet was terribly limited by ‘ the exigencies of his frostbitten 
allegory and his rigid methodistical theology.’ Why not be content to 
love Dante for his exquisite observation of the most beautiful things 
in nature; for the incomparable directness and intensity that enables 
him to make ‘his verse hold itself aright by mere force of noun and 
verb without an epithet’; for the sort of geometric reality with 
which, as Sainte-Beuve says, he renders the invisible, and by which he 
has reminded some of the austere genius of Pascal; for his sublimity, 
his mixture of tenderness and pity, with a rhadamanthine severity, 
not seldom deserving to be called by a harsher name; for his ethical. 
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integrity ? For all this mankind, who may be said in this century to 
have rediscovered Dante, will take care not to lose him again from 
among the objects of their perpetual gratitude and affection. But if 
we praise him above all for his insight ‘ into the sum total of humanity,’ 
what is there left for us to say about Shakespeare? This demurrer to 
an zsthetic overestimate is not presumptuously to disparage Dante’s 
supreme place as the noblest monument of the middle age. Shelley 
puts Homer as the first, Dante as the second, of epic poets; ‘ that is, 
the second poet the series of whose creations have a defined and intelli- 
gible relation to the knowledge and sentiment and religion of the 
age in which he lived and of the ages which followed it.’ This 
defined and intelligible relation undoubtedly exists in the work of” 
Dante, and amply warrants Mr. Harrison’s description of the ‘ Vision’ 
as summing up the spirit, the knowledge, the religion of the medieval 
epoch, and bringing the whole range of Catholic Feudalism before 
our eyes. 

In connection with Dante’s ‘ Vision* a remark may be made on 
another work of fame as wide, and of far more nearly universal popu- 
larity and acceptance, the Imitatio Christi. This memorable pro- 
duct of the piety of some devout, strong, and sincere soul in the 
fifteenth century is one of the sacred books of the Positivist library. 
‘The conclusive test of experience,’ said Comte, ‘induces us to 
recommend above all the daily reading of the sublime, if incomplete, 
effort of 4 Kempis, and the incomparable epic of Dante. More than 
seven years have passed since I have read each morning a chapter of 
the one, each evening a canto of the other, never ceasing to find 
new beauties previously unseen, never ceasing to gather new fruits, 
intellectual or moral.’ 

It is true, as is said here, that the Jmitatio is a book available for 
all -men; but does the reason given quite accurately hit the mark ? 
It partly depends on our definition of Religion. Mr. Harrison 
has said somewhere that ‘the substance and crown of religion is to 
answer the question, What is my duty in the world? Duty, moral 
purpose, moral improvement is the last word and deepest word of 
Religion. Religion is summed up in Duty.’ One could not under- 
take to examine this little sentence in less than a volume. Mean- 
while Goethe appears to come nearer the truth. ‘ All religions have 
one aim: to make man accept the inevitable.’ Resignation and 
Renunciation—not sullen nor frigid, nor idle nor apathetic, but open, 
benign, firm, patient, very pitiful and of tender mercy—is not 
this what we mean by piety? Duty does not cover nor compre- 
hend it. Duty is more, and it is less, We are told that, histori- 
cally considered, the Imitatio is to be viewed as a final summary 
of the moral wisdom of Catholicism; that it is a picture of 
man’s moral nature ; that it continually presents personal moral im- 
provement as the first and constant aim for every individual. I do 
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not say that any of this is untrue, but is moral the right word? Is 
not the sphere of these famous meditations the spiritual rather than 
the moral life, and their aim the attainment of holiness rather than 
mere moral excellence? As, indeed, another writer under the same 
head better expresses it, is not their inspiration ‘the yearning for 
perfection—the consolation of the life out of self?’ By Holiness do 
we not mean something different from virtue? It is not the same 
as duty; still less is it the same as religious belief. It is a name 
for an inner grace of nature, an instinct of the soul, by which, though 
knowing of earthy appetites and worldly passions, the spirit, purify- 
ing itself of these, and independent of reason, argument, and the 
struggles of the will, dwells in living, patient, and confident com- 
munion with the seen and the unseen Good. In this region, 
not in ethics, moves the Jmitatio. 

But we are being drawn into matters which are too high for a 
mere causerve like this, and far too high for the present writer either 
here or anywhere. I hope that enough has been said to indicate 
how many interesting and important things, in how many fields of 
thought and action, are suggested by this volume for our study and 
meditation. 


JOHN Mor.ey. 





INFLUENZA AND SALICIN 


‘Tat the poisons which give rise to many of the most important 
liseases to which mankind is liable consist of minute organisms or 
germs, is a view which has rapidly gained ground within the last 
quarter of a century, and is now all but universally accepted. The 
adoption in surgery of what is called the antiseptic system of treat- 
ment—a treatment which is at the foundation of the greatest triumphs 
of modern surgery—was the practical result of Sir Joseph Lister’s 
theoretical view that the destructive and unhealthy processes which are 
apt to occur in wounds and prevent them from healing resulted from 
the presence and propagation in these wounds of minute organisms. 

In medicine this germ theory-finds even a wider sphere of applica- 
tion. The poisons of all contagious diseases, of all forms of fever, of 
cholera, of consumption, and many other ailments, are believed, with 
sufficient reason, to be minute organisms. The existence of some of 
these organisms has even been demonstrated by the microscope. The 
first and most important observation of the kind was the discovery by 
Obermeier, in 1868, of the spirilla of relapsing fever—bacillus it would 
now be called. Since then other bacilli—those, for instance, of diph- 
theria, of typhoid fever, of cholera, of consumption, and of malarial fevers 
—have been described by various observers in Europe and America. 
The public has been made specially familiar with the subject by the 
observations of Koch on the bacilli of cholera and of consumption. 
It is the importance of these two diseases to mankind that has made 
his observations so much a matter of interest. Were relapsing fever 
as common and as fatal as cholera or consumption, Obermeier’s dis- 
covery would have been regarded, as in reality it was, and is, as 
much more important than Koch’s, for it was the first micro- 
scopic demonstration of the existence of the organisms which 
were believed to be there. Microscopic observation is every year 
proving a more and more interesting and fruitful field of research, 
and is ever opening up new possibilities and greater potentialities. 
But we must beware of exaggerating its importance, and of looking to 
it for results which it cannot give. Important as such observation 
is, the fact cannot be too strongly stated, or too persistently pressed 
home, that what knowledge we do possess of the nature of the 
poisons which give rise to infectious and contagious diseases has been 
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derived, not from a study of the poisons themselves, but from a study 
of the natural history of the diseases to which they give rise. The 
existence of the poisons of scarlet fever, measles, typhoid fever, 
cholera, &c., is unknown and unrecognised except in association 
with the phenomena of the maladies to which they give rise. 
When Obermeier was searching for an organism in the blood 
of patients suffering from relapsing fever, he was searching for what 
he already knew to be there. What led Koch to search for the poison 
of cholera was not a suspicion, but the certainty, that the cause of 
cholera was a germ or organism of some kind: and, though it is not 
matter of ocular demonstration, it is as certain as if it were so, that 
the poisons of scarlet fever, of measles, of typhoid fever, of whooping 
cough, of mumps, of all infectious diseases and all malarial diseases, 
and of our most recent visitor, influenza, are all minute organisms. 
In support of this belief evidence can be adduced which microscopic 
observation may in time corroborate, but which is strong enough to be 
independent of such support. This evidence is found in the naturah 
history of the diseases themselves. In all contagious and infec- 
tious diseases—in all diseases which are communicable from the 
sick to the healthy—the poisons which give rise to them are re- 
produced in the system during the course of the maladies to 
which they give rise. The quantity of poison given off from the 
system of one suffering from measles, from scarlet fever, or from 
typhoid fever, is enormously in excess of that which was received into 
the system, and sufficed to cause the malady. The sufferer receives 
only enough to make himself ill—he gives off enough to poison 
scores of other people. In the case of small-pox this reproduction 
of the poison is matter of ready demonstration. Let the point of a 
needle be put into a small-pox pustule ; let it then be inserted under 
the skin of a man who is not protected by vaccination or by a previous 
attack of small-pox, and the certain result will be in that man an 
attack of small-pox. The quantity of small-pox poison thus introduced 
is no more than adheres to the point of a needle. During the disease 
which results from this puncture there are formed hundreds of 
pustules similar to that from which the poison was taken, each of 
which contains enough to charge a hundred needles. It is absolutely 
certain that the poison is reproduced, and in very great quantity. 
Now nothing in Nature is ever reproduced except an organism,* 
The reproduction of the poison, therefore, absolutely demonstrates that 


1 It has indeed been supposed by some that the process by which the poisons of 
contagious diseases are reproduced bears some analogy to that by which crystals are 
formed. A crystal, say of common salt, is placed in a solution of that substance, 
and is found to grow in size from the deposition around it of what was previously in 
solution. By the introduction of any solid substance, say a bit of thread, 
into a saturated solution of salt or of any crystallisable substance, the same re- 
sult may be obtained. Some of what was hitherto in solution is deposited in a 
crystalline form around the thread, and so long as any of the salt remains in solu- 
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it isan organism. Moreover, these poisons, like other organisms, breed 
true. That of small-pox breeds only small-pox; that of typhoid 
fever only typhoid fever; that of measles only measles and no other 
disease ; and this they do not less certainly than dog produces dog, 
cat produces cat, pear-tree produces pears, rose-tree produces roses. 
Each breeds true. Measles can no more produce a poison different 
to that which caused it than a dog can produce a cat, or a rose-tree 
grow pears. 

The elimination of these poisons from the system in increased 
quantity is not the only proof of reproduction. Almost equally 
strong evidence we find in the progress and course of the maladies 
to which they give rise. Give a man a poisonous dose of opium, of 
arsenic, of strychnine, of prussic acid, or any other ordinary poison, and 
the full effects are rapidly produced, almost as soon as it can be 
taken into the system. But it is very different with the poisons 
with which we are now dealing. In their case a considerable time, 
varying from two days to two weeks, called the ‘period of incuba- 
tion,’ elapses between the reception of the poison into the system 
and the first evidence of its action. In typhoid fever, the period 
of incubation is as much as ten or twelve days; that is to say, 
that for ten days after its reception into the system the poison 
produces no apparent or appreciable effect. Fancy a dose of 
arsenic or strychnine lying dormant all that time. Well, after 
ten days it begins to act, but so slowly and gradually that the 















tion, so long does it continue to be deposited and the crystals to grow. All that is 
quite true; but in that process there is no real analogy to the reproduction of the 
poisons of contagious diseases. In their case the actual amount of poison formed is 
increased many thousand times; in the case of the crystallisation of the salt the 
quantity of the salt is not increased by one single grain. The crystals may grow in 
size, but they grow at the expense of the strength of the solution, and at the end of 
the experiment we have exactly the same quantity of salt that we had at the begin- 
ning. Contrast with this the difference between the quantity of small-pox poison 
which is necessary to produce that disease in an unprotected person, anid the amount 
of poison which exists in the same person on the tenth day of the disease, when he 
is covered with eruption, and the emptiness of the analogy which has been supposed 
to exist between the mode of growth of crystals and of the poisons of infectious 
diseases will at once be apparent. 

It was also, at one time, supposed (Murchison, in Transactions of Pathological 
Society of London for 1875) that the process by which the poisons of contagious 
diseases are reproduced was analogous to the action which takes place when the 
substance oxamide is, under favourable conditions, brought in contact with a solution 
of oxalic acid. The result of such contact is the decomposition of the oxamide into 
oxalic acid and ammonia, a change which continues to go on without the addition of 
fresh acid so long as any oxamide remains. ‘In this manner a very minute quantity 
of oxalic acid may be made to effect the decomposition of several hundred pounds of 
oxamide; and one grain of the acid to reproduce itself in unlimited quantity’ 
(Chemistry in its application to Agriculture and Physiology, by Justus Liebig, M.D., 
F.R.S. &c., second edition, p. 373, translated by Lyon Playfair). This fallacy, how- 
ever, was fully dealt with and refuted. sixteen years ago. Those interested in the 
point will find it fully discussed in The Germ Theory of Disease, published by 
Macmillan in 1876 
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sufferer often has great difficulty in saying exactly on what day he 
first fell ill. But once begun, its action goes on increasing in 
severity, and giving rise, day by day, to more and more marked 
phenomena and ever-increasing anxiety, until at the end of a fort- 
night we find ourselves face to face with a formidable, it may be an 
alarming, train of symptoms. Did the poison act as a dose of opium 
or arsenic would do, there would be no period of incubation ; the 
symptoms would be developed, not gradual'v, as is the case, but 
rapidly ; the patient would be struck down at once, and we should 
have developed within a few days, probably within a few hours, of the 
reception of the poison all those formidable symptoms which, as it 
is, are not developed for three or four weeks. The phenomena 
which are spread out over several weeks would be concentrated 
into a rapidly-developed and violent attack, which would kill the 
sufferer in one or two days. Instead of eighty per cent. of recoveries, 
every case would prove fatal, and those attacked would sink as rapidly 
as they would under a lethal dose of opium. What really takes 
place is as follows. One germ is received into the system. Suppose 
this germ gives rise to four others, and suppose one day to be the 
term requisite for the reproduction of these four, we should have the 


following result :— 
Ist day 1 germ 
4 


2nd 4 germs 


8rd 16 ” 
4 


4th 64 
_4 

5th 256 
... 

1,024 

_4 

4,096 

4 


16,384 
4 


Oth 65,536 
senegal 

10th ,, 262,144 
a, 

11th,, 1,048,576 
4 


12th ,, 4,194,304 
ues oil 
13th ,, 16,777,216 
t Dias om 
14th ,, 67,108,864 


There is the whole process in a few rows of thgures. From one 
germ there may in a fortnight be produced more than sixty-seven 
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millions, and the number reproduced during the twenty-four hours 
constituting the fourteenth day may be over fifty millions. That is 
not a hypothetical statement—it is an exposition, with a greater or 
or less approach to accuracy, of what in reality does occur. During 
the first week, when the number of germs is small, the rate of 
reproduction is so gradual and so slight that the system is not incon- 
venienced by it. That is the period of incubation. During the next 
week of more rapid reproduction, fever is developed. That is the 
stage of invasion. By the end of this week the disease is in full 
swing. If the time requisite for the reproduction of the first germ 
into the system were twelve hours or six hours instead of twenty-four, 
as in some poisons it may very well be, the rate of increase would be . 
proportionately rapid, the stage of incubation shorter, and the onset 
of the period of invasion earlier and more marked. It is evident 
that in all diseases to which this explanation applies a time must 
come when the number of germs in the system cannot be quad- 
rupled without causing almost an explosion of germs in it. The 
occurrence of this inevitable event is usually indicated by the sudden 
onset of the headache and shivering, which usher in the malady, 
and constitute the first evidence of its existence. The serious 
consequences to the system of this-reproduction of millions of minute 
organisms in it will be apparent if we bear in mind that in their 
growth and reproduction they, like all organisms, consume exactly 
the same materials as the tissues of the body require for their growth 
and repair—nitrogen and wate:. To this point fuller reference will 
be made presently. Meantime attention is drawn to it with the 
object of showing that the rapid reproduction of these minute 
organisms cannot fail to have a sericusly disturbing action on the 
system. 

Take now the case of malarial fever. Though the poison of this 
form of fever is not eliminated from the system in an active form, 
there can be little doubt that it is reproduced. By sleeping one night 
in the jungle a man may contract a fever which lasts for weeks. 
Were the whole poison required for the reproduction of those weeks 
of fever in the system from the commencement of the attack, the 
man ought to be killed right off by it. As it is, a long course and 
ultimate recovery are the rule. Again, if the poison of pneumonia 
acted in full force from the beginning of the illness, everyone so 
attacked should die within twenty-four hours. As it is, the disease 
occupies five or six days in its development, and the vast majority 
recover. Rheumatic fever, if left to itself, may continue in un- 
diminished severity for four or five weeks. During that time all the 
large joints in the body and the heart may, in succession, be attacked 
with acute inflammation. Were the whole of the poison in the system 
from the beginning the joints would suffer, not in succession as they 
do, but all at once, and the illness would be concentrated into one 
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violent attack of general inflammation of the heart and all the joints, 
under which the sufferer would probably sink. As it ‘s, the vast 
majority recover. Were the poison of the most recent ad¢‘tion to our 
troubles, this so-called influenza, all in the system from the commence- 
ment, it would be much more formidable and fatal. As it is, its 
phenomena are spread over days, and the vast majority of those 
affected get well. But the question arises, If this is the nature and 
mode of action of these poisons, if they are organisms which are 
reproduced in the system and owe their morbific action to their 
organic development therein, how does any one ever recover—why 
does their action ever come to an end, and why are not we all constantly 
suffering from the effects of the millions of them which are thus let 
loose inour midst? Most pertinent questions, demanding an answer. 
Here, again, the constancy and beautiful simplicity of Nature’s 
processes come to our aid. 

First, let me point out that in her efforts to continue a species 
Nature is almost wantonly lavish. All acorns do not produce oaks, 
all rose-seeds do not develop into rose-trees. For one that does so, 
millions perish. For one ovum of an animal that comes to maturity, 
many thousands perish. The destruction of disease germs follows 
this rule. For one that gives rise to disease millions perish. That 
partly explains why the maladies produced by them are not always 
epidemic among us; but it does not explain why an individual seizure 
comes to an end. 

An organism which grows in and at the expense of another organ- 
ism is a parasite. Now a parasite does not grow all over the body ; 
there is generally only one structure or one part of the body in 
which it can grow, and often this part is very limited. Why this 
is so we do not know, but we know the fact that it is so; the 
parasite that grows and flourishes in muscle, will not grow in skin or 
liver ; that which grows onthe skin willnot grow on mucous membrane. 
It is a law which applies to the whole parasitic world, that besides 
the material requisite to organic growth, each requires something 
else, which it finds only in some special locality. The locality in 
which each parasite finds the special something which it requires 
is technically called its nidus (cradle or nest). What the action is 
which takes place in this nidus we do not know, but we do know 
that in its results it corresponds to the impregnation of the ovum in 
higher animals; for until it gains access to this nidus the parasite 
remains dormant and sterile. In virtue of their parasitic nature 
disease germs follow this law. In small-pox the nidus is the skin, 
in scarlet fever the skin and throat, in measles the skin and mucous. 
membrane of the respiratory organs, in typhoid fever a particular 
set of glands in the bowel, in malarial fever the blood globules, in 
rheumatic fever the fibrous textures of the muscles and joints. We 
thus have two distinct processes before us, the vivifying of the 
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organism in its nidus, and the organic growth or reproduction of the 
organism in the system after it has been started into life. The 
nidus being the chief seat of the activity of the parasite, the poison 
is always most abundant in it. It is because the nidus of each of 
them is in direct communication with the atmosphere that small-pox, 
scarlet fever, and measles are so contagious. It is because its 
nidus is hidden away in the bowel that typhoid fever is not so. 
It is the limitation of the nidus which limits the existence and 
growth of the parasite and that makes recovery possible; for were 
the nidus limitless and inexhaustible the fever would end only with the 
death of the sufferer. The time required for the exhaustion of the nidus 
varies in different diseases, but in the same disease it is always pretty 
constant. Hence it is that each form of fever has a pretty definite 
period of duration. Pneumonia lasts for one week, typhus fever for 
two weeks, typhoid fever for three weeks. This nidus, once exhausted, 
is, as a rule, never replaced, showing that, like our rudimentary tail, 
it is something which is not really essential to our well-being—like 
our rudimentary tail, it may be some peculiarity derived from a very 
remote ancestor. The evidence of its non-reproduction is the fact 
that one attack confers, as a rule, immunity more or less permanent 
from asecond. The poison of smali-pox, for instance, may be inserted 
under the skin of a man who has already had that disease without 
producing any effect. It cannot be that the poison is incapable of 
absorption, it can only be that the parasite does not find in the system 
the material requisite to its vivification and growth. 

Among the specific fevers the only exception to this rule of im- 
munity is relapsing fever. But the exception tends to strengthen the 
view given of the immunity enjoyed in the case of the eruptive fevers, 
for relapsing fever is the only one of the contagious fevers which has 
no local lesion, and whose parasite, therefore, has no localised nidus. 
It finds all that it requires in the blood. Now it is evident that a 
permanent impression cannot be made on an ever-changing fluid like 
the blood as it can on a formed and stable organ or tissue; and it is 
because such an impression cannot be made that one attack of re- 
lapsing fever confers no immunity from a second. 

The phenomena of the contagious fevers may briefly be divided 
into two groups, those special to each and those common to all. 
Those special to each are those attributable to the action which takes 
place in the nidus. It is these which impart to each fever its 
distinctive peculiarities—to scarlet fever its rash, to typhoid fever its 
bowel lesion, to relapsing fever the relapse. Those commor to all are 
the phenomena necessarily attendant on the organic growth of the 
poison. All organisms have a definite action on their environment: 
In the organisms with which we are dealing this action consists in 
the consumption of nitrogen and water: but nitrogen and water are 
exactly the elements which the tissues of the body require. As the 
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blood constitutes the environment of these organisms, they must take 
the nitrogen and water from the blood. It is the consumption by 
these organisms of the water which ought to go to the tissues that 
causes the thirst and increased consumption of water which is one 
of the characteristics of fever. It is equally the consumption by 
them of the nitrogen which ought to go to build up the tissues which 
is at the root of the wasting of the tissues which characterises the 
course of these fevers; and it is this excessive action going on all 
over the body that causes the rise of temperature and the quickened 
pulse which, with the tissue-waste and increased consumption of 
water, constitute the essential phenomena of fever. It is this 
consumption by these organisms of the material which ought to go 
to nourish the brain that causes the wandering, the delirium, and 
the nerve prostration of the advanced stages of the fevers with 
which we are dealing. It is the same process going on in the struc- 
tures of the heart that produces the enfeeblement of that organ 
which characterises severe attacks of fever; and, in the absence of 
special complications, it is the passage of these processes beyond the 
limits of endurance that leads to the death of the sufferer. He dies. 
of failure of brain or failure of heart, or of failure of both, consequent 
on the consumption by the disease germs of the material requisite to 
the nutrition and the repair of the brain and heart. The brain and 
heart, in short, die of acute starvation, and the essence of our mode of 
treating such fevers consists in keeping the brain and the heart a-going 
by food and stimulants till the poison ceases to be produced and the 
fever has run its course. We know that the nidus of the poison of 
typhus fever is exhausted at the end of two weeks, and that if we 
can keep the patient alive for that time he will recover. We know 
that in typhoid fever it takes three weeks to exhaust it, and if we 
can tide the sufferer over that time he will get well. 

Such is the germ theory, and such its explanation of the 
phenomena of the most important diseases from which man suffers. 
But we cannot stop there. To explain their phenomena is not 
enough. Men are dying around us in thousands from these maladies 
every year. Can nothing be done to prevent this? At present all 
that the most accomplished physician can do is to guide the sufferer 
through his attack, and there are few diseases in which the skill and 
care of an intelligent physician are of more service. But may not we 
confidently strive for more? Clearly we may. We have seen that 
the cause of these fevers is the propagation in the system of minute 
organisms. Now the action of these organisms may be met, and 
the course of the fever arrested, in two ways. First, the system 
may be rendered insusceptible to the action of the poison; or, 
second, the poison may. be destroyed before it produces its full 
effects. That the system may be rendered insusceptible to the action 
of these poisons is evidenced by the fact already stated, that as a rule 
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one attack confers immunity from a second. A man who has once 
had small-pox, typhus fever, scarlet fever, or measles is not likely to 
suffer again. May not such immunity be artificially induced ? The 
quest is not a hopeless one, for the thing has already been done 
in one of the worst of them, small-pox. By inducing the vaccine 
disease in man, we protect him against small-pox; by causing a mild 
and simple ailment, we protect him against a severe and dangerous 
one. It is probable that the vaccine parasite requires for its vivi- 
fication and growth the same material as the small-pox parasite. By 
using up this during its propagation the vaccine parasite removes 
from the system something which is essential to the vivification 
and propagation of the more virulent parasite of small-pox, and so 
confers immunity from its action. This is a rich field of inquiry, 
filled with splendid possibilities. What Jenner did for small-pox 
may in time be done for other fevers, but this is a field of inquiry 
the gate of entry to which in this country is barred by the action 
of our Parliament. For it is only by experimental observation on the 
lower animals that further progress is attainable. But, in the second 
place, may not the germs be destroyed in the system as soon as we know 
they arethere? Cannot we, by giving something which will destroy 
them without injuring the system, bring the disease to an end soon 
after its detection? That, too, is a hopeful field of research, for we 
already know of two fevers which can thus be cut short—ague and 
rheumatic fever. Quinine cures ague—there is no better-established 
fact in medicine. There is no possibility of explaining this result by 
any action which that drug exercises on the system. The only possible 
explanation is that it cures the ague by killing the ague poison. 
This view is corroborated and borne out by the fact that quinine 
also prevents ague. When taken in sufficient quantity by those living 
in malarial districts it prevents them from suffering as they would do 
if they did not take the quinine; that is to say, by always having a 
certain quantity of quinine in their systems the malarial poison is 
killed as soon as and as often as it is inhaled or drunk, and so it is 
never reproduced, as it would be were the quinine not there to kill it. 

A careful study of the phenomena of rheumatic fever seemed to 
show many analogies between it and ague, and led to its poison being 
regarded as of malarial origin. Ifa miasm, then an organism. One 
remarkable fact in the history of malarial fevers is that the poisons 
which cause them and the remedy which cures them are naturally 
produced under similar climatic conditions. The Cinchona tree 
grows best in countries in which malaria prevails. Studying 
rheumatic fever from this standpoint, and regarding it as of malarial 
origin, it seemed probable that a remedial agency capable of curing 
it might most hopefully be looked for amongst plants which 
flourish under climatic conditions allied to those which produce 
the rheumatic poison. A low-lying damp locality, and a cold rather 
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than warm climate, present the conditions in which the rheumatic 
poison most flourishes. On reflection it seemed that the various 
species of willow were the plants which most flourished under such 
circumstances. Among the willows, therefore, a remedy for rheu- 
matic fever was sought. Most willows contain in their bark a bitter 
principle called salicin. This seemed to be exactly what was 
wanted : it was therefore tried in the treatment of rheumatic fever. 
The result exceeded all expectation. It was found that, given in 
large and frequent doses, salicin cured rheumatic fever as certainly 
and as rapidly as quinine cures ague. Instead of lasting for weeks, 
as it used to do, that fever, treated aright, now has its course arrested 
within twenty-four hours. The importance of beginning the treat- 
ment early will be made apparent by a glance at the table already 
given on page 332. It is easier to kill 10,000 germs than 20,000,000. 
Taken regularly by one subject to attacks of rheumatic fever, salicin 
wards off that disease as quinine wards off ague. The rationale of its 
action is the same: a little salicin in the system kills the first germ as 
soon as it gains entrance, and thus prevents its reproduction. 

There is good reason to believe that the poison of influenza is of 
malarial origin—a miasm, and therefore an organism. Its action 
seems to be concentrated on the nerve-centres, as that of rheumatic 
fever is on the muscles and joints. Everything pertaining to influenza 
is still sub judice, and from want of sufficient evidence we cannot talk 
with the same certainty about it as we can about rheumatic fever : but 
there is not a little evidence to show that salicin in full and frequent 
doses cures influenza more rapidly than does any other mode of 
treatment. All the cases that I have seen now during three epidemics 
have been so treated, and not one has terminated fatally. In the 
Lancet of July 18, 1891, Mr. Turner gives an account of two 
hundred and fifteen cases so treated, all of which got quickly well. 
He has had no fatal case, and like myself few anxious ones. He adds 
that ‘the subsequent depression has been much less and of much 
shorter duration than in similar cases which I had treated with quinine 
and salines before trying the experiment of the large and frequent 
doses of salicin.’ The theory of its action is that in influenza 
as in rheumatic fever it kills the germs without injuring the 
system. The line of treatment, therefore, is to saturate the 
system with salicin as quickly as possible. The importance of 
beginning the treatment early cannot be exaggerated, and will be 
made apparent by a glance at the figures on p. 332. If the in- 
fluenza parasite finds its nidus in the nerve-centres, as there is reason 
to believe, it cannot act on these centres for many hours without 
causing serious irritation, and enfeeblement of the centre on which it 
acts. It seems to have a special preference for the centre which pre- 
sides over the lungs, for that which presides over the heart, and that 
which presides over the digestive organs. Enfeeblement of the heart 
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centre gives a liability to heart failure, and many cases of influenza 
have proved fatal in this way. Enfeeblement of the centre which 
dominates the lung gives a liability to pneumonia, bronchitis, and 
congestion. Enfeeblement of the gastric centres materially interferes 
with the ingestion of the food and the remedies required. While the 
general enfeeblement of all the centres gives rise to the prostration 
and debility so characteristic of the disease. To cut short as quickly 
as possible the life of the parasite which is at the root of all the 
trouble is the object of the treatment by salicin. 

Salicin seems also to exercise some protective influence. Per- 
sonally, I took last year, when the disease was so prevalent, ten grains 
three times a day for many weeks. During one week in the middle of © 
May I was so pressed by work that I forgot all about it and omitted 
it; at the end of the week I was down with influenza. May it not, 
so taken, kill the germs of this fever (the first intruders) as soon as 
they get into the system? In the hope that it does so I am now 
taking ten grains three times a day. But it is still a subject of 
investigation. 

In recommending its use I am constantly met by the objection, 
* But is it not very lowering?’ It never is so. It is a good bitter 
tonic, very like quinine in tasté and appearance and in action. 
But many people do not distinguish between salicin and sali- 
cylate of soda. This drug is totally distinct, and quite dissimilar in 
its action on the system. Both salicin and salicylate of soda 
destroy the rheumatic poison, which we have seen to be malarial in 
its nature; they are both germicides. But salicin is a simple bitter, 
the natural product of the bark of the willow, and is a useful tonic ; 
while salicylate of soda is a compound prepared from carbolic acid, 
and often does produce serious disturbance of the heart and brain. 
Salicin may be given in frequent and full doses with impunity 
salicylate of soda may not always beso given. Whether or not salicin 
destroys the influenza germ, time will show. Certain it is that 
it is among substances such as it—those which have a destructive 
action on minute organisms without any injurious action on the 
system—that a remedy for influenza is to be sought ; and it is in this 
tield of research that medicine is likely to find some of her greatest 
future triumphs. 

. T. J. Maciagan, 
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ORS OF HUNGER 


[Tae response which has been made so far to Mr. Shishkoff's appea! 
in the January number of this Review may seem in one sense, and 
if compared with the awful immensity of the distress, to be little 
more than trivial. In another sense, and having regard to the very 
slender means of many of the donors, it is no more trivial than were 
the ‘two mites which make a farthing ’ cast by the poor widow into 
the Treasury. Much of the money sent has been contributed in 
quite small sums by the poor in all parts of the country ; and many 
letters have been received from working people, enclosing a few 
shillings or less—sometimes to be avowedly provided by diminishing 
the writers’ own dinners ! 

Moreover, to save 1,500 lives of starving men, women, and chil- 
dren is not trivial, and certainly will not be so esteemed by any whose 
charity has helped to that good end. This has been already rendered 
possible by the subscribers, Mr. Shishkoff writes in terms of the 
warmest gratitude for the sums which have reached him, and say« 
that ‘ 100/. will keep a village of 150 people alive until next July.’ 


Up to the present time, 1,005/. 128. 2d. in all has been received 
at the office of the Nimeteenth Century, and of this 1,000/. has been 
forwarded by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. to Mr. Shishkoff. A full 
list of the subscribers will be published hereafter in this Review. 


Ep. Nineteenth Century. | 


The Editor of Tar ‘NiveveenTH Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





